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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 23np, 1923. 
Prof, J. L. Mynes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and accepted. 


Prof. Myres appointed Mr. Ganrrrr and Miss Dunmam as Scrutineers, and 
declared the ballot open. 


The How, Smcnerany read the Annual Report of the Council for 1922, 


and, on the motion of Dr. Rusnros Parker, seconded by Mr, Skeat, this was 


The Hox. Treasurer read the Financial Report for 1922, and. on the 
motion of Mr, E. G. Harmer, seconded by Mr. P. E. Newpenry. this was also 
accepted. 

VOL. DOT. 


2 Minutes of the Annual General Meeting, 


In the absence of Prof. Sir Aktave Kerrn, Acting President, through illness, 
Prof. J. L. Myses, Vice-President, read a Paper on “ The Year's Work in Anthro- 
polbay.” 


The Scrurtnnens delivered their Report, and the following were declared duly 
elected as Officers and Council for 1923-24. 


President.—Prof. C. G. Seligman, M.D., F.B.8, 


Vice-Presidents. 
Sur J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., F.R.S. 
Capt. T. A. Joyce, M.A., O.B.E. 
Prof. J. L. Myres, M.A., F.S.A., FLR.GS. 


Hon. Secretary,—E. N, Fallaize, BLA. 
Hon. Treasurer —¥, C, Shrubsall, M.A., M.D. 


Hon. Editor —H. 8, Harrison, D.Sc. 


Council, 
C. 0. Blagden, MLA, Prof. F, G, Parsons, F.R.C.S. 
H.J. Braunholtz, M.A. H. J. E. Peake. 


M. C. Burkitt, MLA. 
L. H. Dudley Buxton, MLA. 
L. C. G, Clarke. 


Prof. W. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.B.A. 


5. H. Ray, M.A. 
R. J. Gladstone, MLD. Charles Singer, M_D., F.RLC.P. 
W. L, Hildburgh, M.A., Ph D., ¥.8.4. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Capt. M. W. Hilton-Simpeon, F.B.G.B. E. Torday. 


Capt. E. W. Martindell, M.A. 
Miss M. A. Murray. 
Perey Newberry, M.A., O.B.E. 


8. Hazzledine Warren, F,G.S, 
R.. W. Williamson, M.Sc. 





A hearty vote of thanks to Prof, Mynes was proposed by Mr. Peake, who asked 
in the name of the Institute that Prof. Mynes would allow his address to be published 
in the Journal, This was seconded by Dr. C. Smxcer and was carried unanimonsaly, 


The Institute then adjourned, 


Report of the Council for the year 1922. ; 3 


REPORT OF THE COUNCOL FOR THE YEAR 1922. 


Deaty or Dre. W. H. BR. Rivers, Peestpest 192)]-1922. 


Tw presenting its Report for the year 1922, the Conneil wishes first to place on record 
its sense of the great loss which the science of Anthropology and this Institute have 
suffered by the untimely death of its President, Dr. W. H. RB. Rivers, which took 
place after an operation on June 4th last. 


The following resolution in reference to the death of Dr, Rivers was passed by 
the Council at a meeting held on June 13th :— 


“This Council wishes to place on record its sense of the irreparable loss which 
has befallen the Royal Anthropological Institute, and the sciences of 
Anthropology and Psychology, by the untimely death of William Halse 
Rivers Rivers, President of the Institute, whose personal influence, 
enthusiaam for knowledge, work in the field, the laboratory and the study, 
as well as the generous assistance he gave to his fellow-workers, did 
much for the advancement of learning.” 


The Council notes with appreciation the formation of an influential Committee 
which is about to issue an appeal for funds for a memorial of Dr. Rivers. 


MEMBERS, 


There has been a satisfactory addition to the number of Fellows during the 
year, the net increase being $7. The figures are os follows :— 

















Total Low by death | Since Total 
or Jan, Ist, 1922 | or resignation. | elected. | Jan, Ist, 1923. 
Honorary Fellows sex a6 2 a 37 
Local Correspondenta ... ; 10 1 3 21 
Deduct Ordinary Fellows | I | 
MeereN GMa | = = =e 
Ordinary Fellows :-— 
Compounding ..  ..  .. ne 2 3 53 
Subscribing 2.00 2 os 450 15 48 453 
| 20 a7 385, 
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The Council regrets to record the death of the following Fellows in the course of 
the year :—Mr. M. Longworth Dames (elected 1902, Obituary notice in Man, No. 38, 
1922), Dr. W. H. BR. Rivera (elected 1900, Obituary notice in Man, No, 61, 1922), 
Prof. W. Gowland (elected 1887, Obituary notice in Man, No. 78, 1922), Mr. Perey 
Smith (elected 1914, Obituary notice in Man, No. 70, 1922), Capt. T. W. Whiffen 
(elected 1910), Dr. G. 8. Hitchcock (elected 1920), Mr. T. H. Vines (elected 1915), 
Dr. E. Seler (elected 1910), Mr, O. Bowly (elected 1872), Dr, Moriz Hoernes (elected 
1909), Mr. W. C. Allen (elected 1915). 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Two parts of the Journal have been published during the year, yol. li, Part 2 
and vol. li, Part 1. The sales to date amount to 105 of the former and 120 of the 
latter, as against 106 of each of the two parts published in the preceding year. 


Twelve monthly parts of Man have appeared, the amount realized from sub- 
scriptions and sales being £241 1a. fd., as against £209 199. in 1921, 


LrBRary. 


The additions to the Library comprise 522 items of which 171 are bound volumes. 
A number of periodicals lave been added to the list of publications recerved im 
exchange for the publications of the Institute. 


Merriines. 


Fourteen Ordinary Meetings have been held a8 against 19 (10 ordinary and 9 
special) m the preceding year, The Huxley Memorial Lecture was not delivered, 
as Professor Marcellin Boule was unable, under doctor's orders, to visit England 
in the antumn. The Huxley Medal has, however, been forwarded to Professor 
Boule and his address will appear in the forthcoming part of the Institute's Journal. 


Reseance Comrrrees. 


One meeting of a Research Committee has been held during the year, at which 
a discussion on the distribution of the leaf-shaped swords of the Bronze Age was 
opened by Mr. Peake, The work of the Committee to explore caves in the Derby- 
shire District has been hampered by Jack of funds, but a report of the work 
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which it has been possible to carry out will appear in the Journal for 1923. Two new 
Committees were appointed during the year: one will investigate records taken at 
the Military Neurological Hospital, Richmond, with a view to attempting « cor- 
relation of physical and mental characters ; the second was appointed to investigate 
the authenticity of certain harpoons of Maglembse type said to have been found m 
Holderness; Yorkshire. A report of the findings of this Committee has been presented 
to Council and will be published shortly in Man. 


Locat Branxcues or THE Lxsritvre. 


The Council has adopted By-laws enabling Fellows to apply for sanction to 
establish branches of the Institute for the purpose of holding meetings in localities 
in which not less than eight members are resident. Sach a Local Branch has already 
been established for Edinburgh and the Lothians. 


Brimsn Empme Exurnrrion. 


The Council has been invited to orgsnize an anthropological section of er 
British Empire Exhibition to be held in 1924. 


Loca. Corresroxpents ms Easrenn Evrore. 


In order to keep Fellows of the Institute more closely in touch with the results 
of anthropological research in other countries, the Council has decided to extend 
the system of Local Correspondents.. A beginning has been made by the appoint- 
ment as Local Correspondents of a number of prominent anthropologists in the 
countries of Eastern Europe, who have undertaken to furnish periodical surveys 
of the work which ia being carried on in their respective areas. 


Tue Teacutsc or ANTHROPOLOGY aND THE EsTapiismwenr or a CENTRAL 
Bureau. 


The question of the Teaching of Anthropology and the Establishment of a 
Central Bureau which was re-opened by Sir Richard Temple's communication to 
Section H of the British Association at the Edinburgh Meeting in 1921, has been 
under the consideration of a Conference of representatives of Universities, Learned 
Societies and other bodies, summoned by the British Association. | 
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Certain proposals, drafted after consultation with a sub-committee of the 
Institute's Council, have been forwarded to the Council of the Association by the 
Conference and, if adopted, will be communicated to the Institute in due course, 


TREASURER’S REPORT, 1922. 


The Revenue Account for 1922 shows receipts £1,941 10s. 8d. and expenditure 

£1,635 10s. 7d., a favourable balance of £306. Whereas the year began with an 
overdraft of £123 2s. 8d. and £48 3s. 3d. held on account of Notes and Queries, it 
ends with a credit balance of £141 8s. 9d. in the Current Account and £50 on deposit 
with the bankers against £1 5s. for an uncleared cheque and £61 9s. held on account 
of Notes and Queries, leaving £128 14s. 9d. wherewith to commence 1923. This 
result, though more favourable than might have been anticipated, must not be over- 
estimated, since it has mainly been attained by some reduction in the publications, 
particularly in the Journal; that this has not been more apparent is due to the 
skilled selection of contents by the Editor. As yet there has been little decline in 
the cost of printing and publication, so that it is to be feared that rigid economy will 
still need to be the rule with the new Council in the coming year. 
" ‘The number of new Fellows shows a gratifying increase, the receipts from 
“current subscriptions ’ being £50 in excess of last year, but the total receipts 
from subscriptions shows a decrease, owing on the one hand to the number of Fellows 
who paid in advance in 1921, and on the other to Mr. Williamson's vigorous campaign 
having so reduced the numbers whose payments were in arrears as to leave a smaller 
amount available for 1922. Increases of £9 from the sale of the Journal and of £50 
from the sale of Man have to be reported ; on the other hand the income from invest- 
ments shows a decrease of £24 and that from the “ Featherman Bequest " a decrease 
of £7 as a result of the alteration in the rate of exchange with the United States which, 
though favourable to the country, has been against the limited interests of the 
Institute. “ Returned Income Tax” accounts for £59 13s. 3d., being a return for a 
period of three years at the rate of 6s. in the £1, and, therefore, a figure unlikely to 
be repeated. Entrance fees supplied £56, These two items supply nearly the whole 
of the surplus with which the Institute commences the current year, a point to be 
borne in mind by those who might wish to earmark “ Entrance Fees" for some 
specific purpose, as is a not uncommon practice in many societies, Such a procedure, 
Inudable though it be, can scarcely be recommended for immediate adoption. 

On the debit side reductions of £180 in the cost of the Journal, of £80 in the cost 
of Man, and of £123 in “ Printing and Stationery” haye to be noted, the latter 
item slone, which changes the character of the balance sheet, being due to the lessened 
cost of ** authors’ reprints“ with the reduction in the size of the Journal. It might 
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indeed be well, if the price of production keeps up, for the Institute to comsider 
whether some change should not he made in the matter of the supply of reprints. 
Expansion in services can scarcely occur without the certainty of Increased income 
from subscriptions, but the experience of the two last years offers every encourage- 
ment to the hope that such a condition may eventuate. 


- Fraxr C. SHRUBSALL, 


Hon, Treasurer. 
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W. H. R. RIVERS? 


Ry J. L, Myres. 


We meet here to-day under the shadow of a great loss and a personal sorrow. For 
the first time, I think, a President of this Institute has died in office ; and, what is: 
more, in the midst of a distinguished career. Tribute to the memory of our late 
President has been paid already in the obituary article in Man, and in the estimate 
of his psychological work which formed the address of Dr. C. 8. Myers to the 
Psychological Section of the British Association at Hull. But an occasion which 
would have meant so much to him, and to wa if we could be listening to him to-day, 
must not pass without commemoration of his work for anthropology. Coming to 
our subject from the new standpoint of experimental psychology, of which he was 
the first University Lecturer in Cambridge ; coming, too, with anthropology and over- 
sea travel “in the blood "—for he waa of an old naval family, and his mother’s 
brother, Dr. James Hunt, was founder and first President of the Anthropological 
Society of 1863—he was already in a position to realize, as few men could, and as 
he himself was telling us only a year ago, how “ every form of social activity, whether 
it be 4 marriage regulation, a religious rite, a mode of warfare, or the polishing of 
an implement, is in the last resort determined by psychological motives,” Devoted 
primarily, as he said later in his Croonian Lectures in 1906, to that “ individual 
psychology which deals with the differences in the mental constitutions of different 
peoples, and (by an extension of the term) to the differences which characterize the 
members of different races," he was an ideal member of such a party as achieved 
the great Cambridge Expedition to Torres Strait in 1898; “getting to know the 
individual in relation to his environment,’’ so far as human sympathy and ingenious 
and accurate experiment could take him, with the help of colleagues like 
Dr. McDougall and Dr. Myers, who owe much of their own training and outlook 
to his influence. It was real pioneer work, and, apart from the positive results, which 
were considerable, opened a large new prospect of anthropological enquiry, 

With experience gained in Torres Strait, Rivers was able to make researches 
of great: value, in Egypt, among the Todas, and Jater in Melanesia, on the psycho- 
logical aspect of the behaviour and observances of selected types of peoples, And 
al) the time he was keeping up minute acquaintance with his own psychological field, 
and producing « long series of papers on the physiological aspect of mental events. 
His demonstration in 1908 (about the time of his admission to the Royal Society), 
that “changes in consciousness, originally arising in connection with muscular 
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activity, may later occur in the absence of that activity.” threw exceptionally 
valuable light on the nature of “illusions,” and not least on the place occupied by 
such illusions in the mental experience of unsophisticated man. 

As early as the Torres Strait Expedition, Rivers had given proof of his 
scrupulous ingenuity in research by his use of what is generally known as the 
“genealogical method’ for the analysis of social institutions, and the precise 
description of unfamiliar systems of relationships, In this field of work his 
contributions to the fourth edition (1912) of Notes and Queries om Anthropology 
were a revelation to all but‘an inner circle of colleagues, and set a standard of 
workmanship in the field which has been adopted by general consent. 

With further experience of this method of enquiry, during his later travels in 
Melanesia, he found himself confronted with a series of problems of a rather different 
order. Just as the analysis of a system of consanguinity into its elomentary 
relationships revealed the meaning and coherence of the whole, or, in certain cases, 
detected the coexistence of incongruous conceptions unsuspected before: so the 
analysis of the component arts and industries of a group of related and adjacent 
types of culture showed the closer coherence, and more nearly coincident distribution, 
of certain modes of behaviour, or ways of satisfying material needs; and led to 
the conclusion that where more than one such group of similar distributions could 
be detected within the same regional culture, there waa reason to suppose that snch 
a culture had reached its actual complexity by accumulation or superposition of 
one type of culture on another; and that such superposition was best explained by 
successive introduction of different groups of immigrant people into the same 
region, 

This hypothesis was not new. The method had been employed in comparative 
philology, since the days of Grimm and Bopp; and in prehistoric archmology, since 
the determination of the stratigraphical sequence of stone, bronze and iron cultures 
in the Swiss lake-settlements in 1855, It had been greatly extended and improved 
by Flindera Petrie’s application of “ sequence-dating” to the remains of the 
pre-dynastic age in Egypt, in 1895. Even in the study of institutions and beliefs, 
for example im classical mythology, a good deal had been done to distinguish 
earlier from later strata of survivals, to attribute them ¢o distinct ethnic SsOUrces, 
and to associate one such stratum or another with certain elements in the 
archeological series: a notable (if not always convincing) illustration of this 
procedure is in Ridgeway's Early Age of Greece. What Rivers did was to analyze 
and reformulate clearly this so-called “ historical method ” itself, and to illustrate 
it from the region which most amply and conveniently offered the appropriate 
material, namely, the Melanesian archipelagoes, a vast eean under the lee of the 
continental masa of South-Eastern Asia, For such stratigraphical analysis he was 
already prepared by his special and highly suggestive researches with Dr. Henry 
Head, long before, into the structure of the nervous system in Man, and by his 
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‘conviction, based on significant observations in detail, that it was possible to 
diseover (as he put it) “ different mental levels corresponding to different neural 
levels” in the make-up of an individual. And it was but an extension of this 
hrypothesis; and of his general view of the manifestations of culture, in arte and 
institutions alike, as “in the Imst resort determined by psychological motives,” 
which inspired him to detect behind contrasted techniques, or mythologies, or social 
organizations, the distinct mental equipments of their respective authors. 

For popular reading, his presidential address in the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association in 1911, on the “ Ethnological Analysis of Culture,” is, perhaps, 
over-condensed ; and his great History of Melanesian Society, published in two 
volumes in 1914, too full of detail, though it is admirably lucid in its argument. For 
the beginner, however—and are we nov all in some sense beginners in these matters !— 
there is his paper on “ History and Anthropology,” m the monthly periodical 
History for 1920, reprinted separately since in that useful and suggestive series 
entitle! Helps to the Study of History, This paper, it should be noted, belongs to 
the third and Isst period of « career and a character which im a sense were only 
coming to maturity at the moment when they were so suddenly cut off. For it was 
in the latter years of the war, with all hia gifts and energies concentrated on the 
task, so completely congenial to him, of applying his peculiar insight into the 
borderland between physiology and psychology, to the treatment of neural and 
mental wounds, that Rivers “found himself,” as some men do “find themselves " 
comparatively late in life. We have seen how “ getting to know the individual 
in relation to his environment” had been his own definition of the problem before 
him in peace. It was with this object that, as nerve specialist to the R.A.F., he 
shared the moet audacious evolutions of his aviators; and it was in the stress of 
this new environment that he got to know himself. His last important hook, on 
Instinct and the Unconscious—though he himself thought more highly of hie History 
of Melanesian Soctety—shows the direction in which his mind was travelling, no less 
than the profound effect of hia war experiences on his own outlook and temperment. 
It was in this new phase, and in the happy surroundings of fresh work as Prelector 
in Natural Science at St, John’s College, which brought intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with a multitude of young students in every branch of a vast subject, that he 
wrote hia * Presidential Address ” for us last year, insisting—as few had so good a right 
to insist—on the coherence of all the various modes of approach to anthropological 
problems, and the necessity of closer touch between the special sciences into which 
the “Science of Man" so easily falls apart. It was in this mood, too, that he was 
planning, as President of the new Psychological Section of the British Association, 
his address On the Herd Instinct,” the mam lines of which we may fairly 
reconstruct for ourselves from phrases in his later published work, and from the 
memoirs we owe tovhis friends, The influence of such an intellect, and such a 
character, does not casily fade. Pupils and colleagues and friends know best what 
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each owes to a man of this quality; this Institute, too, knows how generously he 
gave of his best; and the end is not yet, if we have “ learned his great teaching." 
Si monumentum quaris, prosmice, 


Other losses we must deplore, in the death of William Gowland, Robert 
Codrington, Longworth Dames, and Moriz Hoernes. 

Dr. Gowland came to anthropology from chemistry, by the double link of his 
experience as adviser to the Japansese Mint from 1872 to 1888, which gave him the 
opportunity of studymg minutely the more primitive processes of metal-working, 
and of conducting extensive excavations among early Japanese tombs. His 
contributions to the eurly history of the more important metals are of the highest 
value; and his knowledge of Japanese methods of manipulating and transporting 
large blocks of stone, no less than his minute and methodical observations of early 
stone monuments, made him the obvious man to undertake the first systematic 
operations for the maintenance and dissection of Stonehenge. He was a devoted 
Fellow of the Institute, and an active and valued member of its Council, 

Dr. Codrington, a contemporary of the very founders of our science, was an 
early and distinguished example of the missionary-linguist and ethnologist. For 
& generation he inspired and directed a whole school of students of Melanesian 
languages, and his great book published in 1885 contains the analysis of no leas than 
thirty-four of these. His better-known volume, The Melanesians: Studies in their 
Anthropology and Folklore, appeared in 1891, and remains the classical account of 
the conception of mana, which has been so widely generalized since, and so copiously 
discussed. I remember meeting him about the time of its publication, at Dr. Tylor’s 
house; & man of quiet, grave presence, deliberate and impressive speech, a fine 
scholar, an alert observer of common things, a wise and tolerant critic, a man of 
distinguished friendships. To listen to Codrington and Tylor discussing ethnological 
questions was an initiation, 

Mr. Longworth Dames brought to our Fellowship wide experience of Indian 
Miministration, and « large store of observations, especially im the departments of 
Folklore and Institutions. He was long a working member of our Council, and a 
leading member of the Folklore Society. 

Dr. Moriz Hoernes, one of our most distinguished Honorary Fellows, had been 
for more than # generation a leading teacher, and master of method, in the 
prehistoric archmology of Central Europe, and the organizer of research and 
excavation in support of the Imperial Museum of Vienna, His Urgeschichte des 
Menschen, Urgeschichte der Kunst, and Der Dituviale Mensch are standard text- 
books, and he leaves probably a larger achool of trained followers habituated to 
co-operative research than any of his contemporaries in that branch of learning, 

Other losses by death have already been announced in the Report of the Council ; 
it is for us who remain, to see that our Fellowship is worthily maintained. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT GHAR DALAM (DALAM CAVE), MALTA. 
By G. Desporr. 
[Wrre Puares I—IV.] 


THe excavations here described were conducted at Ghar Dalam between the summer 
of 1918 and that of 1920, and consisted in the digging of three lurge trenches spoken 
of 43— 

(1) The outer trench. 

(2) The middle trench. 

(3) The mner trench! 


The first piece of work consisted in examining that portion of cave earth between 
the trench dug in 1916, described in Report of British Association of that year, and the 
trench dug in 1917, described in. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 1918. 
These two trenches cliffer little as regards either stratification or remains from 

those here dealt with. A word may, however, be added concerning the human 
Temains of the older excavations (PL. FV, Figs. 3and 4). These consisted in— 

(1) Two molar teeth and a phalanx, in the third layer. 

(2) A phalanx in the eecond layer. 

(3) A canine tooth in the third layer. 


Tt is perhaps also important to mention an incisor tooth of a horse found almost at 
the top of the last-mentioned layer, This incisor is notably smaller than that of a 
modern horse. 


Mropite Tresca. 

The first trench excavated in the new operations was the middle trench, which 
runs from the trench of 1917 to an old rubble wall which stands about 18 feet nearer 
to the entrance of the cave, This trench is, therefore, now about 33 feet long, having 
an average width of 26 feet. 

The organic remains found here consisted of some very friable bones of the pig, 
dog, sheep or goat, cow, horse, rabbit, rat and bat, along with many shells of Helix 
aspersa and clumps of the common seaweed (Posidonia caulini). The j inorganic 
remains consisted of 4 good number of potsherds belonging to various periods, ranging 
from the Punic to the present age, 

Along this relatively small portion of the cave floor were remarkable difleronces 
in both thickness and extension of the different strata, and this induced me to leave 


* Vide plan and sections of the cave, p. 10 (kindly prepared by George Sinclair, Fag.) 
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standing in their original position portions of earth for future reference. Evidently 
floods. had hollowed different parts of the floor, on which new material was then 
deposited and had thus formed layers described by Cooke as “lentienlar,* Some of 
these were 2 feet in depth and had a diameter of 20 feet or even more; others which 
were ulso about 2 feet deep were only about 3 feet in diameter. Animal remains 
have been found in some of theae deposits, 
The complete series of layers here is as follows — 
(1) Red soil varying in thickness from 1 to 24 feet. 
(2) Interrupted layers of whitish light earth, something like Torba in con- 
sistency and varying in thickness from 1 to 3 inches or more. 
(3) Red earth 1 to 4 inches thick, having in it some thin layers of a different 
sort of soil, 
(4) Whitish light earth, 3 to 6 inches deep, very similar to No. 2. 
(5) A similar soil, only differing in consistency, being somewhat clayey, varying 
m thickness from 5 to § inches, 
(6) A whitish soil of a peaty consistency, 5 to 6 inches deep, 
(7) Reddish soil about 5 inches thick, having in it several layers of lighter or 
darker soil varying in thickness from 2 inches to a few lines. 
(8) Dark reddish soi] about 1 inch thick, 
(9) Lighter reddish soil 2 to 3 inches thick. 
(10) Whitish earth £ to 2} inches thick. 
(11) Reddish clayey earth 11 to 2 feet deep, 


A detailed description of the layers forming the inner side of the middle trench 

will give a good idea of the changes in the diffurent strata. 

(1) Red soil 1 to 2 feet in depth, with stones embedded. 

(2) Same sort of soil but practically free from stones, and having a few bits of 
the remains of deer, 

(3) Red earth with small bits of stones and stalactites and hones of stag. Some 
of these bones have the outer part of a black colour, whilst internally 
they are of an ashy-grey, Some of them have bits of stones and 
stalactites adhering to them by means of « stalagmitie infiltration, This 
layer is between 3 and 4 inches thick. 

(4) Red soil mingled with whitish elay 14 to 2 feet deep. The remains of deer 
are pretty common, especially at the bottom of this layer. 

(5) A layer 3 to 4 inches deep, consisting of red earth wherein are embedded 
stones of various shapes, especially flat. 

We may now take the principal layers of this trench together with the organic 

remains found in wach, 

int Layer.—This layer consisted mainly of red earth and stones, and varied in 

depth from 1 to 34 feet. 
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The following are the organic remains found therein ;— 


Mominalia, 

AMan.—Some phalanges and teeth found at a depth of 2 to 34 feet. 

Pig.—Several molars found at surface of layer and a mandible at a depth of 
about 2 feet, 

Deer,—A few fragments of bones and antlers in various stages of mineralization ; 
probably belonging to two distinct species of the genus. 

FRats.—A great abundance of bones, probably belonging to these rodents, found 
at the surface of this layer towards the left side of the cave. These, however, 
were so friable that not a single bit could be saved. 


Aves, 


A few bits of birds’ bones at various depths, not yet identified. 


Pisces, 

A vertebra of a fish found at bottom of layer. It appears too much fossilized 
for this depth. 

Molluaca, 

Macularia vermeculate (Mull.).—Shells of this snail found in great profusion in 
various parts of the layer ; amongst them there are several distinet forms of 
the species. | 

Rumina decollata (Lin.).—The shella of this species were equally common all 
through this layer. 

Papuillifera oscitans (Fer.)— Fairly common. No difference can be seen in these 
apecimens from those of the recent ones found in the neighbourhood of 
the cave. 

Papillifera bidens (L,)—Also common and quite similar to recent specimens. 

Mastus pupa (Brog.).—Frequent, especially near the left-hand side. 

Cyclostoma melitense (Sowb.),—Also frequent and identieal with the recent 

Aerophila ceruanae (Kob.).—Very scarce. The few specimens met with are 
very small, quite unlike these which are very common in the vicinity to-day. 

Trochua terbinatus (Born.).—Fragments of this marine species were met with at 
various depths, Very probably the species was used for food, as it is also 
need by some people to-day. 


Some of the shells of Ruwmina, Papillifera, and Bulimua found near the large 


stalagmite, and almost at the bottom of this layer, have a stalagmitic coating, showing 
perhaps the length of time they lay in the same spot undisturbed. 


Echineidea, 
Cidaris.—A species was found at the bottom of this layer ; it might have, perhaps, 
served a5 a tool for making incisions on pottery, as the species is not edible. 
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The inorganic remains consisted of a great number of potsherds, some sling-stones, 
flints, and a few ornaments. Of these the following sre the most important -— 


Pottery. 


(1) A bit of very well baked pottery, } inch thick, internally is of slate colour, 
outer part is of a fine ochre, having also a fine slip. The incisions on this 
sherd are well marked and accurate. Depth about 3 feet. (PL 1, Fig. 1, 
No. L.) 

(2) A fragment of pottery of a somewhat coarser texture than the foregoing, 
having a similar slip, the incisions not so perfect. Internally this sherd 
is of slate colour, having some buff on the outside. Thickness about jof 
an inch, depth 3 feet. (PL I, Fig. 1, No. 2.) 

(3) A sherd of same texture, thickness and colour as No. 1, but having no slip, 
and a different design. (PL I, Fig. 1, No. 3.) 

(4) A fragment of well-baked pottery of yellowish-grey colour, having a slip 
similar to that on No, 1. The designs are coarser, Thickness about dinch, 
depth 3 feet. (Pl. I, Fig. 1, No. 4.) 

(5) A bit of well-baked pottery of a reddish colour, having a very dark slip on 
the outside. The incisions can be seen to have been cut on the dry clay. 
Thickness nearly 4 inch, depth 24 feet. (Pl. I, Fig. 1, No. 5.) 

(6) A very fine sherd of buff colour internally, with yellowish-grey slip on the 
outer side. Incisions similar to the impression made on fresh clay by 
a@ twisted string. Thickness Jess than } inch, depth 24 feet. (Pl. I, 
Fig. 1, No. 6.) 

(7) Very well baked bit of pottery, less than } inch thick. Inside colour reddish, 
externally it varies from @ bright red to a dark yellowish-grey, bearing 
also a fine slip. Depth over 3 feet. (Pl. I, Fig. 1, No. 7.) 

(8) A sherd which varies in thickness from } to 4 of an inch. Inside of a 
reddish-grey colour and a red and brown slip on outside. Incisions very 
deep. Depth 3} feet. (PL. I, Fig. 1, No. 8.) 

(9) This sherd is similar in texture to No. 7, but designs are more perfect and 
evidently carved ondry clay, Depth about 2 feet. (PL I, Fig. 1, No. 9.) 

(10) Similar in texture to No. 6, bearing also similar impressions. Depth 

‘ 3 feet. (PL 1, Fig. 1, No. 10.) 

(11) Identical in texture and design to a bit found by Dr. Ashby in 1916. Depth 
about 3 feet. (PI. I, Fig. 2, No. 1.) 

(12) Very rough texture. Incisions very irregular and rather deep, buff colour. 
(PI. I, Fig. 2, No. 2.) 

(13) Very rough texture, less than } inch thick, coarse and deep incisions, colour 
ted and black. Similar to the pottery found at Borg in-Nadur, Depth 
2 feet. (Pl. 1, Fig. 2, No. 3.) 
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(14) Similar in texture to No. 1. Incisions also regular, but it bears no slip. 
Depth 24 feet. (Pl. I, Fig. 2, No, 4.) 

(15) Similar in texture to No. 11, or possibly a little finer; rt bears well-marked 
lines and varies in thickness from } to}ofaninch. (PL, Fig. 2, No. 5.) 

(16) Very fine texture bearing fine incisions and grey slip. Depth 3) feet. 
(PL 1, Fig. 2, No. 6.) 

(17) Very coarse texture, the lines incised on it very rough. Poorly haked, 
about } inch thick. Depth 14 feet. (PL 1, Fig. 2, No. 7.) 

(18) A fragment of a handle shaped perhaps as a piz's head. Colour grey, 
well-baked. Depth 24 feet. (PI. TI, Fig. 1, So. 1.) 

(19) Finer texture than the ‘preceding, having finer incisions and two holes in 
a slight knob, which was possibly meant for a handle. Depth nearly 
4 feet. (Pi. Il], Fig. 1, No. 2.) 

(20) Handle of very fine texture, colour fine reddish buff. The pattern has not 
yet been met with amongst the pottery found in the cave. Thickness 
about } inch, depth 3 feet. (Pl, TI, Fig. 1, No. 3.) 

(21) Roughly made handle of coarse pottery. Depth 2) feet (PL. IN, Fig. 1, 


No. 4.) 
(22) Handle of very fine shape, coarse pottery. Depth 1) feet. (PL. 111, Fig. 1, 
No, 5.) 


(23) Portion of handle of reddish pottery with many particles of shells in it. 
Depth about 24 feet. (PI TI, Fig. 1, No. 6.) 

(24) Very rough handle of very coarse pottery, containing also fragments of 
shells, Exterior colour reddish, interior grey. Thickness about } inch. 
Depth 3 feet. (PI. II, Fig. 1, No. 8.) 

(25) Portion of a handle of same type as the foregoing but finer. About } inch 
thick, depth 3 feet. (PL T1, Fig.1, No. 9.) 

(26) Handle of a finer quality, with regular incised lines. Though rather thick, 
the body of the veseel to which it belonged was not more than 2 or 3 
lines in thickness. Depth 2) feet. (Pl. IIL, Fig. 1, No. 10.) 

(27) The most perfectly made handle amongst those found during the period 
of the excavations. Of a fine texture and dark slate colour. The incised. 
lines are most accurately drawn. Depth 2 feet, (Pl. UI, Fig. 1, 
No. 11) 

(28) A handle similar in shape to No, 24, the texture similar to that of No, 25, 
Depth about 3 fect. (PI. TI, Fig. 1, No. 12.) . 

(29) A handle, the shape of which is so far unique, composed of very rude 
pottery of a reddish and grey colour. Depth 2) feet. (PL TT, Fig. 1, 
No, 13,) 

(30) Fragment of handle of fine pottery, grey colour, with few lines incised, 
Depth 24 feet. (Pl. Il, Fig. 1, No. 1.) 


a4 
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(31) Portion of handle of greyish pottery, with very roughly incised Imes, 
originally filled with a white material. The vessel had a thickness of 
about } inch, but the thickness of the handle ix out of all proportion, 
Depth 2 feet. (PI. Il, Fig. 1, No. 2.) 

(32) Bit of handle of a similar kind of pottery to the foregoing, but totally 
covered with engraved lines, which were originally also filled with white 
material. Depth 3 feet. (Pl. II, Fig. 1, No. 3.) 

(35) Fragment of a roughly made handle of very rude pottery, having particles: 
of shells init, The vessel must have been very large though its thickness 
was only | inch. (Pl. IT, Fig. 1, No. 9.) 

(4) Fragment of a well-modelled handle, of a type co far unique. The pottery 
is of a rather coarse texture though quite smooth on the outside. Its 
colour varies from a dark grey to buff. Depth 3 feet, (PI. II, 
Fig. 1, No. 10.) . 

(35) Fragment of handle, also of very fine make, the pottery being of much finer 
texture than the foregoing. Its thickness is about } inch, depth 2 feet, 
(Pl. I, Fig. 1, No. 11.) 

(36) A fine bit of pottery which might have possibly been meant for a handle, 
Its colour consists of several shades of brown and orey and it bears a 
rather fine slip. Depth 24 feet. (Pl, III, Fig, 2.) 

(37) Five very fine sherds of a dark slate colour, having rather elaborate engraved 
designs. These are amongst the finest bits of pottery met with during 
the whole of the excavations. Depth varies from 2 to d+ feet. (PL. II, 
Fig. 2, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5.) 


Other artefacts found in this layer consist in the following :— 


(1) A shell of Cypraw lurida (L..), bored at one end, having evidently been used 
asm pendant, Depth 24 feet. Such a shell is stil] used as a charm in 
Malta. (PL IY, Fig. 1, No. 1.) 

(2) A portion of the pereostome of a marine shell, having @ groove cut in its 
middle part. It might, possibly, have been used as a button, (PL IV, 
Fig. I, No. 2.) 

(3) A fossil cast of 4 sea date (iithodomus) bored at one end. having, obviously 
also served as a pendant. Depth 2} feet. (Pl. IV. Fig. 1, No. 3.) 
(These casts are frequently met with in our coralline limestone.) 

(4) A bit of worked flint of a reddish-brown colour, found at the very bottom 
of this layer. (PL. IV, Fig. 2, No. 2.) 

(3) A very well worked sling-stone, made of globigerina limestone. Depth 
2} feet. 

(6) Another sling-stone made of the same stone but not 30 well worked. Depth 

S feet, 
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2nd Layer—This layer varied in depth from | to 3 feet or more, and mainly 
consisted of a fine red soil, Several of the above-mentioned lenticulur-shaped 
deposits were met with im this layer. 
The organic remains found were the following -— 


Mammalia. 
Man.—A tooth found at a depth of about 4 feet from the surface (Pl, IV, Fig. 3, 
No. 1), as well az some phalanges found at various depths. 
Deer.—Towards the left af this trench the bones of deer were more or less common, 


in other parts they were scarce. 
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Hippopotamus.—On the right-hand side of the cave ata rather high level and 
inside & moderately deep fissure (see Fig. 3, Section IT) were found the bones 
which probably belonged to an entire leg of a hippopotamus. These hones 
are in & very good state of preservation, showing that they had not been 
rolled about in any way. 

Vole.—Several bones, especially jaws, were found in one of the lenticular-shaped 
deposits, These remains belong to a new species which has heen described 
by Miss Bate as Arvicola melitensi (see Geological Magazine, Vol. LVI, 
p. 209, May, 1920). 

Aves. 

Avian remains were met with at various depths ; the greater part of these have 
not yet been identified, though some which were sent to the British Museum 
were declared by Miss Bate to belong to passerine birds (see Geological 
Magazine, Vol. LVI, p. 211). 
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Reptilia, 

Toad.—A large number of bones which have been assigned by Dr. G. A. Boulanger, 
F_B.S., to the common toad (Bufo vulgaris) were found in a rather extensive 
lenticular-shaped deposit of red soil. They were particularly plentiful 
towards the left-hand side of the cavern. 

Tortoize—Some fragments of the campace of Lutremys ewropea were found in 
one af the pockets of dark-red soil above-mentioned, ata depth of about 
34 feet from surface. A plastron and « humerus of another chelonian were 
found in a different deposit at more or less the same depth. 


No chelonians are found in a wild state at present in the Maltese islands, though 
specimens are imported and kept in confinement as pete. 





Fig. 2.—5CrION: tH. 


Mollusca. 
[herws—The variety despottii, C. Gatto, of this species of snail was very abundant 
in almost all the lenticular-shaped deposits. 
Rumina,—Specimens of R, decollaty were met with together with the foregoing. 
Meewlaria vermiculeta (Mull.).—Of this species only traces were noticed, 


Towards the middle of this trench almost at the bottom of this layer (i.e. 4 feet 
from the original floor of the cave) several shells of Tberus, etc., were found having a 
etalagmitic comting, 

Note.—As regards the toad, it 1s important to note that no species exists at the 
present day in the Maltese islands, notwithstanding the fact that Bufo variabilia 
is found on Lampedusa and 2. vulgaris and B, viridis are both more or less common 
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in Sicily. I may also add that 1 have several times imported spectmens of these 

batrachians, and though I have done my best to acclimatize them, they have never 

lived. 

The artefacts in this layer consisted of the following :— 

(1) ‘Two very roughly mae sling-stones, found at a depth of about 44 feet from 
the surface. 

(2) A chert knife, 1} by inch, found almost as the same depth. (Pl. IV, Fig. 2, 
No. 1.) 

(3) A very well worked flint knife, 1 by § inch. Its colour is partly yellow and 
partly red. Depth 4 feet from surface. (PL. IV, Fig. 2, No. 3.) 

(4) A flake of stone, similar to flint, but more opaque and of a’ fine light red 
colour. Depth 4 feet. (Pl. IV, Fig. 2, No. 4) 


Besides these several neolithic sherds were obtained at depths which varied 
from 3 to 3 feet from the surface, but as the material where they were accumulated 
appeared to have been disturbed they were discarded. 

3rd Layer —This varied in depth from 2 to + feet and was also composed of a 
reddish soil which was of a pasty consistency. Both organic and inorganic remains 
found in it varied immensely in their distribution. Bits of stalactites and pebbles 
were very abundant, especially towards the immer part, whilst the soil in the part 
nearer to the entrance of the cavern was practically free from such material. 

The organic remains consisted of the following >— 


Mammatia. 

Mon.—Two teeth found in the centre part of the trench at a depth of about 
6 feet. (PI. IV, Fig. 3, Nos. 6 and 7.) The crown of one of them (an 
incisor), No. 7, is remarkably small and its root has a well-marked tmward 
mclination. 

A third tooth (PI. 1V, Fig. 3, No. 8) was found beneath a stalagmitic 
layer about 4 inch thick, at a depth of about 5] feet from the surface, Its 
crown (a canine) appears to have been cut to give it a. sharp pomted edge. 

A fourth tooth (Pl, IV, Fig. 3, No. 9) was found at some distance from 
the others, whilst two more (PL IV, Fig. 3, Nos. 10 and 11) were picked 
up whilst. digging over the chasm at a depth of about 6 feet from the 
surface (in 3rd layer). 

An incisor (PI. IV, Fig. 3, No, 12) was found at a depth of 6 feet, just 
beneath the smashed stalagmitic floor below the large stalagmite (eee Fig, 4, 
Section IT, A). 

A motacarpal bone and a phalunx (PI. IV, Fig. 4, Nos. | und 4) were 
picked up whilst digging at a depth of about 6 feet, but nearer to the 
entrance of the cave, These two bones are much less mineralized than 
any of the preceding, and are very hight. 
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Hippopotamus.—Few, but very well preserved bones of H. penlandi were met 
with at the very bottom of this layer, at a depth of 6 to 7 feet from the 
surface. 

Elephant.—A very fine molar of E. mnaidrensis was found in what appeared to 
be another lenticular-shaped deposit of fine red earth at a depth of about 
6 feet, This molar could not have been much rolled as its roots were quite 
sharp and almost complete. It is well mineralized, and both in colour and 
consistency is very similar to the globigerina limestone. 

Deer —Limb bones, teeth and bits of antlers were more or leas abundant, 
especially towards the right-hand side of the cave. These remains belong 
to two distinct species of the genus. 





Fig, 4+—sErtios 111. 


The artefacts consisted in the following -— 


(1) A piece of lava, i by 4 by 1 inch, one side of which is very smooth showing 
that ithad very probably been used asa grinder. It was picked up whilst 
digging at a depth of about 5 feet from the surface, to the left, in a 
deposit of red soil. (Section TT, A, Fig. 3.) 

(2) A piece of globigerina limestone, 5 by 4 by 1 inch, very regularly shaped 
and showing signs of fire. Found at the bottom of this layer just above 
the rock shelf (at about 7 feet from the surface), (Wide Section I, B, 
Fig. 3.) 


ith Layer—This laver in some parts was as much as 3 feet deep, but sometimes 
it disappeared altogether, 
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The organic remains met with in it consisted of the following :— 


Mammalia. 

Hippopotamus. —Limbh bones, molars and bits of tusks of these pachyderms were 
accumulated in fair quantities in various parts of this layer and were mostly 
in a very gol state of preservation. 

Elephant—Bita of tusks were found in various parts, They were extremely 
friable so that they could not stand the gentlest handling. 

Deer—Bones of deer were only met with in the middle part of the trench and 
almost at the very bottom of this layer. 

Sth Layer—This varied from the 4th layer chiefly in the great abundance of 
bones and teeth of Hippopotami and a number of molars of elephants. The latter 
species appear to be of much greater antiquity than any of the other remains, and all 
of them must have been carried for a very long distance before they were depocited 
here. 
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These remains vary greatly in colour, some being grey or yellowish, having 
blotches of darker shades, Others are of a bright ochre, whilst some are almost 
black. A number of them were found deposited in pockets of blue or yellowish 
clay. 

The remains above described are only 4 small portion of what has been obtained 
from this trench ; a large quantity still remains to be examined. 


THe Ovren Trencu. 

This trench, which is separated from the middle one by about 5 feet, is 30 feet 
long, having an average width of 27 fect. The strata vary considerably at a relatively 
ehort distance, and this may be seen from the portions of earth which have been left 
standing for the purpose. 
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The upper strata were not so rich in either animal remains or pottery as those 
of the middle trench, though some of the former are of great interest as they belong 
to species hitherto unrecorded either for Malta or for the cave. 

The chasm in this part of the cavern runs generally almost ot the centre 
(Section TV, Fig. 5), It is also much wider than in the middle trench. The rocks 
on the left-hand side are covered with a stalagmitic deposit which bas percolated 
through the soil, thus some of the remains found here were adhering to each other, 
to other solid material, or to the rock itself, 

The edge of the rock on the left side (Section IV, B, Fig. 5) has a peculiar gloss 
as if it had been smoothed down by a continuous friction. The superficial material 
in this part of the cave consisted of the usual rounded boulders, which in some 
parts were piled up against the sides of the cave to a height of 5 feet or more; the 
organic and inorganic remains amongst these boulders were also similar to those 
found with the superficial material of the middle trench. 

The principal layers m this trench are five. 

lat Loyer —Consisting of a compact red soil varying in depth from 6 inches to 
1 foot, though at certain points it was as deep as 2 feet or even more. The following 
organic remains were found in this layer :— 

Mammalia. 
Man.—Two molars found at a depth of 1 and 14 feet respectively, 
Diog.—Bones of a dog found almost at the top of this layer. They appeared to 
be of a recent date. | 
fforse.—Many bones of the horse found both in this and in the second layer. 
It seems probable that these were not deposited simultaneously with the 
soil, and they did not show any sign of fossilization, 

Sheep or goat._Several bite of bones and teeth belonging to either or both found 

at the top of the layer, but though old were not mineralized. 


Aves, 
A few bits found at a depth of from 6 inches to 1 foot, These have not yet 
been identified. 
Molluscs. 


Rumina decollata (R.).—Shells of this species were very abundant in some parts 
of this layer but they appeared to be very scarce elsewhere, 

Maoularia vermiculata (Mull.).—The shells of this snail were met with all through 
the layer but they were more plentiful in those parts where the preceding 
species was Tost abundant, The greater part of the specimens belonged 
to the small form of the species and aro very similar to these found abun- 
dantiy on Filfola at the presentday. A few are, however, ofan exceptionally 
large size and are larger than any which can be found now living on any of 
the islands of the Maltese group. . 
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The artefacts consisted of many potsherds, the more important of which were :— 

(1) A bit of woll-baked pottery of a dark slate colour, having some lines incised 
on it which were filled with the usual white materis!. Depth 1 foot. 
(Pi. I, Fig. 2, No, 9.) 

(2) A sherd of grey colour, having a thin layer of ochre on the outside. The 
incisions on it are very coarse and the pottery is of a very rough texture 
having particles of shells in it, Depth 14 feet. (PL I, Fig. 2, No. 10.) 

(3) A bit of pottery of a much coarser texture than No. 2, The lines incised 
on it are, however, very regular. It also contains many particles of 
shells. Depth 14 feet. (PL I, Fig. 2, No. 11) 

(2) A fragment of a handle of light red pottery, probably belonging to the Punic 
period. Depth 1 foot. (PL II, Fig. 1, No. 4.) 


2nd Layer.—Varied in depth from I to 2} feet and consisted of a loose red soil 


with a good number of sngular stones embedded in some parts of it. 


The organic remains found in this layer were the following :— 


Mammalia. 
Man.—One molar. Depth about 2 feet. 
Deer.—Few bones, mostly broken, and some teeth met with at various depths. 


Mollusca. 

Macularia vermiculata (Mull.)—Met with more or less frequently and mostly 
in fragments. 

Rumina decollata (R.)—Commonly spread all through the layer, 

Cyclostoma melitense (Sowh.).—Very sparingly met with at various depths. 
Not the slightest difference can be noticed in these specimens from those 
living at present in these islands. This is worth noticing, as in some of 
the pleistocene deposits of Malta the Cyclostoma met with is rather similar 
to the C. eulcatum, 

Oastrea lamellosa (Broce.)—One valve of this edible marine species was found 

at a depth of about 2) feet. 


The artefacts consisted of two or three sling-stones and several potsherds belonging 


to both the Neolithio and Bronze Ages ; s number of these sherds are similar to those 
found in the neighbourhood of Borg in-Nadur. The only two bits which bear incisions 
are the following -— 


(1) A bit of o red and grey colour of a fine texture, bearing two well-incised 


parallel lines on it. Depth about 2} feet from surface. (PI. I, Fig. 2, 
No. 8.) ‘ 
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(2) A sherd of a very coarse texture, having particles of shella in it. Its colour 
is a dark slate and the lines incised on it are very rough. Depth 2 feet, 
(Pl. I, Fig. 2, No. 12.) 


ord Layer —This layer varied in depth from 9 inches to Ld feet and consisted of 
a very fine red soil practically free from stones. Some boulders were, however, found 
embedded in the soil towards the inner part of the cave. Some deposits of whitish 
earth were also met with in this layer, varying in thickness from a few lines to over 
4 foot ; m one part one of these deposits was almost 1 foot thick. 

The organic remains found were the following -— 


Marwmalia, 
Pig.—One molar, almost at the surface. 
Horse-—Several teeth found at various depths. 
Cow—Few teeth, also found at various depths. 


Aves. 


A few avian remains, which have not yet been identified, were also found at 
different depths. 
Mollusca. 

The land shells consisted practically of the same species that were met with 
in the foregoing layer, but | failed to find a single specimen of the species discovered 
by Cooke im his sixth trench, which was situated im the same locality occupied by 
a part of the trench under review, Count Caruana Gatto, who accompanied Cooke 
during the latter's excavations, assures me that the species alluded to was found in 
the locality above referred to. 

Tapes: decussatus (Lin.)—A valve and some fragments at various depths. 

Tritonium evtaceum (Von Salis),—Some broken specimens and many fragments 

found at different depths. 


It is important to note that this species which was then evidently common and 
was undoubtedly used as food, is at present one of the rarest species of marine 
molluses met with in our sea. 

The artefacts consisted of Neolithic potsherds which do not merit special reference, 
some sling-stones and 4 piece of lava. Depth about 3 feet. The lava has three grooves 
eit on one side and was yery probably used a= a grinder. 

4th Layer —'This varied in depth from 5 to T feet and consisted for the greater 
part of grey clayey earth, which in some parts was of the consistency of peat. In a 
part quite distinct from that where Cooke dug his sixth trench, the earth appeared to 
be displaced. I, therefore, discarded all the remains found in it. 
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The organi¢ remains collected from this layer were the following — 


Mammalia. 

Man.—One tooth. Depth about 6 feet from surface, 

Deer.—Tones, teeth, and antlers, belonging to two distinct apecies, met with 
almost all through the whole layer, but only common towards the right- 
hand sicle. 

Fox (?}—Remains of a fox, consisting principally of jaws and teeth. Depth 
varying from 54 to 7 feet or more from surface. These remains probably 
belong also to two distinct species, 

Wolf (?})}—A part of a mandible with two molars in a very good state of preser- 
vation. Depth about 5 feet from surince. 

Aippopotamus—Some very well preserved bones, at various depths probably 
lying in their anatomical position. 


Aves, 


A few bones of birds, not yet identified, met with at various depths. 


Mollusca. 

Frfonium cufaceum (Von Salis.) —Fragments at a depth of 5 to 6 feet from 

surface. 
Murex trunoulus (Lin.).—Few bits found with the foregoing. 
Cerithium vulgatum (Brug.)—Three broken specimens. Depth 5 to 54 fee, 
Cardium rusticum (Chermn.)—Fragments more or less frequent at top of layer. 
Cardim tuberowlatum (Lin.)—A broken valve. Depth about 6 feet. 
Patella caerulea (Lin.j.—A specimen found at a depth of about 6} feet. 





All the above marine mollusea were evidently used as food, as they are still 


used in Malta, except the 7. cufeceum which, as already stated, is now very rare, 
and the (. tuberewlatum which is also very scarce. 


The artefacts consisted of a piece of chert with'very fine edges, which could have 


perhaps served asa scraper. (PI. IV, Fig. 2, No. 5.) Depth 5 feet. 


5th Layer, —This layer, of which only about 34 feet have been excavated, consists 


of & grey loamy earth, with many pebbles and rounded boulders embedded. 


The organic remains found in it were :— 


Manunalua. 
Deer.—Only « few bones in a very fragmentary state, mostly at top of 
layer. 
VOL, LID. i 
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Hippopetamus—Bones, molars and tusks were quite abundant and some parte 
of the layer were literally packed with them. Some of these remains were 
in a very good state of preservation, most of them were very highly miner- 
alized and unquestionably of great antiquity. Many were found crushed, 
but all the fragments still lying in their proper position. I have not, 
however, been able to find out what really caused such pressure as to crush 
them. 

Elephanty—The remains of elephants were, here, also relatively plentiful. 
They consisted chiefly of rounded fragments of molars, And appeared to 
be of still greater antiquity than the remains of the hippopotamus. 
Evidently these elephants’ remains had been rolled about a great deal 
before they were deposited in the place where they were now found. 
Amongst them two distinct species can be distinguished. 


Several cartloads of animal remame have been extracted from this trench. 
Some time is, therefore, required for these remains to be properly examined. 


Tue Isxen Trexca. 

This is separated from the middle trench by about 5 feet. It is about 18 feet 
long, 30 feet wide, and its greatest depth about 10 feet. 

A group of very fine stalagmites stand on a solid rock in the middle of the chasm. 

The layers vary considerably and differ to a great extent, especially from those 
of the middle trench. 

The principal are the following -— 

lst Layer.—Red soil with quite a number of small stones embedded in it. 
Depth 1 to 2 feet. 

The organic remains in it consisted of some very friable bones belonging to the 
same species of domestic animals met with in the other trenches, and fragments of 
bones of deer, which are quite mineralized. 

The artefacts consisted in sherds belonging to periods ranging from the Bronze 
to Punic Ages. None are, however, worthy of special mention, except perhaps 
a handle made of very rude pottery, (Pl. III, Fig. 1, No. 7.) Towards the inner 
part of this trench some stalagmuitic deposits ran almost all through the width of 
the layer. 

Dad Loyer.—Fine red-soil, practically free from stones or other material, Depth 
14 to 2} feet. 

Grd Layer.—Same sort of red soil, but full of small lumps of clayey material, 
A fragment of a handle was found at a depth of about 2) feet in this layer, This 
fragment is of a very coarse pottery of a slate colour, bearing some symmetrical lines 
which os usual are filled with a white material, The handle must have belonged 
to a moderately large sized vessel. (PL II, Fig. 1, Ne. 8.) As in the first layer 
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several stalagmitio strata of various thickness ran in this layer, especially towards the 
inner part of the cave. 

4th Layer.—This oonsisted also of fine red earth, } to 1 foot deep, Bones, antlers, 
and teeth of deer were frequently met with, some lay in juxtaposition and adhering 
together by means of stalagmitie infiltrations, 

oth Layer.—A compact clayey earth or reddish colour, 24 to 5 feet deep; very 
unprolific. 

Oth Layer,—Composed practically of the same sort of soil. Scattered remains of 
both deer and hippopotamus were found in it, the latter being very abundant in some 
parta towards the bottom, 

Broken stalactitic pendants of various shapes lay scattered in several parts of 
this trench in relative abundance. Very curiously no land shells were found in any 
of the layers, and yet that part of the middle trench where land shells, especially 
Therus, were found so abundantly, is situated very near. 

Some of the statements made in this report may seem rather puzzling, but such 
riddles are frequently met with in this cave. The portions of cave earth which I 
have left standing and untouched in their original position can, however, bear me 
evidence and tell their own tale to future explorers of Ghar Dalam. 


MAYA AND CHRISTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 
By Ricnanp C. E, Loxe, B.A. 


Proressor 8, G. Moniry, in his book, The Inscriptions at Copan (Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, 1920), has very fully discussed the correlation of the Maya and 
Christian eras, and his able statement of the problems imvolved is very valuable 
even for those who do not accept his conclusion that 12-9-0-0-0 13 Ahan 8 Kankin 
fell sometime m a.p. 1536. Nearer than this his correlation does not go, The 
correlation suggested first by Bowditch and afterwards for other reasons by 
Capt. Joyce gives an agreement exact to the day and makes 13-2-13-3-1 9 [mix 
19 Zip fall on 11th September, 1536, This will be called here the Bowditch system, 
as his paper was the earliest, and I have given evidence of its correctness in several 
papers in Man, The only other correlation worth considering is that derived from 
the Chronicle of Oxkutzrab making 11-16-0-0-0 13 Ahau & Xul fall between July, 
1539, and July, 1540, and 11-15-17-0-0) 12 Ahau 3 Yaxkin fall between July, 1536, 
and July, 1537. 

Professor Morley admits that the evidence derived from all the sources is 
consistent with the Bowditch system as far as the katuns are concerned, and he con- 
fesses that he can neither explain the discrepancies in the tuns nor give a correlation 
exact to the day. His strongest argument against the Bowditch system is that 
there is a large preponderance of authorities to show that a.p. 1536 was a year § Canac 
as his system requires instead of 4 Kan as required by the Bowditch system. That 
difficulty was already shown by Dr, E. Seler (Bulletin 28 of Bureau of American 
Ethnology, p. 333), and it is that difficulty which it is the object of the present paper 
to remove. All dates in the Christian era are given here eecording to the Julian 
calendar, and the month days of the later Maya dates have been increased by 1 day, 
so a8 to conform to the Old Empire system. 

The discrepancies in the various sources as to the correspondence of the sae 
and Christian eras are #0 marked that after making allowance for possible carelessness 
of the Indians and for errors of subsequent copyists and translators, the impression 
is left that there was some deeper reason for the divergences. The explanation I 
offer is that they arise from the calculation of intercalary days. It is generally 
accepted that the Maya calendar was a shifting one with an unchangeable year of 
$65 days, and that in order to make the festivals fall at appropriate seasons the 
priests calculated at any given time what the error of the calendar was, ani fixed 
the date of the festival accordingly, without disturbing the order of the shifting 
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talendar. Bowditch has shown instances in the inscriptions of apparent corrections 
of the calendar on the basis of 25 days foreach Venus cycle of 104 years, and one day 
for every four years in the excess, Landa, on the other hand, states that the Maya 
year was 365 days and six hours in length, which implies a correction of one day for 
every four years, and there are reasons for supposing that this system was used, 
as well as the other in the Old Empire (Man, 1919, 20; 1921, 22), Indirectly 
Landa’s account of the Maya months strongly supports the view that the correction 
Was made without disturbing the shifting calendar. Unlike the Aztec, whose monthly 
festivals regularly fell on the last day of each month, the Maya in Landa’s time 
had no fixed month day for festivals, and only three cases are given of any definite 
day of a month for a festival, namely, 1 Pop, 7 Zip and 16 Xul, while the festivals 
in Mol, Chen, Yax and Zac are stated to be on days designated by the priests. 
Regarding the making of new idols of wood, he says : “ ‘They had for this a particular 
time which was this month of Mol, or any other if the priest judved proper to change 
it.” Nothing definite is stated as to the festivals in the other months, but such 
expressions as “on another day in the month of Mac” and “ during the month 
Muan ” seem to imply that they were on variable dates fixed by the priests. This 
state of affairs would be linble to cause just such confusion as we do find—one source 
might give a month date according to the shifting calendar, and another according 
to the corrected system, by which the actual celebration of the festivals was regulated, 
while the tonalamatl count and the count of tuna and katuna remained unchanged, 
eo a8 to fall on the same days in. both systems, 

Sow on the Bowditch correlation the I1th September, 1556, was equivalent 
to 13-2-15-3-1 9 Imix 19 Zip, and fell in a year 4 Kan, as stated in three of the 
sources. Buf nearly all the other sources make the year 1536 fall in a year 8 Caune, 
Referrmg to the table in my paper (Man, 1918, 70), which is calculated for the shifting 
calendar, it appears that from the zero point of the Long Count 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, 
15th January, 42 wc. to 19-38-4440 11 Ahan 8 Kayab, 6th June, 1543 acn., is a 
distance of 5184 years. The intercalation needed for this distance on the Landa 
plan is 1296 days, and if we follow Bowditch in deducting all full years from the 
sum of intercalary days, we get by subtracting 1095 days (= $ years) a remainder of 
201 days, equal to.10-1 in Maya notation as the amount to be used in rectifying the 
calendar at that time. It seems probable that the Maya would prefer to use a 
number consisting of even uinals, 80 a9 not-to disturb the count of day signs, and 
would neglect the odd kins. This gives us 10-0, so that, ey. when 2 Zac came 
Tound in the shifting calendar it would in the corrected calendar be 2 Pop by counting 
back the 200 days by which the shifting calendar had gone too fast. Assuming, then, 
that all dates in the sources which agree with the Bowditch system are given 
according to the shifting calendar by which 4 Kan 2 Pop fell in 1596, then on that 
date the corrected first month of the year coincided not with Pop, but with the 
preceding Zac of the shifting calendar. But the 2 Zac which fell last before 4 Kan 
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2 Pop was 8 Cauac 2 Zac, and this gives us 8 Cauac as the year bearer according to 
the corrected system, and exactly agrees with the majority of the sources and with 
the Morley system. This change of 10-0 in the month reckoning would produce not 
only a displacement of 9 years in the calendar round dates of the year bearers 
(8 Cauac instead of 4 Kan), but also a displacement of 3-11-0 in the calendar round 
date of the day on which a katun or tun having the same day number would fall. 
So in the Bowditch system Katun 13 Ahau falls on 3 Zodz, but in the Morley system 
on 8 Kankin and the distance from 13 Ahau 3 Zodz to 13 Ahau 8 Kankin is 5-11-0, 
This explanation that the dates which agree with the Morley system sre given 
according to the corrected dates of the month festivals exactly explains all the 
discrepancies both in the year bearers and the tuns between the two systems of 
correlation, and disposes of all difficulties except those in the Oxkutzeab chronicle. 
Here we find the year bearers coinciding with the same years A.D. as in the Morley 
system. The katuns are not mentioned, but the tuns are, and it states that Tun 15 
Ahau (assumed to be also Katun 13 Ahau) fell on 8 Xul, instead of 8 Kankin, as is 
required by the Morley system. The distance in the calendar round from 13 Ahau 
8 Kankin to 13 Ahau 8 Xul is 3-11-0. We therefore have the curious result that the 
katuns in the Oxkutzeab system are displaced in the calendar round from those in 
the Morley system by the same distance as the latter are from those in the Bowditch 
system. This displacement also involves the displacement of the years in the 
Christian era, in which the katuns fall. So Katun 13 Ahau in the Oxkutzcab system 
fell in 1539 or 1540, instead of 1536, according to the Morley system. I think the 
most probable explanation is that this displacement of the katuns and tuns arises 
from error. The Maya doubtless knew that the correction of 10-0 involved a dis- 
placement of 3-11-0 in the calendar round position of the katuns and tuns, and the 
writer of the Oxkutzcab chronicle seems to have erroneously made this displace- 
ment from a set of dates which were already corrected, but he did not also displace 
the year bearers by a further distance of nine years, as he ought to have done to be 
consistent. The error may well have been made by Don Juan Xin, when on 
29th May, 1685, as he records, he copied it from “ characters called Anares.” An 
incorrect calculation would be very natural so long after the native culture had been 
destroyed. In any case he made many obvious errors in the dates he gives. His 
date 10 (possibly meant for 18) Zip for the death of the water bringer is also an 
inconsistency, since it would agree with the Bowditch not the Morley system. 
Professor Morley has demonstrated the impossibility of reeanciling any correlation 
based on the Oxkutzcab chronicle with the Long Count. The same objection does 
not arise with the Bowditch correlation, even with regard to the new dates from 
Yucatan fixed in the Long Count by him. These are 11-12-8-13-4 (or 10-3-8-14-4) 
at Chichen Itza, 11-12-17-11-1 and 11-15-16-12-14 (or 12-8-16-4-14), both at Uxmal 
and 11-19-11-0-0 at Chichen Itza. All are consistent with the Bowditch system, 
except the date 11-12-17-11-1 at Uxmal, which is earlier than Katun 2 Ahau taken 


~~ 
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to be 11-15-0-0-0 2 Ahan 8 Zac in the Bowditch system, waich is the date of the 
first mention of Uxmal in the Books of Chilan Balam. Even if the city was only 
founded at that time, there might well be a mention of an earlier date. At Quirigua 
there is a date over 300 years before the earliest contemporaneous one there. 

It is worthy of note that the above calculation for rectifying the calendar makes 
the corrected beginning of the year fall on the 2nd February, since according to Landa 
the Ist February fell on 1 Zac (no doubt of the shifting calendar). But Sahagun states 
that the first day of the Aztec year fell on 2nd February, or, according to Dr. Seler, 
the 12th February, allowing for the shift in the calendar (Bull, 28, p. 142), and the 
Cakchiquel year is alzo said to have commenced on Ist February. Probably the 
many conflicting statements as to the commencement of the Aztec year are 
similarly to be explained by the confusion between a corrected and an uncorrected 
calendar, What we are here concerned with is that the evidence indicates a 
remarkable agreement between the dates which all these peoples who had a 
calendar of common origin regarded as the trae commencement of the year, and 
this agreement in itself corroborates the theory now put forward, The calculation 
from the commencement of the Long Count shows that this date was not merely 
borrowed in later times by the Maya from the Nahua tribes. There is, however, a 
further confirmation of the theory. Dr. Seler (Bull. 28, p. 22) has noted that the 
festival which Landa says was celebrated by the Maya in either Chen or Yax presents 
many features of a new year festival, but the foregoing theory precludes us from 
regarding it as a corrected date for the commencement of the year. According 
to Landa, the month Chen began on 23rd December, and Yax on 12th January, 
Now on referring to the table in Man, 1918, 70, it will be found that the normal 
date 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu fell on 13th January, 3642 n.c. As the Christian dates in the 
table and in Landa are in the Julian calendar, it follows that they fall on the same 
(lates as the corrected Maya calendar dates would by using Landa’s value for the 
length of the Maya year, which is equal to the Julian year. Hence 1 Yax in the 
shifting calendar in Landa’s time fell on the corrected date (or within a day of it) 
representing the anniversary of the zero point of the Long Count, and his statement 
that the festival was in cither Chen or Yax exactly confirms this, because owing to 
the shift in the calendar it had for 80 years previously fallen in Chen, and was only 
then just shifting into Yax. It was evidently a day of very special importance 
when they “ beheld the prophecies of the Bacabs,” “ and besides they renewed their 
idols of clay and their braziers, and if necessary they rebuilt the house or renovated 
it and placed upon the wall the memory of these things in their proper characters.” 
The words I have italicized occur in the acount of no other festival. What could 
be more likely than that they should commemorate the commencement of their 
chronology? We have other evidence also that the commencement of the Long 
Count was remembered in later times. In the Codex Tro-Cortesianus, which is 
evidently a late document, there is on pp. 34-37 the complete series of year bearers 
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commencing with 10 Cauac. So far as I know no explanation has been suggested 
why the series should begin with that year bearer. Now it appears from the only 
month date in the Codex 15 Ahau 13 Cumhu that the day signs fell on the same 
month days as in the Old Emprre; therefore these year bearers must have each 
fallen on 2 Pop, and the first year bearer of the series must have been 10 Cauac 2 
Pop. But the 2 Pop which occurred next after 4 Ahau 8 Cumbhyw fell on 10 Cauac, 
so there appears an excellent reason for that year bearer being chosen to begin 
the series—it would be a most natural plan to commence the year bearers from that 
which fell first after the commencement of the Long Count. Tt thus appears that 
the Maya not only took account of the corrected date of 1 Pop, the beginning of the 
calendar year, but also that of 4 Ahan 8 Cumbhu, the beginning of their era, and this 
consistent result is a strong confirmation of the theory. 
Before closing this paper rt is well to deal with what Professor Morley styles 
the error of Bowditch and Joyce in making the katums of the later Maya begin on 
the days from which they are named, instead of making them end on those days 
as he does. Thus on their system a Katun 13 Ahau would begin on 13-2-0-)-0 
13 Ahaw 3 Zodz, and the date 13-2-13-3-1 9 Imix 19 Zip would fall within that katun, 
while in the Morley system it would fall in Katun 11 Ahau, because the next katun 
ending is 13-344)-0 11 Ahau 8 Kayahb. I think the best explanation is found in 
what Professor M, P. Nilsson (Primitive Time Reckoning, London, 1920) calls the 
“pars pro toto” counting. He has very ably shown that early races tend to use 
concrete indications of time, and to reckon discontinuously by points of time, instead 
of lengths of time, ¢.g. 50 many harvests or sowings or snows, instead of so many 
years, giving a point of time marked by something concrete like the harvest, instead 
of the duration of time as we have in view in speaking of a year. Of course, if the 
points of time only oceur once in each period, the counting of them serves just as 
well as counting the periods. The best example for the present discussion is the use 
of sabbath instead of week in the Society Islands—so many sabbaths instead of so 
many weeks. If is a striking fact that, though the Maya in their inscriptions of the 
Old Empire frequently fixed a single day (a point of time) se accurately that it could 
hot oceur again for 374,400 years, yet so far as we know they had no means of 
denoting a duration of time as we do when we say an event occurred in a certain 
month or year or century without specifying the exact point of time. No method 
appears by which they could state that an event occurred in a certain tun or katun 
or cycle. The Period-endings merely showed that so many cycles or katuns or 
tuns ended on such a day, again only giving the point of time when the periods 
ended, not the duration of them. The same is evidently the case in the Books of 
Chilan Balam, and explains why to denote a space of time extending over several 
katuns the practice was to mention the names of all the katuns occurring during 
that time, i.e. really to give the names of the days Ahau on which the katun markers 
were get up—the pomts of time marked by concrete things, not the duration. 
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Thus 6 Ahau the land of Chakanputun was seized; 4 Ahau 2 Ahau 13 Ahau 
1] Ahau 9 Ahau 7 Ahan 5 Ahau 3 Ahau 1 Ahau 1! Ahau 10 Ahan 8 Ahan 
Chakanputun was abandoned.” Now it is obvious here that Chakanputun was not 
abandoned till after the period-ending days 4 Ahau to 10 Ahau inclusive had passed, 
and 1t follows that 8 Ahau the last period-ending day had alao passed before that 
event, and that the land of Chakanputun was seized some time after the period-ending 
day 6 Ahan and before 4 Ahau. Thus the Bowditch-Joyce way of naming the 
katuns is correct, though the Maya looked at it from a different point of view. So 
we have “ Oxlahun Ahaw cimei abpula,” “13 Ahau the water bringer died“; ie. 
first there occurred the day 15 Ahau, on which the katun marker was set up, and 
afterwards occurred the death. So also the Oxkutzcab chronicle states “ the Tun 
on 2 Yaxkin it was,” ete., thus noting the day on which the tun marker was set 
Up, just as it notes other events. This shows that the inscription on the Monjas 
at Uxmal on which Professor Morley chiefiy reliea for his contention is not a proof 
of it but merely another example of the pars pro toto reckoning. Here there is the 
calendar round date 6 Imix 19 Kankin followed by “ 18 tuns,” and this is followed 
by “13 katuns.” He rightly reads this as 11-12-17-11-1 5 Imix 19 Kankin, but this 
by no means proves, as he thinks, that either the tuns or katuns regarded as lengths 
of time were named from their ending days. The Maya sculptor did not name any 
lengths of time; he merely noted three points of time, the calendar round date and the 
two period endings, but as im this case he put the two latter last it means that they 
occurred after the calendar round date which ia therefore fixed by reference to the 
following period endings, as in the Morley system, but here, too, the Maya looked at 
the matter differently, having points of time in view, not duration. In the Books of 
Chilan Balam, on the contrary, the period-ending days come first, so the events are 
dated by the period endings preceding them. Similarly when so many katuna or 
other periods are mentioned in the inscriptions of the Old Empire, it means that 
so many markers of such periods were set up. If three katun markers had been erected 
then three katuns must have elapsed, and this necessarily caused them to count by 
elapsed time, instead of current time. When counting by points of time, not lengths 
of time, there is no euch thing as current time, but the elapsed time is duly recorded 
by the mention of the last pomt reached. We count by elapsed time only when 
telling the time of day, and then the absence of a means of expressing duration 
‘appears. We can say it is 2.30, giving the pomt of time, but it is not ordinary 
English to say it is in the third hour, and we can only say it is between 2 and 3 o'elock, 
thus reckoning from points as the Maya did. 
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L.—IsTRODUCTORY. 


Tn following incomplete notes upon the Kipsikis or Lumbwa were compiled during 
two periods of residence amongst the tribe—one of eleven months, one of five 
month=—together with some experience of other cognate tribes of the Niloto-Hamitic 
group. 

The tribe is usually known as the Lambwa, a Masai term of opprobrum 
for a pastoral people who have taken to agriculture. The tribe use the name 
Kipsikis, as do the allied tribes, to denote themselves. 

The people are an admixture of races; in the northern portion of their area, 
Belkut, there isa large proportion of Nandi; in the central portion, Buret, of Kisii, 
a Bantu tribe; in the south, Sotik, of Kisii and Dorobo. Throughout all three 
sections runs the Nandi strain in varying predominance, 

It is thonght that the tribe was formed, and now lives, on a migration route 
of pastoralists moving southwards; and that these pastoralists, having moved 
through Nandi and forming that tribe, met Bantu Kisii and later the hunting forest 
people of the Mau escarpments, misealled Dorobo. 

There is thus a pastoral infusion of an unknown race begetting Nandi 
and taking them with them in their movement, Bantu Kisii, and aboriginal 
Dorobo. 
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The constant references throughout this paper to Hollis’ work on the Nandi 
suffice to show the Nandi relationship; in pomt of fact, an amount of the book 
telating to the Nandi was compiled on Kipsikis or Lumbwa evidence. 

The unknown race of pastoralists cannot in all probability now be ascertained ; 
they are probably the legendary people known as Sirikwa, who are thought to have 
lived in earth hollows with possibly a thatch or skin covering as roofing for them- 
selves and their stock. These curious earth hollows are found on the Northern 
Trans Nzoia near Mount Elgon, on the Uashin Gishu Plateau, near the Elgeyn and 
Kamasia escarpments, in Nandi, and as far south as Sotik. There is record of a 
present-day tribe in Tanganyika Territory living in thatched hollows. It is thought 
that these early inhabitants are one and the same people as those who inhabited 
the stone kraals found on the Uashin Gishu Plateau, and that earth was used when 
stone was not available. Curiously these stone kraals are inhabited to this day 
by the Elgeyu, close physical, lingual and customary cousins of the Kipsikis. 
The name Sirikwa persists throughout the Niloto-Hamitic group in the Colony 
for this old race. 

Stone bowls, a stone pestle and mortar, and digging stones (! Awe, as 
found in Cape Colony) have been found in Sotik at about 10 feet from the 
surface, and a digging stone of similar make on the extreme limita of the 
Northern Trans Nezoia; worked obsidian arrow-heads seem to have been 
general, 

The internal evidence of the various tribee—the Nandi, the Suk or Pokwot, the 
Elgoin of Mount Elgon, the Marakwet, the Elgeyu, the Kamasia or Tuken, the 
Lombwa or Kipsikis, and probably the Masai and Turkana—points to a common 
basis, probably Nilotic-pastoralist, with a secondary stratum of aboriginal. and it is 
suggested that the Nilotie influence predominates in cattle customs and the 
ahoriginal in personal rites. 

The Dorobo, a Masai misnomer denoting a tse-tse fly, who know themselves 
iis Ogiek, speak to-day the dialect shared by all the allied tribes, save the Masai and 
Turkana, and do not seem to have spoken any other tongue. They are generally 
thought to be aboriginal; possibly they were, but if the antecedents of any one of 
this tribe are tested in the vicinity of the Niloto-Hamitic group it will be found that 
they can be traced to the Nandi or Kipsikis, and, with the latter, expecially to Sotik. 
The sum total is that a poverty-stricken (in stock) Nandi or Kipsikis takes to hunting- 
forest life, and is designated Dorobo, with the meaning of a poor fellow. The wpshot 
ia that there most probably was an aboriginal tribe which tinctured the customs of 
the present-day tribes, formed by migrant pastoralists, and lost their identity in 
so domg, 

‘Mention has been made of the Masai, and it is usually assumed that this tribe waa 
a fine, pure-bred, fighting race, and for this view there is justification in the enormous 
herds and flocks held by them. If they were ever pure-bred, and it is against reason 
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to assume that they were, they are not so to-day, containing many members of 
the tobes of the Niloto-Hamitie group mentioned above and an ever-increasing 
and recent admixture of Bantu Akikuyu, which last influx may save them from 
extinction, 

The Masai seem more Nilotic than Hamitic, and their most obvious congeners 
are the Turkana, an even more Nilotio tribe, who, if unhindered to-lay, would also 
spread red ruin to all the tribes through whom they would pays in the southem 
search for that philosopher's stone—good grazing, and who would end as the Masai, 
exhausted by their forays finding their salvation tm an influx of new blood. 


Ifl—Pavsicat asp Psycuovocicat. 


As might be expected, the Kipsikis exhibit a variety of types of feature and 
form—the tall, handsome Hamite, the burly Nilotic, the prognathous and somewhat 
repellent Bantu, and the small nicely made hunter. The features of the women do not 
compare with those of the men either from a masculine or feminine standpoint. The 
hair of the head varies from Negro wool to the crinkly and finer hair of the Hamite. 
The feet are often pithecoid and as often well-formed. The carriage of the young men 
and girls is erect and free, 

The resistance to sickness is poor, especially when away from their own country. 

Infant mortality is exceedingly high and seems due in the main to careless 
motherhood. 

The women are not fertile, and children are desired, 

The mentality is reasonably high, and seems to vary with the physical type; 
it is generally higher in the Hamitic type. 

The men are brave and warlike and respond to discipline, the women long- 
suffering ; both have great powers of endurance to bodily hurt and little to internal 

Affection is shown by a man to his mother, his lovers, and his sons, and a 
decreasing respect to his father. 

There is often a firm regard for the European, and with most Europeans it is 
reciprocal, 

Christian Missions have made some headway of recent years, but not to the 
extent they have progressed amongst the Bantu tribes of the Colony, 


I1.—Prrsvits. 
_ Raiding, dancing, and to a less degree hunting, were the only proper pursuits 
of a young man; admiration, dancing, and a little house and garden work of a young 
gitl; » moderately active part in raids, the clearing of ground for the housewife 
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to till, a great deal of talking, some drinking, and discussion concerning the ancestry 
and ownership of past and present cattle of a middle-aged man; hard and never- 
ending toil of a woman. Betrothals, marriages, circumcisions and deaths, and the 
respective rites of old people. It is still much the same. 

To-day an incapability to recognize the ownership of stock by members of 
other tribes takes the place of raiding. 

There is-a present-day tendency to drmking amongst the youths; in former 
days this was forbidden to them as warriors. 

Eleusine grain is Jargely grown, ancl maize of late years. The tree growths 
are cleared by the men, the ground is broken by the women, the whole is fenced 
by both men and women. The turves are burnt and then spread over the soil, 
Elensine grain seems to require unbroken ground for ¢ach crop. 

The care of stock and the lore concerning cattle is the main concern of the men, 
who milk the cattle, and did the present confines of the tribe allow, the aim of 
existence, a purely pastoral life, would probably be achieved, 

Of rerent years a large percentage of the men and youths have sought work for 
wages on European holdings, generally in connection with stock. 


IV.—Corntey axp Porviation, 


‘The country is well-watered and hilly; it seems to have been largely forest 
at one time, but now, save in Sotik, is very poorly wooded. The general altitude is. 
about 6000 feet above sea-level. The rainfall is heavy, Malarial fevers are almost 
unknown, 

The area in the occupation of the tribe is approximately 1000 square mules ; 
the density of population approximately 62-85 to the square mile, exceeded only 
by the Orange River Colony native reservation density in the Union of South Africa. 

The total population (1920) is estimated at 71,091 souls, 62,853 in the Native 
Reserve, 8238 on neighbouring farms, 

The war record of the tribe on active service is probably the best in the Colony 
m proportion to ite numbers, 670 serving in the King’s African Rifles, 1146 in the 
Supply and Transport Corps (Animal Transport) as waggoners and the like. 


V.—Divisions of Tre CocxtTry. 


The country is divided into three counties (emet, pl. emotinuek) — 

Belkut, in the north, so called from bel or pel, to brand, and hut, the mouth ; 
the punishment in this area for theft was to lit the mouth of the thief, 

Buret, in the centre, so called from an Elgeyu or Kamasia named Bureti who 
settled there, 
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Sotik, in the south, so called from a Bantu Kisii, of the neighbouring tribe, named 
Masoti, who established himself near Motigo Hill at o place called Soot. (Cf, Hollis, 
The Nandi, p. 4.) 

VI.—Drvisions or tHe Prorie, 

The Kipsikis do not live in geographical districts or divisions on a war-like 
basis as do the Nandi. The porosiek (sing., puriet) or warrior divisions are -— 

(1) Kongetumion, the lions, members of this band associate themselves with 
the Kipkaigeh puriet in war. They are so called as they are said to have 
eaten a lion when famine-stricken on raid. 

(2) Kipkaigeh, or Koilonget, the long shields. Members of this division are 
mainly of Dorobo blood and predominate in Sotik. 

These two porosiek are known as Kanmgagarek. Ngagarek is said to be the 

name of a former member, 

(3) Kasanet, rough shelters of branches, or Koterik, the reivers; the meaning 
being that it was a characteristic of this band to lie up in shelters in the 
forest and to dispossess returning raiders of their booty, 

(4) Kibeni, a white-sided ox, members of which definitely associate themselves 
with the Kasanet in war. 

These two porosiek are known a8 Mweitan, the same name is used by a section of 

the Uasin Gishu Masai. 

Aman follows the purtef of his father ; this is not the invariable rule, but when 
it is intended to pay a compliment a warrior is invited to join the puriet of his admurers. 
Again, a wise father to this day inatsts on his sons joining other porosiek to avoid 
the possibility of all being killed on one raid. When sorely pushed a man calls 
upon his puriet, “Ab onk ap ei Kipkaigeh,” “ By the shades of my ancestors my 
ox is a Kipkaigeh." and the response is immediate ; while the Kipsikis do not live 
in geographical porosiek, yet on one occasion, when a cry of presumed Mansa} raid 
arose at 2 p.m., every muren (warrior) within a radius of 35 miles was on the scene 
of the raid by § p.m. 

Esch puriet has at its head a kirowokindet, or advisory leader, and under him 
are various “ captains of bands of fifty.” 

When a raid is contemplated, two scouts (sogoldiek or yotindek) are sent some 
days ahead ; these visit the area to be raided, urrange the plan of attack, plaster 
their shields with cow-dung from the villages to be raided, and bring back some 
handfuls of grass as earnest of their endeavours. A day before the raid some ten 
men re-survey the scene of action, and return towards the gathering place of the 
raiding puriet. The raiders set forth amidst a complexity of omens and prohibitions, ¢.g. 
no sexual connection may take place on a raid ; to meet soldier ants when marching 
at night betokens a retreat at once; the ory of the chephugosiot or kiptildilian bird 
immediately in front and immediately behind the raiders is a bad omen, and a bad 
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omen also when erying on the due left or right of the raiders, but a good omen when 
on the halEleft or half-right ; in actual conflict the appearance of the same birds on the 
Tight betokens victory, on the left defeat; the bushbuek (poret) and the baboon 
(moet) are bad omens; likewise the snakes known as erenet and ndaret when on the 
path of the raiders, There is no legend of the orkoiyol’s head accompanying raiders 
as with the Nandi; the orkoiyot is a recent self-imposed infliction upon the Kipsikis, 

As the cattle are captured they are hurried to the rear and the action is closed 
as soon as possible, 

After a suceeasful honucide the killer washes lis bloodstained spear, allows the 
water and blood to drip upon a handful of grass which he licks; there is no stated 
intention of partaking of the virility of the slain. On returning home the warnor 
arrives screaming the name of the tribe of which he has killed his man; the villagers 
come out to meet him and throw grass upon him; he goes far down the stream to 
bathe ceremonially, and plasters red earth (ngarie!) on the right of his face, white 
earth (ewarel) on the left of his face; he draws red parallel lines criss-cross upon his 
right arm, tight leg and on the right of his body, and similarly in white upon the left. 
The shield and spear are both half-plastered with red and white earth. He may not 
wash or oil his body now fora month, and if this is his firat killing he must slaughter 
a white goat, on a second killing the colour is of no moment. The skin of this 
animal is given to a woman past child-birth to wear. A ring made from this skin 
is worn on the big finger of the right hand, with a strip extending to the wrist, where 
it is wound round as a bracelet. This form of ornament is also worn after other 
ceremonial slaughter of animals. Women and children may not eat of the leavings 
of his food, and women shun his presence until the month of seclusion is over. 

This month being completed, the killer seeks a strange woman, especially one who 
is thought barren, and has connection with her, the husband, should he know (and if 
there is a child he must be told) shows no resentment ; the next child born to the 
woman, if a male, is called Kipkoli (holit = a white goat)}—the name is farrly common. 
(Cf. Hollis, The Nandi, p. 4.) 

VI.—Soctat Drvistons. 

These are akin to similar Niloto-Hamitic tribes. 

The male divisions are :— 


Nyetit .. va in i .. Asmall boy, uncircumcised. 
Muren .. “4 = es .. A warrior, after circumcision. 
Chongmiot .. ts asa .. A middle-aged man. 
Boyot .. aC o- * .. Anold man. 

The female :— 
Chepta .. as i - .. Agirl, uncircumcised. 
Mureret a a ‘ie .. Agi, after cireumvcision. 
Kapsirwoniot .. = 5 .. A middle-aged woman. 


Chelnoset = ss WW .. An old woman 
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Vill.— GexeatocicaL Dryrstons. 

The clan! is known as oref, the same word signifies a road or path, or masigon + 
children and captives follow the clan of the father or the captor, Members of the 
samé clan may not intermarry or copulate. 

While the clan tie should be the strongest after the immediate family group, it 
in no wise plays the prominent part noted by anthropologists in other parts of the 
world. It appears to be losing whatever hold it had upon the social life of the 
Kipsikis, and, indeed, the same may be said of most East African tribes, As for 
totemism, the word as defined by Sir J. G. Frazer* postulating an intimate and 
altogether special relation between the totem and the totemite, a superstitious 
respect, and a mutual beneficence cannot be said to apply to the association of the 
clan with an object amongst the Kipsikis ; a relationship akin to totemism does exist 
but it is a playful relationship, rigid only when choosing a wife, without the strict 
sanctions and penalties attached to the cult elsewhere, There is perhaps some 
need fora word other than the Objibway “tetem” to describe the African phenomena. 

The following clans have been noted, the list being far from complete :— 

(1) Talai.? Totem, ngetunda, members will kill the hon and eat its flesh, as do 
the rest of the tribe: ite flesh is said to cause the eater to linger at his 
death and to gasp until a piece of lion’s skin is put over his mouth. 
Women of this clan sing “ Talai pik ap kuton kamapelo?” “ Who can 
cook the kill of a lion? a woman refusing a request with scorn says, 
“ Mie Talat: this form of interjection is used by the women of all clans, 
according to her clan. 

(2) Kiblegen. Totem, cheblangat, leopard. This clan in no wise protects 
the leopard, which has a short shrift when found by any of the tribe. 
“ Maris or nabei,” “ The well-worn path of the cows with calf,” is said 
of this clan, the idea being that this clan is rich and generous. The clan 
is ead to have come from Nandi. 

(3) Kapsirere* Totem, sireret, hawk. This clan does not approve of killing 
the bird :* the clan is called by women Kabeube, the snatchers, from the 
habit of the bird. 

(4) Pagoserek. Totem, ——————, [ton beads, The clan affect these 
beads. A clan of the same name is found with the Bantu Kisii, quite 
probably these people are migrants, the territories adjoin. Women of 
this clan may not wear cowries round the neck, but over the chest and 
under the left arm, as do the Kisii. 

+ It is regretted that the data on this subject is most incomplete, the reasons being that the 
Kipsikis are loving their clan organization, and that the subject was begun shortly before leaving 
the tribe. 

. Feces and Exogemy, 1910, pe 314. 

® The same clan name is found amongst the Nandi and the Suk. 

« The same totem is found amongst the Nandi and Suk. 
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(5) Kibaiyek.! Totem, mororoiet, fror, This clan will not kill the frog. 
There is a widespread ill-omen amongst the Niloto-Hamitic tribes 
associated with killing the frog. The name of the clan is said to be 
an onomatopeic word. They are probably migrants from Nandi, 

(6) Kibasiso.* Totem, asista, sun. This clan is found amongst those Kipsikis 
who have Dorobo blood in their composition. The same clan or totem 
is found with the other tribes of this group. 

(7) Kapkupoiek. Totem, sapfet, tree. Branches of this tree are cut and tied 
to the malwoita shrine of members of this clan when a son is to be 
circumcised.” (Cf. Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 5-1.) 


IX.—Trreat GovennMent. 

The three main geographical divisions of Belkut, Buret, and Sotik have been 
noted ; these divisions subdivide into urban district areas, koref, and these into 
parishes, kokwet, Each koret and kokiwet has ita kirowokindet or spokesman, whose 
functions were mainly advisory, and who possessed no sanctions to enforce his 
orders, should he give any. Other than the rare meetings of the Kirowokit there is 
no trace of a council, each koret being very much a law to itself; there waa no offence, 
for instance, in the rape of a woman of another hore. 

Apart from this organization there are the warrior bands, pororosiek, of which 
mention is made elsewhere. ; 

A third form of government of little ethnological moment is the priest-kingship 
of the Orkoiyot ; this is an infliction of the last fifty years, and the present would-be 
Orkoiyot is a cadet of the Nandi family. The brood of the Orkoiyot are regarded as a 
visitation by the tribe, and there is much feeling against them ; unfortunately they 
find staunch supporters of their magico-religious status in the women, and the women 
of the tribe play as important a part in its life aa elsewhere in Africa; It should 
be noted that the Orkoiyot strain ails from the family in Nandi, and that these 
are & Masai family of the L’Oisegella section ; they seem to have established themselves 
in Nandi some two hundred years ago. (Cf. Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 48-52.) 


A.—Bretu. 

A woman expecting a child takes the neck of a gourd, katet ap sotet, within which 
she seals a charm to guard against the ill-<ffects of proximity to a woman who has 
had mishaps in child-birth. Sexual intercourse between hushand and wife ceases 
aiter the sixth month of pregnancy, and the abstention continues until the child 
ean crawl. 

At a birth the midwife, kork’ ap sikisis, and a number of women assemble, the 
husband and children absent themselves, Parturition takes place in a sitting 

* The sume totem is found amongst the Nandi and Suk, | 

* Other clans are Kapkalwalek or Kapisokoep, Narajek, Kapikaon, Kiprikenek, Motoborik, 
Bakaserek, Kamaka or Kipindcek, Kamaseka, Kapiparkesaik, Kamosin, Bwaswetek, Kapitigo. 
Kaparangwek, Bubesik, Kapasoson, Kiptepenek, Kipicheramik, Kipaep, Kamakorek, 
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position, the father is notified of the sex of his child by the Jaset song being sung 
four times if a boy, thrice if a girl, The placenta is buried in cow-dung in that part 
of the hut partitioned off for the goats, the umbilical cord is cut with the lonye! 
cattie-bleeding arrow and buried with the placenta. The mother remains in seclusion 
for four days if the child is a boy, three if a girl; for six days she may not cook any 
food for her husband, she may not use her hands in eating,’ but uses o spoon of 
segetict, rafia palm, and « plate of skin. At the end of this period she undergoes the 
Lapat ap Eun, washing of hands, a ceremonial washing of the hands and arms 
to the elbow. A supporting belt, leyefto, is worn by the mother, A nurse girl, 
cheplakwet, is usually employed. The father may not touch his child until it can 
walk, nor may any other circumcised male. <A child is not weaned until it is about 
two years of age. (Cf. Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 64-06.) 

The birth of twins is not inauspicious; one of the twins, if a male—and the 
Kipsikis persist that one is always a male—mmust be called Simotwa (Ficus sp.). The 
mother of twins from henceforth may only drink the milk and blood of the cattle 
which have been placed to her own use by her husband, and of no other cattie ; 
this evidently betokens a lifelong unoleanness. (Hollis, 7'he Nandi, p. 68.) 

Infanticide iscommon. Invariably the child of an unmarried, that is uncircum- 
cised, girl is smothered-by placing a cow-dung pad over the mouth of the child } this 
is done by the girl’s mother, the reason given is that the child could not hive because 
the clitoris has not been excised from the mother, and no argument will convince the 
people otherwise. The suggestion to an avaricious people that the father of the child 
should pay a fine of a cow to the girl's father may result in the abandonment of 
this custom. There is some trace of a custom whereby a barren woman takes the 
child of an unmarried mother as her own, The conservatism of the women is the 
chief bar to efforts directed against this form of infanticide. 

Infanticide does occur when o child cries before it haa a separate existence; 
it ocours when the child ia delivered legs first, in this event the mother may only 
drink the milk of the cattle placed to her separate use ; and again when the child ts 
born with teeth, any child-so born has the greatest diffienlty in obtaining a mate in 
after life. Deformed children are not made away with, abortion is not practised, 
preventive measures are unknown, barrenness is a curse, but infant mortality ranges 
as high aa 45 per cent. throughout the tribe, and is chiefly due to exposure to cold, 
and colic due to early part-feeding on halfcooked meal. (Cf. Hollis, The Nani, p. 63.) 


XL—N Ames. 
When the mother is labouring, the names of ancestors of the father are called, 
and that called when the child is delivered is that of the child, this is the hwinet ap 
oiik. This name is, however, very little nsed, the substitute being one descriptive 


\ Compare the similar prohibition at ciroumeision and child-birth mmongat the Kipasikis, 
Nandi, Suk, Keamaaio, eto. 
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of the birth, born at dawn, born at harvest, and so forth ; this is the family name. 
In ifs turn it falls into disuse, and the nickname given the child by its parents or 
playtellows becomes of general use, and continues in use by females towards the 
opposite sex even after circumcision, After circumcision a youth is known as ar-a ip 
Maina, son of Maina, the father being Maina ay-ap ———, Young men refuse 
to state their kainet, or first name, partly from its childish associations, and partly 
it is thought from a desire not to impart anything of what ia an essentially personal 
part of their being; the same idea being found in their horror of anyone, however 
friendly, obtaining their hair. Women refuse to mention the kainet, or first name, 
of their fathers or husbands, such is indeed » formula in the rare instances of divorce 
amongst the tribe, the reason being given that it is unseemly to call a man by the 
name used by his mother; there would seem to he a sexual idea underlying the 
prohibition. Men do not use their wives’ names, but ¢all them faita, wife, or else 
a nickname, for the same reason. (Cf, Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 67, 68.) 


AIIT.—Cracemcrsios oF Bors. 

The appropriate time for circumcision ix said to be when there is plenty in the 
land, The novices vary in age from 5 to 15 years ; they themselves seek the agreement 
of their fathers, and an arrangement is made with a friend of the family, henceforth 
known as pamungo to the candidate, to supply the candidate with food during his 
seclusion ; the wife of this man, on whom the duties really fall, is known by her protégé 
as koruchon. The supply of food is subsequently recompensed by the payment of 
B goat or the like, 

Circumeision ia not of large batchea at one time at one menju* or circumcision 
house, but of a convenient number generally of the same horet, or district. There 
is some reason to suppose that originally the rites were performed upon large batches, 
as the circumcised fall into the same age grade throughout the country, 

Shortly before the ceremonies begin, two moterenik, or sponsors, to each menjit 
house are appointed by those who have undertaken the dutica of pamunge to the 
farumek, or novices. Tle moterenik are feed" officials, of senior and junior rank, 
and apart from their ceremonial duties they must serve the initiates with the food 
provided by the pamungo. 

Withies and grass having been cut by the initiates they proceed to build the 
menjit house, which is located in the bush and away from inhabited houses, 

The ceremonies begin with the full moon; an amount of stinging nettles, siek,5 
is cut by the moterenik, and is placed in readiness in a conveniently large hut situated 
near the site of the ceremonial menjit house, 

* This is the term used by a grown vouth or man for his own mother, 

* The meaning of menjitisdbscure; the word is not used for any other building, The same 
word is used by by the Nandi, Kamasia, Elgevu, and with the Suk the word menjo, 

* The same are found with the cognate tribes, 

* The fee in 1021 was half a rupee; the last lustrim it was rupee, and before that a hoe, 

* The nettles are allied to the English species ; they, however, give a much moresevere sting, 


16826 a 
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The initiates obtain one of their mother’s leathern skirts, which they fasten 
around their bodies from the chest downwards, also her beads, and similar ornaments 
from their girl friends. The head of the initiate is encireled by a band of senendet 
grass, which is generally worn by his father and mother and other relations at this time, 
the same grass is worn in the pierced ears. No strong purge is given before the com- 
mencement of the ceremonies as with the Nandi; rancid butter is poured over the 
head and body of the candidate by his maternal uncle* 

A large party of men, women, youths, girls and children collect. The mothers 
of the novices carry wands of korosiek, i.e. withies bound with senendet grass; these are 
afterwards laid on the roofs of the mothers' huts if their sons are reported to have 
undergone the operation without fear. This gathering takes place in the neigh- 
bourhood of the menjit house at evening, and the Chepkotilet dance takes place—this 
is a circling of wurenik, warriors, slowly tip-tapping and holding their spears or sticks 
at the cant, every now and then slowly twisting them in their hands, and humming & 
somewhat Gregorian chant, ooh (high), ooh (low) ; at times one will call the others 
by name and adding his kokwet, or parish. There is no song of words, save one 
perhaps notable exception -— 

* Aiyue® mechepak kita nego konget kongeror," which may be freely translated : 

“The axe never ceases its work, others (youths) follow on.” 


In the centre of the circle some youths hold a shield horizontally which is beaten 
with sticks. 

About 10 p.m. the dance breaks up, women, girls and non-initiates are ushered 
away. The novices are taken apart by the moterenik in a somewhab mysterious 
fashion and are told to gaze at the stars;* the moterentk suddenly ask, “ What are 
those (stars) ?"" and often a startled incorrect reply is given. There seems to be no 
reason in this,otherthan the bewilderment of the candidates. This concluded, the 
moterenik takes the youths to the hut in which they undergo the first degree, this 
is not the menjit hut. They divest themselves of all clothing and ornament, as do 
the moterenk, the senior of whom precedes the line entermeg the hut, the junior bringing 
up the rear. The hut is full of old men and warriors ; each candidate is asked in turn 


' Senendet grass. This is « luxuriant fodder known to agriculture as Kikuyu grass. 

2 ‘The maternal uncle is always called mama by the tribe and other similar tribes ; with the 
Kipsikic the mother is called io by « child, horuchow by a grown son or daughter. 

* Aiyuel. Hollis, The Nandi, p. 53, gives this os the name of the dance, it Means an axe. 
A similar scanty mention of the axe is made in the Suk ceremonies, and with the Kamasia in 
all probability. ‘There is perhaps a sufficient suspicion to hazard the conjecture that circumcision 
and iron-working originated in Eastern Africa with one people, and further that the originators 
were the shy, forest-dwelling poople known as the Dorebo, that is, members of the aboriginal 
stratum in Afries of which the Pigmy and Bushman are relicts, The cireumecisor of the Masai 
nvust be a Dorobo, The word Dorobo, like eo many tribal names in East Africa, is a misnomer, 
the people know themselves az (igiot, pl. Okiek. (Cf. Merker, Die Masai, p. 62.) 

* No trace of star worship has been noted. 
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the names of all present, and all the initiates are beaten! on the head and hody, 
particularly the pubes, with the siek nettles, which cause an intolerable temporary 
rash, They are told that the majaife pick is ready heated in the fire, this is an 
euphemism for the cireumeision knife, rotwef,? An elder, with a skin robe drawn 
over his faceand body, sits somewhat apart in the hut, on his head he-wears a baboon- 
skin covering. One by one the candidates are led up to him, and asked by those 
present whether they have ever had connection with a married woman, they are 
enjoined to answer truly ; the answer being given, they are ushered outside by the 
moterenik to whom they must divulge the name of the woman and her husband - the 
moferenik enjoin them not to give the woman's name on their return to the hut. 
All return to the hut and are again led up to the fur-clad elder, and are instructed 
to clasp his shins in turn; unknown to the initiates a small hole filled with water 
has been dug and a stick inserted, this is clasped hetween the fect of the elder. 
A-sound! results which they are asked to describe, and if this is done correctly, 
and a denial has been given to the first question asked, they are subjected to an 
amount of cross-examination by all present, and an endeavour is made to ascertain 
the woman’s name, which is not divulged. 

Next, the mechanism of the trick is explained by the fur-clad elder, who is 
known as Arap Kimos,? and who is said to have a relationship with a mythical 
bird who provides him with the news of the countryside. This ends the first 
day. 

So far the ceremonies seem to indicate a return to a pre-natal condition by the 
mother's skirt being worn over the body, a test of fortitude when the “ anesthetic ” 
is administered, and a test of integrity and secrecy in the matter of sexual relations 
with married women, 

The candidates are told to sleep until morning, when they will be “ eaten ' 
by something; at 5 a.m. they are taken by the moterenii to the vicinity of the 
weayu house, they discard their borrowed clothes a second time, and stand in a 
line facing the rising sun in order of seniority, which is dictated by the priority 
of their fathers ipinda, or age grade. 

An elder, the boyot ap tum(do), passes along the line from senior to junior, 
draws forward the foreskins of the novices and makes a small cut with the rotwet 
indicative of the place of the actual cutting; the candidates sit down facing their 


* The resson for the use of these netiles is to benumb the body, it is intended to be an 
anesthetic. 

* Mojaita pick. ‘This is a somewhat fearful implement weed to dig rock salt for cattle. 

* Aoheet, Thia means any knife; there ia no special term for the circumcision knife. With 
the Nandi Hollis states the word kipes is used, its meaning ia “ bald temples.” 

‘ Sonitus vagine in ooita. 

* Cf. Kimasop with the Nandi at the same ceremony. 

* “Eaten.” The word has a meaning similar to that wed of the Zulu impis who “ ate up"? 
their enemies. 
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fathers and circumcised male relatives, who cuff them on signs of cowardice; the 
cireumcisors, chosen as being specially expert, pull forward the foreskin and cut 
it off, it is thrown aside ; the glans penis is pulled forward, the outer skin of the penis 
is pressed back and the tissue beneath this outer skin is pared away ; the outer skin 
is then brought forward and fastened beneath by two thorns, Aigorowet, piercing 
the outer skin from the right and left, 

The operstion is attended by severe pain, and often by suppuration, in time 
the thorn needles rotaway. Circumcision takes place at’sunrise. A barren woman 
may be present, 

Immediately afterwards food is brought by the wife of the pamungo of each 
novice, this isa thin pruel made of eleusine grain, musarek, which haa been cooked 
three days hefore ; the women place the food at a distance, whence it is fetched by 
the moterenik ; it is lapped ont of a string bag, kesief, the novice may not use his 
hands.* At midday, mixed blood and milk is brought for the candidates to drink ; 
at four o'clock a porridge of eleusine grain, kimoiek, which is eaten from the leaves 
of the wild banana, sasurck (Musa ensefe), without the hands. 

For the following month hands may not be used in eating; the food consists 
of porridge, milk, meat, and blood, and is conveyed to the mouth by a half calabash. 

Shortly after four o'clock on the day of cirommeision, the initiates enter the 
menjit hut for the first time with the moferenik, who sleep with them until the end 
of the ceremonial seclusion, the novicea in rows from semior to junior, the moterentk 
on Tough beds, 

The following is a rongh plan of the menjit house and enclosures ;— 





Ys Ss. 


(1) Temnct exccosvne : (2) Fire; (5) Matuwnile SHEISE; (4) Mohorwa nut, csEep aS AN 
EATING-HOCSE AND WANDRODE YOR THE CEREMONIAL HEADDNESsES; (5) Sebeliel, A FORKED 
STICn HOLDING AN OLD CALABASH, 


' This ia. done in Sotik, but-in Belkut amd Buret and incicion ja made, through which the plans 
penis is forced, the reaulting pucker of akin ja pared off; this is similar to the Nandi practice. 
With the Akikuyu, Meru and Masai the pucker is left. tnnuls of Archeology and Anthropotogy, 
VoL vii, Seligman states one of the slate palettes recording the victories of the proto-dynastic 
Egyptians shows that the conquered, « race with woolly hair, practised the form of ciroumeision 
bill isn vogue amonget the Masai, (G. W. Murray, * The Nilotic Languages." Journ. Roy. Anthrop. 
fuat., Vol. L, p, 327.5 

* As with the Nandi, Suk, ete.. and alco with the women of those tribes after child- 
birth. 
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The huts are of withies with grass roofs, and are of somewhat ramshackle 
construction. 

For the first month the initiates remain in the menjit hut, leaving only for the 
purposes of nature; the muren visit them at intervals making booming noises with 
bull-roarers and frightening them with stories of the animals said to produce these 
noises. At the end of this month comes the ceremonial Lapat ap Ewn) washing of 
hands ; a number of elders and warriors collect, bringing with them an amount of 
siek nettles. The novices are kept inside the menjit hut, their clothes are taken from 
them, and singly in the precedence of their fathers’ age grades, they proceed outside 
and are beaten* on the face with the nettles, the rash closing their eyes. A cattle 
trough of a hollowed tree, moinget, has been brought by the elders; in it has been 
placed* an axe, aiyuet, an agricultural knife, morut, a salt pick, majaita, a hoe, 
mukombet, grass, and the berries of the solanum fruit.’ tugablubot, A man lies 
in the trough, the skin garments of the novices are taken by the miolerenié and 
placed so as to cover the trough and its contents. 

The initiates are asked in the order of seniority of paternal age grades what 
is the meaning of the trough, they reply that they are ignorant; the man who has 
been secreted in the mornget shakes the skins above him and makes a noise repre- 
senting a leopard’s grunt, the moferentk assures the boys that the beast is very fierce, 
he urges them to take their clothing, as they timidly advance he thinks better of it 
and orders them to return, they are then taken aside and the hidden man emerges ; 
on their return they take their garments and are questioned as to the names of the 
‘articles in the trough, the leopard's grunt remaining a mystery. Next, the noviees 
clothe themselves, the moterenik bring water and their hands and arms are washed 
to the shoulder; the moinget trough ia cleansed and its contents taken away, it is 
then filled with a large quantity of gruel, all must be supped from the trough by 
the boys who may not use their hands. Shortly afterwards a thick porridge of 
elensine grain is brought and placed on an ox hide to cool, it solidifies and is eut into 
as Taany portions as there are initiates, this is also put in the trough whence it is 
eaten with the hands. 

The Lapat ap Eun ceremony being voncluded the initiates are allowed 
greater freedom by the moferenik ; they now cut their own firewood and 
draw their own water; their food is, however, still brought them by their 
moteremik, 


' This is found with all the cognate Niloto-Hamitio tribes in East Africa. 

* Apparently the use of nettles bere is not a4 an anwsthetio but to cause temporary blindnnss 

+The trough and ita contents all seem to signify the necessities of well-being, human and 
ha 

"The salantm berry needs epecial mention; it i literwlly the curse of the country, 
covering, as it does, all ‘cultivation new and old, It is by far the most noticeable growth found. 
‘The berries are used in many ceremonies by the tribe, ae amongst the Nandi, and undoubtedly 
signify plenty. 
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At the beginning of the third month the boys cut withies, chagick, which they 
place near the menjit hut. The elders and warriors collect for the Matwek ap Tum(do), 
the beer festival; the beer is made from eleusine grain and is brought outside the 
menjit where the bowls, loiyet, are set in the ground near the malwaifa shrine: hot 
water is brought from the menjit hut and added to the brew. The boyot ap tum(do) 
takes a mouthful of the beer, goes into the menjit hut and spits a little at each of the 
novices. The withies are now used by the moterenik and novices, tarusiek, to build 
the ¢omnet enclosure within the menjit hut ; fastened to the roof of this enclosure are 
three balls of grass and a small bundle of twigs, with these, when their seclusion is 
ended, the tarusiek burn the menjit. The moterenik, with the boys, go and lie down 
in the tomnet enclosure. The elders hold high revel outside and as many as are 
capable at the end of their drinking visit the initiates and charge them that they 
may now visit their relatives, that they may not look on unmarried women until 
they finally leave their seclusion, that they must avoid such, speak in a low voice, 
may eat all food, may speak with girls, may not thieve, may never attempt 
witchcraft, may, when their seclusion is ended, force a woman or a girl to lie with 
them, that later they will undergo a further ceremony, the Ei ap Kirowek, ox of 
the staff, and may never divulge the secrets of the rites to women, the uncircum- 
cised, and strangers. Many other admonitions are added as they occur to the apeakers. 

Now with permission from the moterenik, and it is grudgingly given, they may 
sleep away from the menjit house. 

The fourth month begins with beer-drinking by the elders at night time ; the 
following morning at about four o'clock the initiates are taken to the river, where o 
Ham has been made and a small hut built in the water, of withies and grass; this has 
two doors, and the novices, preceded by the senior of the moterenik in order of their 
seniority, enter the water and pass through the booth, Katyeyet, which gives the name 
to this day. A quantity of the solanum berries is placed in a long line, and the tarusiek 
are told to scramble for them ; the moterenik count the spoila of each as an augury 
of the boy's future herds of stock. Wands of the solanum bush are cut by the 
moterenik, two to each novice; they have with them their bows and bird-arrows, 
Which are held in the right hand with one solanum wand, the other wand is held in 
the left hand. The novices are told to go forthwith and to seek out a woman or 
a girl upon whom to thrust their “uneleanness ”; this is done by touching her with 
the left-hand wand, which is then thrown away into the bush; the solanum wands 
are now called motolil. 

When this has been accomplished the initiates meet at the menjit house, 
snd those who have failed in their quest eat apart and sleep in the fomnet 


* A similar enelozure is found in the Suk menjo, and probably with the Nandi. It should 
be the site of further ceremonies or contain a fictitions fierce beast, but with the Kipsikia it does 
not; possibly the idea is that after the ceremonial! cleansing the novices enter upon a new life and 
ecaat off old associations and habitation. 
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enclosure ; they must enter the menjit by the back door until they have been 
successful. 

During the fifth month there is more freedom of movement. 

The sixth month, Ngef'wnatet, is ushered in by a beer-drinking of the elders ; 
two cow horns filled with rancid butter are brought for each candidate. The 
novices go to their mother’s huts, and without speaking to her obtain her bead 
embroidered skirt, and her ornaments. They return to the viemity of the 
hut of their pamungo, and find that a gate-fence has been erected on the 
path near by. The novice stands on one side of the barrier, his sister or 
girl friend on the other, The gate is opened by the girl, and if she does not 
give the initiate a present of beads he retires and refuses to pass through. This 1s 
known as Ojyotwa Oret, the opening of the path. The initiates (there are generally 
several to each pamungo) fall into line near the mahwaita shrine of the pamungo, 
and the moferenit anoint their heads with butter from the cow horns, which is thence 
danbed over the body, 

During the whole of this ceremony the novices wear their mother’s clothing 
and ornaments, these they now discard and don the piece of cotton cloth which 
they have obtained from her. 

The novice returns home, still not speaking to his mother, and for three 
days lives in dumb seclusion in her hut. The fourth day he seats himself 
neat the maliaita shrine, and either his father or his mother approach 
to shave his head; still keeping silence he refuses to allow this until he is 
given a goat, the garb which he has borrowed from his mother is placed near 
the malteaia shrine, whence she takes It. The novice has with him a wand he 
has whittled and decorated, known as hosisitiet, the father asks for it, the son refuses 
notil he receives.a present, the father then takes it and places it on the roof above 
the goat's compartment in the hut. 

For some twenty to twenty-five days the youth continues to hold no speech 
with women; after this period he has connection with a girl or woman; tf 
she is unwilling, by tribal custom he may use force. He may never 
marry or have connection with her again, and there is a trace of a ceremonial 
avoidance between them, not so strong, however, as that with the woman whom 
he has touched with his motolik wand earlier in the rites. 

The novice is now a muren, and is known as @r-ej—, the son of 





During their seclusion the initiates wear a peculiar headdress, tuinet,) with a 
mask attached, which is chequered red, black and white; the upper part of the 
headdress is ornamented with the feathers of various birds shot by the initiate 
during his seclusion, the whole is made of masieh grass. The skirt of the mother 


1 A photograph of this is found in Hollis, The Nandi, p. 54, whore it is oalled Mnarangachet, the 
chequered one, which with the Kipsikis ia a woman's name for an initiate boy, 
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is worn as a body covering and sewn at the sides; over the pudenda and over the 
skirt garment is worn a belt with a chequered pad, osiek, similar to that worn by 
small girls, Brass, iron, and other bangles may not be worn, save a wristlet 
of segutiet’ grass, called chepkamamet, dyed red with the juice of the Chesolet 
tree, The headdress is not worn in Sotik, where masick grass is not 
found, 

Such ceremonies seem to defy analysis, and the wonder is that the native mind 
conceives such complexities. They are not “ritual” in the sense in which that 
word is used of Melanesian cociety, the only stable ideas which ran through the 
whole seem to be a putting off of the old and on of the new, a test of enduranve, 
and perhaps a re-birth. A curious permission given to a barren woman to be 
present at these ceremonies in order to make her fruitful bears out this last 
suggestion. 

The origin of the rite as practised in East Africa seems to be due to two factors : 
an obvious factor is the Eastern immigrant from Arabia, who brought it as he 
formed the Somal race with the far-flung Galla; from the Somal it spread to 
certain of the Galla, or Oromo, but by no means to all, those furthest from Semitic 
influence do not follow the custom. The Boran, a Galla branch farther westward, 
observe a like negation, still further west the Nilotic tribes are uncircumcised, 
save in contact with Islam. This Eastern influence was Semitic, it is now 
Islamic ; it does not seem to affect in any way the Masai-Nandi-Kipsikis-Suk- 
Kamasia-Elgeyu group of Niloto-Hamites even to-day, or ever to have influenced 
them. 


The other and possibly real factor is, it is submitted, that aboriginal stratum 
found in dwindling remnants on the escarpments and highlands of Eastern Africa 
from Mount Elgon to Mount Kilmanjaro and further south, known as Dorobo: 
aboriginal not only in physical measurements but in all tribal legends, probably to 
be classed with the Congo Pygmy and the Cape Bushman, speaking the same 
dialect as the tribe under review, and intermarrying with them, The Nandi 
legend is that a man living at Chemngal, a place not in Nandi, and in tho 
forest-olad escarpments, finding that his children died successively determined to 
avert this in future, and circumcised his remaining son and daughter, migrated 
to Nandi, prospered exceedingly, and the custom became general, 

The facts are that a migration of Nilotic pastoralists took place probably from 
Nubia, that these to avoid the tee-tae fly of the Nile, and for reasons of grazing, went 
south-westward, and found the walls of the Great Rift Valley barring the way, and 
peopled by an aboriginal hunting race. Here and there are passes, and obvious ones 
lead to the areas now oceupied by the Suk, the Nandi, the Kipsikis and their like, 
and another into Masai country ; contact with these aboriginals meant either war or 


‘A very lush grazing grass. 
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amalgamation to some extent—it was probably amalgamation—and so intermarriage 
and the formation of new tribes. There is thus a meeting between a race who do 
not follow circumcision and a people which might at that time have practised the 
custom as they do now, nothing more; but with the Masai, who followed a more 
western route, the floor of the valley itself, and who regard the Dorobo 
as an outcast, the circumcisor at their elaborate, lengthy, and important 
ceremonies must be a Dorobo, an outesst. As this is so with the Masai 
the hypothesis becomes even more reasonable with the Nandi, Kipsikis, and 
their congeners, as with them the Dorobo, while he still prefers his forests, 
is not an outcast, and in point of fact scarce a Nandi or a Kipsikis is without 
Daorobo blood. 

With the Kipsikis circumcision always begins in Sotik, in the forest-clad 
foot-hills of the Mau, where approximately 80 per cent. of the people are of 
Dorobo blood. 

No adequate reason for the practise of circumcision is given save a blank 
incredulity that the question should be asked, and if pressed, some such answer as : 
“ Would you have us as the Lemek (Kavirondo),” or “ It is the custom”; those 
who have come in contact with missionary influence follow the rite which they 
perform themselves without the ceremonies described, as do their women; 
their method is not favoured by the tribe. (Cf. Hollis, The Nandi, 
pp. 52-57.) 


XU1.—Crecemctston Ace Grapes, Men. 


Thess partake of the nature of a social division ; it is impossible, for instance, 
for & man to marry a woman whose male compeers are of a senior age grade to his 
own, and a nominal respect is paid to the senior grades. 

The nomenclature of the ages is notable. The same names occur with slight 
variations amongst the Nandi, Suk, Elgeyu, Elgoin, Chebleng, Kamasia, and 
Kipsikis, all of Niloto-Hamitic strain, but not with the more pronounced Niloto- 
Hamitic Masai. There is no doubt that several of the racial factors composing the 
tribes mentioned are shared with the Masai, there is also no doubt that there is one 
constant factor found throughout the first-mentioned tribes which is not present in 
the Masai. The former still live upon high hills and in the forests and manifestly 
this was their original state ; there is and has been for many years o natural and 
marked tendency to adopt a pastoral life and to avoid the starved condition of hill- 
‘men and forest-dwellers, and a very real appreciation of the solution of the problem 
See eran a menrornen teeta ites Be ie AS 
‘that their present semi-pastoral state was not their original state. As might be 
expected, 4 similar nomenclature is found amongst the Dorobo, hill and forest- 
dwelling hunters. 
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The following age grades are noted by Hollis with the Nandi, and Dobbs with 
the Kipsikis > the third column contains those noted in writing this paper :— 





L. Maina (1856), the meaning and 
ongin of this word is not known, 
it oe COMUInOR name amongst the 
brite. 

2. Cama (1561), the sume remarks 
apply. 

3, Sowee (1866), a very few old 
men are still alive (1918); this 
would make them 4 to 67 years 
af age, 

-+:; 4. Aiplaimey (1871), the name was 
given a5 a man seeking rock anlt 
found pot-olay. 

>| O. Aipturmesendet (1876), a youth 

|. tefusing to be ciroumecised, out a 
basket (mesendef) in anger. 

6, Kofoloin (1881), from pol or-bal 
todig; = novice commenced 
cultivating his fields when he 
should have been preparing for his 
initiation, 

3. Kipkoimer (1885) ...| 7. Kimastha (1856), the name of a 

district in Sotik where perhaps 
the ceremonies were notable. 


L. Juma (1870) 


2. Sous (1877) 


4. Kaplelach (1892) ...| 8. Kabahochs (1891), trom the fact 
that the novices had not reached 
puberty. 

%. Aipsiljogel (1896), from joget o 
sword thenth and ail or ain, the 
root of the verb to rub, the hair off 
the skin sheath, | 

&. Kimnyike (1900) ...) 10. Taharet (1901), the nsme was. 


given as the wife of the painungo | 


of the novices did not have her 
tars bored. 
eo LL. Kowigo (1906), from a district in 
Sotik aa Kimasiia above. 
12. Kipeirgot (1911), so called 
because hute were counted for 
tax for the first time, 


8. Nyonge (1007) 


7. Maina (1915) «| 1. Baloo (1910), a0 called becanse 
the tribe entered the labour field 
this year in some numbers, and 
made their thamb marke in purple 
(Suloo) fms 


1. Sowe (1808), 


2. Korongoro (1871). 


3. Kiptil-mesendet (1876), from. til 
to cut, mesenda! basket. 


4, Kim-ororik (1881), the hair of 
the body, mot head, possibly a 
reference to the pubes, 


5. Aimut- A iywet(1886), the breakers 
of axes; most probably Aimasida 
opposite i another correct name 
as the ceremonies always begin 
in Sotil and work northwards. 

6. Ka-papuche (1891), the unahaven, 
this contains the meaningoppoaite, 


7. Kipsin-joget (1896), the makers 
of sheaths; or Tulugon, the 
eclipee, 


8, Kapar-iit (1901), the unpierced 
ears, €4 extraordinary omission 
with the tribe. 


9, Kosigo (1006), as opposite, 


10. Kipsia-bot (1911), from aia to 
mark, and kot hut; huts were 
counted by the counter marking 
the door aa he counted. 

1], Buloo (1016), ns opposite, 


12. Mexiaun (1991), thought to he 
a reference to the recent Spanish 
influenza epidemic, 


nr 


* Hollis, The Nandi, p. 12; Dobbs’ Art.: “ Lumbwa 
Uganda Nat. His. Soe. Journ... vol. xvi p, 65, 
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The Nandi age names do not agree with the second and third columns of the 
table, which are in nearly complete accord; this may be accounted for by the fact 
of different tribes, but the Nandi and the Kipsikis are practically the same tribe, 
The difference in nomenclature is more apparent than real, as the Kipsikis recognize 
all the Nandi age grade names as their own, and the fact is that the Kipsikis age 
grade names given in the table are, as is obvious, nicknames. This is further borne 
out by the similarity! between the Nandi and Suk age grade names, and for that 
matter the similarity with the rest of the cognate Niloto-Hamites, save the Masai 
who are more Nilotie than anything else, and with whom the Dorobo or Ogiek are 
outeaste, and it is with the last-mentioned that there is reason to believe the 
system, as well as the rite which it follows, originated. 

Tt ia stated? that the Nandi age grades occur approximately every 7] years ; 
from the tables it appears among the Kipsikis every 5 years, but with the Kipsikis 
this is not literally true; circumcision occurs every year, there are quite definite 
traces of regular lustrums in the past, and the old names are forgotten. 

The age prade is known as ipinda, The Kipsikis does not surrender his wife 
to a visitor of his ipinda,* as with the Masai and some other tribes, nor for that 
matter to a member of his clan, There is no trace of anything approaching 
“totemism "’ with the age grade. Possibly in the past the various ipinda formed 
companies of the purtet or warrior band ;* this is probable, as members of the same 
ipinda to-day treat their fellows as do Europeans of the same University year. There 
i little of any note in the age grade customs, save that, provided he has undergone 
the Kurietap Kirokwek,* breaking of the stafi, rite, a man visiting a member of his 
ipinda has his hands washed by his friend's wife on entering the hut, 

There is no trace amongst the Kipsikis of the ceremonial handing over of the 
country from one age to another, as with the Nandi at the Saket-op-Eito, and the 
Nandi probably borrowed this from the Masai, most probably through the Masai 
Orkoiyot strain, which established itself as suzerain in Nandi long before the cadet 
branch migrated to the Kipsikis. (Cf. Hollis, The Nawdi, p. 12.) 


XITV.—Men’s Cenemontes. 
Some time after circumcision, generally before marriage, young men undergo 
a further ceremony, Koriet ap Kivokwek, the breaking of the staff, the reason for this 


‘eg. the Sok Atmnyerilil, the newly born; Noina; Juma, the renowel; Sombai, the 
lucky ones; Sowe; Horongoro, the ants; Kablelach or Kipkoismet ; Mergatwa, the pot lickers ; 
Nyonge; Sirci, the dik-diks. These closely follow the Nandi, Kamasia, Elgeyu, ete., names, 

* Hollis, The Nawdi, p. 12, 

* Jus primase noctis f 

* Another explanation might he that the ipinda was an organization intended to regulate 
numiage to members of the zame generation; to-day a man may fot marry a woman whose 
years would place her, if a man, in an age grade senior to his. 

* Cf. infra, 
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name is obseure, no stick appears to be broken ; possibly the name refers to the 
kostautiet stick, which the [sther of » neophyte obtains from his son by a present at 
the end of the circumcision ceremonies. 

The candidate for the Koriet-ap-Kirokwek waits outside the hut with a motrriat ; 
inside the elders strangle’ a ram provided by the candidate and eat its meat, 
examine its entrails for an omen, singing “ Hai." A wisp of sinendet grass is tied 
over the door, the candidate and his moteriof enter and are greeted with, “ Ngi'- 
kuirchi kongho njolian kule ne, chorullialull,” “Tf the water in the hole is stirred 
what says it, chorwlalull '' (onomatopoaic) 

The moteriot leading, they both pass round the fire on all fours, then round the 
ridge pole of the goats pen in the hut, then to the door, here they sit down. Near the 
door is a stool, ngecheret, covered with a monkey-skin robe ; under this and on the 
stool is a bunch of the siek nettle. The candidate is told to feel the robe and say 
what is underneath, he replies “‘a stool."’ He is then asked what is on the stool. 
The moleriot in a stage aside prompts him to say, “ mirait ap fotwa iyuoet,” “ butter 
from a cow with its first calf.’ The elders ask the initiate if he will sit upon it, he 
assents, is he told to sit upon it, as he does so, the fur robe is slipped aside, he 
sits on the stinging nettles, and remains there until told to get up. He may not cry 
out, if he does so more nettles are put on the stool. 

The nettles are taken away, and the junior man present takes a piece of chesolait 
grass which is wetted with salt from the lick, it has a cutting edge, this is drawn 
down the cheeks and breast and causes a scar. The elders tell the operator to stop, 
as the candidate is not so bad a fellow after all. 

The entrails of the tam after haruspication have been covered, they are now 
uneovered, and have been arranged so as to resemble a female child. ‘The eandi- 
date is told not to tease children, not to touch a child unless it is lying helpless in 
the rain or near an ant’s nest, or in other dangerous circumstances, and then never 
to tell the mother he has touched the child; that now his hands may be washed by 
the wife of a man of his age grade, ipinda, when he visits him, that he may not 
aceept such attention if he has recently touched a child; that he should not be a 
glutton when a guest. Next the stomach of the ram is broken with the loynet, 
cupping arrow, which is bound with kirundusiek, sigecheonik, sinendet grasses,* the 
wind escapes from the stomach. All present imitate the sound. The ceremony 
ends with a“ Ha-o~7”’ in unison. 

Possibly the meaning is that now the youth is fit to take his place at the constant 
feasts of men, having provided his first animal for such. The latter stages of the 

marriage ceremonies cannot be undergone by a man until he has completed this 
' Animals are always strangled, 
* A reference to the hole with water in it at circumcision. 
* Recognized as good grazing grasars. 
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Later, after marriage, comes the Kulet Eit ap Muket, the slaughtering of the 


mukel ox. 4 

An ox, of queen cow, and with some clans a ram, ts brought by the neophyte 4 
neat his malwaita shrine. His immediate relations sprinkle it with milk from | 
gourds which are partly stoppored with sirefiot grass. A fire is kindled of lobolomik, - 
senetonik, seqechonek grasses with the addition of a little fat from the stomach of a - 


beast, the smoke ascends to the ox to be slaughtered, the ox is thrown with its 
head towards the sun, it is tapped on the right side with the loynel, cupping arrew, 
and with the Aurfot club, the nostrils are covered with a skin bag, stick is pressed 
into the gullet until it dies, the animal is then skinned and the entrails examined 
for omens ; if auspicious, those assembled chant “ Ha-o-i ” several times. 

All who have not been initiated are sent away; two legs of the ox are tied with 
bamboo slivers and with the grass cover, bap-loynet, of the loynet arrow, the candidate 
and his moteriot take the tied legs and with the hooves split the stomach ; all present 
eopy the belehine sound which follows, the fat ts taken ont and divided into two 
pieces, the moferiet places his piece four times to his lips, the candidate likewise. 

Tlioee who have been sent away, dimwngeninik or juniors, are recalled ; everyone 
is given rings of the ox-hide for the big finger of the right hand, and an armlet for the 
left arm, a fire is made under a tebeswet tree and the meat is cooked on skewers 
of wood, it may only be cooked in this fashion. The greater part of the meat is 
consumed by the neophyte's puriet, or warrior band. The wife of the candidate is 
not allowed to be in the vicinity. The place of slaughter is cleansed lest she tread 
upen it; the father and mother of the initiate eat the heart and head of the beast. 

‘either the candidate or his wife may eat any of the meat. The moferiof, as the 
novice, wears a monkey-fur or hyrax robe, samtwf. Finally the ekull and horns are 
placed over the door of the hut. 

This ceremony would appear to be a continuation of the Korvet ap Kirolwek 
initiation feast, and to mark an entrance to elderhood as distinguished from manhood. 

There ia yet a further ceremony, not, it is believed, confined solely to 
men. It is performed when a man's procreative powers have ceased, and is known 
ns Sondojyet. No details are forthcoming, and it is doubtful if they can ever be 
obtained, as those undergoing the rites are all old and conservative men. It is 
thonght that certain large blue beads are worn by initiates. 


XV.—Cincemersiox or Grs.' 
Clitoridectomy is practised upon girls when they reach a marriageable age, 
some 15 or 16 years. 


1 No man may ever speak of his ciroumeision ecremonies to a woman, or woman to 2 man. 
The details given are those noted by men out of curiosity, and have been collected in the main 
by a. mission convert from his wife, also a convert; it is, however, certain that this woman would 
not give all the details, Cireumcision is the greatest secret in the life of a man or woman of 
this tribe. Marriage ceremonies are algo closely guarded. 
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At about 4 p.m. on the previous day the assembled initiates dance the 
Kipsegowt dance, singing, “I shall be circumcised to-morrow,” the murenik or 
warriors dance the Tiendo dance. The girls carry wands known as korosek, of the 
sinendet and kurundusiet trees, and wear mungentk, warriors’ anklets of monkey 
fur, carry a warriors club, rungut, don warriors’ bells, Aipkurunguraik! and a 
warrior's back cape, sigoisit. Their fathers wear the nariet headdress? a circlet of 
eowrie shells, and their mothers bands of sinendet around the forehead and sashes 
of the same across the breasts, 

Stools are placed near the mabwaita shrine, and on them are placed a piece of 
brass wire used for women’s earrings, milk, and the salt used by goats; only girls 
who are virgins may sit on these stools, 

The dance breaks up at  p.m., and all males leave, The girls are taken into 
the Kaptiriot, or circumcision hut, This is an ordinary living hut which has been 
vacated, all their ornaments are taken off, and they enter the hut naked? a belt 
of kimelaik grass is tied round the waist and sick" nettles are inserted into the 
vagina by the operatrix, kork'ap tum(da) or mwatendet, who is paid half a rupee 
or some brass wire for her services; a circle of brass as used for women’s earrings, 
fayet, suspended from a chain is placed four times on the lips of the girls; the 
neophytes hold a piece of skin, kweyet, used to sweep the huts, and wear a food bag, 
Kewef, on their heads. 

Previous to the ceremonies a large disused cooking pot, tama-terit, has been 
prepared by the women ; in this is placed a salt pick, majaita, a cowrie shell belt, 
legetiet ap segerek, a stole-like necklace, semonok, of cowries and beads, a cupping 
arrow, Joynet, a needle used by women to sow string bags, katet, and a number of 
solanum berries, the whole is covered with a red duiker ((. igna iwaae) skin known 
as kesenda.* This is hidden in the hut, and is played upon by the old women, to the 
mystification of the girls, hy moistening the skin cover and rubbing with fire sticks, 
piyonet, as a friction drum." The contents of this pot-drum are not shown to the girls 
until they end their seclusion, 

The girls wearing the food bag, kesiel, on their heads take the dust BWeeper, 
kweyet, upon which has been placed a number of solanum berries, in their left hands, 
in their right hands they carry a mud imitation of a child's gourd, sotet ap lakwwa, 


* Originally only worn by « virgin. 

* Originally only worn when danghter is a virgin, cf, that-worn by 4 virgin's mother with 
the Suk, and the umarssi of the Zulu mother, Man, vol, xxi, p. 148, 

* Girls wear only a skin cape over the shoulders at ordinary times, nowadays a cotton eloth, 
qmerihent, is used ; an ornamental apron, omiet in occasionally worn, it i4 ‘made of beads threaded 
on wire, 

* In order to anzsthetise the parta and to facilitate manipulation. 

* Used by some clans for making the bag in which a child is carried on its mother’s back. 

* The name of the pot-drum is tame-terit, terit is thunder, : 
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on their backs is placed a mud figure of a child borne in its Jeather sash! ; they 
proceed on their knees around the hut carrying these articles, after this they sleep 
in the hut for the night. 

On the second day at about 5 a.m, the girls lesve the hut, and stand some 
200 yards away facing the nsing sun, a slight cut is made by the operatrix upon the 
clitoris, they then sit down upon 4 piece of skin and the whole of the clitoris. is 
excised ; behind each novice stands a woman to support her, known as tiene. 

Girls are citoumcised according to the seniority of their father's age grade, 
ipinda ; the first girl to be operated upon is called kiboretiet, the last koiumbkoi, a 
coward is known as chebite henceforward. 

The knife used is curved, and is called by women rokiet, a broken potsherd ; 
the first cut is known as muwatet, the second yatetiet, A childless man may be 
present. 

After the operation, porridge and milk is given on a piece of broken gourd. 
The hands may not be used in eating for two months. The night of the operation 
the initiates rest in a crouching fashion with pads of grass on knees and elbows to 
aid them, in order to prevent blood entering the vagina. During the time they are 
immured they must sleep on the right side. 

The girls remain in seclusion in the kapteriot hut for the next two to two and 
a-half months. They make small cattle bomas, kaptich, build small imitation huts 
near them for their prospective husbands, placing solanum berries in the kraals 
for cattle, in fact playing dolls’ houses, 

About three months after comes the ELapat ap Eun, washing of handa, ceremony ; 
women bring a beer bowl which is plastered with goats’ dung and studded with 
solanum berries, the beer made of cleusine grain, maiwok, is drank by the women 
in man’s fashion throngh reyorosiek tubes even to drunkenness, The girls, as the boys, 
are attended by moterenth of their own sex (though they do not seem to play the 
important and constant part as in the male ceremonies, probably because of their 
household work), these wear kimolwet sticks on their heads, fashioned lke herns, 
and also an arrangement of solanum berries, 

Early the next morning the women make an arch, oret maricha, of kosositiet 
sticks, and when possible of bamboo, tegut, and tebeswet, these are somewhat common 
sights ; on the crown of the arch is placed a nest of tree ants, galeel, the girls 
pass through four times, the nest is beaten as they pass, and they are stung by the 
falling ants. A small hut has been built near the mabwaia shrine, which ia covered 
by the girls’ skin garments; in this hut is placed a small goat's trough, moinget, 
in this salt, a salt pick, majaita, a cupping arrow, loynet, solanum berries, milk, 
a mud image streaked with moss supposed to represent the lightning, ilet, while 
a woman secretes herself with these things within the booth. The girls preceded 


1 Perhups a primitive trace of the doll. 
VOL, DO, F 
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and followed by their moferenik, pass round the hut four times, singing, the women 
beating their leathern skirts and their wire armlets to the tune, the girls are naked, 
The hidden woman shakes the erection, and the girls are told this is the lightning, 
she leaves silently while the girls are taken apart, they return, and are told to take 
their garments, they do so trembling. The hut is broken down, and then the 
girls’ hands and arms are washed in water mixed with salt. The girls raise their 
arms, they may not lay them to their bodies for this day, and hands may not be used 
in eating. From now onwards they have a little more freedom, play at making 
the dolls’ houses noted above, and early each morning assemble to sing the 
kipkorer, or early-morning song, which begins, “ Now the elephants are drinking, 
take the cattle out.” 

About two months afterwards takes place the haiyaiet, or encircling ; the pot- 
drum, tama-terit, is brought and beaten, on the ground a little beer, maiwek, is 
mixed with mud, a mud imitation of a plate-skin. kirabaita, is made, also similar 
imitations of a shield, a spear, a child’s gourd, a bwaswetet snake, and «a buffalo, 
apparently for no other than a pictographic purpose. The stream has been dammed, 
and an arch, oret maricha, the narrow way, built on each bank. On the top of the 
arch cowrie-shell belts are tied, as well as bunches of sinendet grass; the girls and 
their moferenik pass through each arch and the pond four times, the water must not 
enter their mouths, if it does, they are ngwen, unlucky, and have considerable 
difficulty in getting a husband. After this, a species of lizard, ngiritiet, is placed 
on each girl's right foot; fenced by the hands of the moterenck, it crawls up the 
flanks, along the right arm, over the head, and down the left arm to the left foot. 
A girl over whose body the lizard refuses to crawl is-ngwen, unlucky; should the 
lizard defweate, the girl is very lucky and her fertility is assured. 

This concludes this ceremony, From now the girls wear a peculiar inquisitor- 
like garb.) consisting of a conical leather head-cape, with slits for eyeholes known as 
ngoriet ap mit, which is sewn by the neophytes, and a leathern “ coat-frock,” they 
carry mofolik, a bundle of wands made of labotonik sticks, which are prepared 
by the moterenik. In order to thrust away her uncleanness she touches a boy or a 
* foolish " warrior, as do the boys a girl or woman; the mofolik are carried in the 
left hand, the touching stick in the right, the latter is thrown away, its office 
completed. 

Some time after this comes the Ngef'wnatet, the day of departure. The girls 
go to the stream and bathe, discard their ceremonial clothing, and don new garments. 
If their elder brother or sister has died they wear a monkey-skin robe, sambut. A 
lump of butter, in which grass is lnid, is placed on the head, and as it trickles oils the 
body. The moterenii: preceding, and following they come in halting fashion to a gate- 
fence made of sticks, on tlie other side of which their relatives and friends are 


* For photograph see Hollis, The Nandi, p, 59. 
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assembled, a quantity of solanum berries is strewn near thix gate. The brothers 
of the girls and the girls themselves take hold of the fence, raise it, the girls 
saying ‘ Oyotwan oret,” ** Open the way,” they pass through and are anointed with 
fat by their female relatives, 

The girls’ seclusion is now completed, and they are ready for marriage. Their -_— 
mothers shave their heads and place the hair in the malwwaita shrine of sticks outside 
their huts ; when the hair has grown again, it is trimmed by the mother, and now 


their prospective husbands may take them, but not before the second hair growth P 
has been trimmed, and not before they have enticed a youth to lie with them. This 
does not actually take place, as the invariable custom is for the girl to repulse him : 


and run away to her prospective husband, having again rid herself of an uncleanness. 
The custom is known as buriet. 

These ceremonies are remarkably like those practised at the circumcision of 
bays, and, if anything, this fact testifies to the trath of their detail. There is no 
doubt, unless there be any other reason for clitoridectomy, that the rites are 
imitative of those of males, possibly the details were in the past arranged by the 
barren women, who are allowed to witness the circumcision of boys. 

The answer of a man as to the reason for the operation performed upon the girl 
is always, “ Why should not they be circumcised if we are.” 

It is not possible to guarantee that the details given above are complete, As 
tegards visual details they probably are correct; but an amount remains to be 
Tecorded of the teaching of the old women as to the duties of » wife, which it will 
probably be very difficult if not impossible to obtain; for instance, men say the 
girls are taught not to bear all their children to one man, and are advised to 
have some children by a “ fierce " man, and others by & man of milder nature. 

Girls are threatened by the old women with dire penalties if they betray the 
secrets ; the stink ant, samonyet, and the meat fly, kalianget, both carrion insects, ‘ 
will be their children, a piece of stick their loynet or blood-letting arrow, and a | 
log of rotten wood their platter should they divulge the rites, and the native women 
of the tribe are conservative to a degree, (Cf, Hollis, The Nandi, pp, 57-59.) 
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XVI.—Crmevuncrstos Ace Grapes, Women, 


These are curious and a further indication that the ceremonies which have been 
detailed are merely imitative, Strictly speaking age grades with the women of - 
this tribe and its cognates are an absurdity ; they are of quite recent origin and are 
more a joke than anything else. They are :— 

(I) Chemachul (1909). So called as no porridge was made for the neophytes 

after the operation. 

(2) Chepandek (1913). Eleusine grain, pek, is the staple grain crop ; in this 

year maize, pandek, was introduced for the first time. 
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(3) Chepperesi (1917). This year roads, invelving an amount of drainage, were 
made; fereji (Ki Swahili) = a drain, peresi in the Kipsikis pronuncia- 
tion. 

(4) Chepkokoiek (1918). Kokiek is the name for the Akikuyn tribe, some members 
of which were present at the dance preparatory to the ceremonies. 

(5) Chepkiskawa (1919). Kawa is a loan-word from the Ki Swahili, kaiawa 
meaning coffee. ‘This year the women and girls took to coffee picking on 
farms. 

(6) Cheptiangit (1921). Langit is Amerikani, a cotton cloth. <A girl after 
being operated upon, ran to her home, threw away her ceremonial 
garments, and donned a piece of trade cloth, refusing to return for the 
rest of the ceremonies. 

From the dates above there is no trace of regular Iustrums. The age grades 
are not properly age grades at all, but nicknames. They perhaps show the manner 
in which the age grade arose in the case of men, playful designations for a set of youths 
of about the same years of age at the time of circummision. 


XVII.—Sexvat Retarions, 

In European morals the tribe would be deemed flagrantly immoral, m fact, 
they are non-moral. The incest prohibition is never broken, and the prohibited 
degrees of affinity are wider than those of the Prayer Book. There is, moreover, 
more than a mere regard for chastity and virginity, despite the fact that the youths 
and girls are prone to free-love. 

Freelove between the unmarried is usual, but it does not reach the stage of 
large warrior-girl harracks, as with the Masai; were the Kipsikis to attain their 
ideal and become a purely pastoral tribe they would no doubt follow the Masai 
custom. The old people prefer a settled home, the warriors must go far afield 
to good grazing ‘areas, they set up men’s club-houses, and girls visit them to take 
back the milk to the parents, and are necessary for their dances ; the rest naturally 
follows. Where there are unmarried sons who have attained puberty they sleep, 
if their father is alive, in the siqoreinef, a small hut near their parenta, used by them 
alone; from something similar to this the Masai warnor manyatta probably 
developed. 

Each youth has a sweetheart in particular, with whom he sleeps from time to 
time away from her mother's hut ; if she is a virgin, he respects her virginity for 
years while sleeping with her. Like himself, she may have other inclinations, and 
should she be deflowered he would respect her chastity no longer; there would be no 
quarrel with her other lover unless this man endeavoured to supplant him 
permanently in her affections, A number of youths and girls may sleep in one hut, 
There are no indecencies; indecency in the European sense is as yet, unknown when. 
living in the tribal state. 
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Youths and nubile girls go almost tnclad, and are unashamed. Their conversa- 
tion is often frank and coarse, but never before an older man or woman. There is 
& natural avoidance between the lover and his sweetheart’s mother, as in the 
mother-in-law prohibition. A father never questions his daughter as to her lovers, ; 
ora mother herson. The circumcised youths, murenik, resent the interference of the rm 
uncircumcised in their affairs most strongly. If an unmarried girl becomes ¥ 
pregnant, 4 rare occurrence, the child is smothered by her mother, no stigma 
attaching to her lover. It is stated that of recent years the number of declared " 
virgins at the circumcision ceremonies is small, and decreases each year, despite the : 
approach of civilization and missionary teaching. The striking thing about these z 
youth-and-girl friendships is the real affection shown, most noticeably absent in P. 
married couples until they reach old age ; unfortunately, the lover rarely marries . 
his sweetheart, she is married to an older and richer man. = 

A man may not have relations with his wife if she is a virgin ; she is deflowered y 
by her former lover with his tacit and uninguiring consent. Marriage with the a 
tribe is an avowed economic partnership, and were it not for the ceremonies which ) 
the parties undergo might well be said not to exist. Polygyny is customary, the 
number of wives rarely exceeds six, and is usually one or two. Every woman haa 
a lover and every man a number ; it is literally true that the common practice is 
for a wife to bring girls to her hut for her husband's gratification, and the more lovers 
he has amongst the unmarried girls the prouder woman she is: he lies with the girls 
while she is present, it is otherwise when his lovers are married women. A man 
does not recognize his wife's lovers. 

Other than economic and ceremonial bonds of marriage there are no marriage 
bonds. Wives constantly ran away from their husbands to the townships and 
settlements, where they, together with the Nandi, form by far the largest proportion 
of the common prostitutes for gain. The tribe do not consider their tribal women ‘ 
as prostitutes ; a woman becomes a prostitute when she cohabits with other tribes 
for mercenary purposes, and when she is a common prostitute there is no question 
of payment by men of her own tribe also living out of the tribal area ; her gains 
she ultimately brings or sends back to her male relatives. 

The causes of the increasing prostitution of women for gain are first that a 
man, generally much older than herself, obtains a lien on her when a child as his 
future wife by a payment of a goat or two, to be followed on marriage by « full 
payment, by the time of marriage she generally has other affections : second, that a 
widow cannot re-muarry : third, that the woman, who has had an amount of 
attention in her girlhood, becomes more of a beast of burden on marriage with this 
tribe than is usual in East Africa, and the men of the tribe are extremely bad husbands. 

Children born to prostitutes and to women who have become nominal 
Mohammedans invariably seem to be absorbed in the tribe ; the mother’s tribal 
instinct in this matter is very strong. 
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Rape in the legal sense is not uncommon, it is not regarded as a crime by the 
tribe ; formerly were a woman found out of her koret, or parish, she was the lawful 
prey of the warrior youths, but not of those of her koret. Instances have occurred 
of recent years of a runaway wife being raped by a number of men with her husband’s 
and father’s consent, in order to punish her. 

Men do not leave their wives to guests of their own clan, as is stated do the 
Nandi. 

Unnatural vice is rare, and when it occurs is traceable to alien influences. 


XVIIL—Marriace. 


It is not too much to say that in Sotik the first earnest of the bride-price is paid 
while the girl-child is as yet unweaned ; in Buret and Belkut the first payments 
are made when the gitl is nubile. The former custom is the most sensible to the 
tribe, they state that the girl will appreciate her future from an early age and 
avoid the “ fast” life of her sisters in the rest of the tribal area; the presumption 
is not proved in practice and is mainly responsible for the constant matrimonial 
discords. When once this first payment of a goat or so is made the payer has a 
lien on the girl for the rest of her life ; instances are quite common of first payment 
being made, and the father later marrying his daughter to a richer man to whom she 
bears children, who may reach twenty years of age ; if the first payer delays over 
his rights, and it is proved that he did make the first payment to the satisfaction of 
the elders, the woman, with all her children, goes without demur to him on his 
paying a full-bride price equal to that paid by the usurper, no objection being raised 
by the children. A man will never forgo a lien of this nature, whether he has a 
number of wives, much property, or is impoverished. 

When the girl has emerged from the kapteriot, after the circumcision ceremonies, 
and is still in semi-seclusion in the hut of her mother, the father of the groom-to-be, 
dressed ina “ blue” monkey-fur robe, sambut, or else in a hairless goatskin garment, 
ornamented with spots of bead work, sumet, and taking in his hand an unbarked and 
viled norgirwet stick, or if this is not obtainable a stick of koriot wood, goes to the 
hut of the girl’s father ; the journey is known as koita. 

On arrival, he remains at the mabwaita shrine, sends in a message that he has 
“ come koita,” the gitl’s father comes out and asks him what he wants, he again replies 
“ T have come koita”; he is asked what he has brought, he replies “ an tiwoget,” a 
fertile cow He then returns home after a little general conversation, and a date 
is appointed for a future meeting, which is generally the next day. In the meanwhile 
the father of the girl satisfies himself as to the status of the groom. 

The father of the groom returns dressed as before ; is again asked what he has 
brought, and replies “a moita nyoo,” # large calf’; he again returns after some 

t The animal is not taken, and is symbolic culy. 
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polite conversation, a third meeting having been arranged, generally the next 
day. 

Dressed as before, he comes again ; is asked what he has brought this time, “a 
moita mining,” & stoall calf'; again he goes home having made a further appoint- 
ment. 

He comes for the fourth time of asking, and says he has brought “an eita,” bull, 
and this time he returns with the father and brothers of the girl to see the actual 
cattle he proposes as bride-price, the visitors remain with him, and there is much 
haggling over the payment to be made, 

Ti they agree, the following day the groom and a friend of his ipinda, age grade, 
go alone to the hut of the girl’s father, both clad in a sumet robe, which is often 
borrowed for the occasion ; and, the groom preceding, they are both anointed with 
butter by the fath@r, mother and brothers of the girl, the girl herself is not seen. 
This completed they return home. 

On the sixth day the groom and his friend return to the girl’s father and enter 
his hut by the back door,? kurk-ap-sang, having first agreed to pay a sheep or a 
goat before entering by this door. Skins are laid in the goat’s compartment of the 
hut, food is prepared and is presented to them by a sister or friend of the bride to 
be, their hands are washed by sprinkling water from a gourd; after this, they 
are both anointed with butter by the father of the girl, who places a little on the 
forehead and draws it down from the sides of the body and the legs. They make their 

exit by the same door and return home where they wait a day. 
On the eighth day the groom, accompanied by a mistoat, i. a herdsman, a boy 
page, and a cheplakwet, i.e, @ girl nurse, sets forth early in the morning, they may 
not eat before starting ; if the hiptildiliet bird calls a little in front on their right 
hand bad luck will follow, if on the left, good, if the bird calls from a position 
directly opposite their right thigh this is a very evil omen and they will return ; 
if one stumbles? on the path they may return; they may not greet passers-by, 

On reaching the hut of the father-in-law to be, all three stand near the mabwaita 
shrine, the girl is called and told that sandana* son-in-law, has come, she refuses to 
come out of the hut until her father promises her a sheep or a goat, she then comes 
out and goes to the mabwaita shrine and stands with her future husband. Her father 
and brother bring horns filled with butter, which her mother holds while the butter 


is taken out with a sosiot spoon, an amount is first placed on the frontal bone of the 


groom's head and in this are laid four pieces of seretiot grass with the blades running 
backwards, then upon the mistoat, the girl is similarly anointed, followed by the 


' The animal is not taken, and is symbolic only. 


* The buts do not appear to have a back door; in fact each hut has, but it is generally 
blocked up ant is only used on this ovcasion. 

* Each person haa * lucky ™ and “ unlucky” toes peculiar to himself, 

* Sandana ia the direct address for son-in-law, sister's husband, father’s sister's hushand, 
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theplakwet, the butter from the forehead is then smeared down both sides and legs 
of the pair, next the father anoints his wife, his eldest son and his children. 

After this, the girl returns with the groom's party to his mother’s hut, where. sho 
sleeps, whilst he sleeps elsewhere. A day or two passes before the marrage, 

A moteriot, sponsor, who must be a married man, is chosen and an amount of 
mairek, beer, is made, and together with a number of elders the pair proceed to a 
living hut set apart for the ceremony. The bride wears a kishkisfo dress and a nariet 
headdress, the former an oiled dressed skin ornamented with beads, the latter a crrclet 
of eather ornamented with beads, chainwork, and cowrie shells; she wears the large 
ciroular brass faiyek, or married woman's earrings, tied on her back she carries a 
child’s gourd, a sogiot spoon, a foynet cupping arrow, and a cow's bell. The groom 
wears a long robe of dressed goatakin, sumet, or, if his elder brother or sister have 
died, a monkey-fur robe, sambut. The bride refuses to enter th® marriage hut until 
she has been promised a sheep or a goat. The groom and bride sit on the floor with 
lege outstretched, the moferiot plaits two cords of segutiet grass, he works these 
smooth with saliva, places them on the outstretched hands of the pair, who also 
spit upon them and work them smooth and hand them back and receive them four 
times, then the groom ties one string on the bride's right wrist and she the other 
on his, all present say “Soi.” The elders continue drinking, all sleep in the hut, 
the bride and groom apart. This day is known ss Kalet ap Murenet. 

The next morning the moteriot takes the seguéiet grass twine to the mabwaita 
shrine of the marriage hut, and there burns them on a fire of labotonik and senctwet 
wood to which is added kirundusick grass ; after this food is eaten by the party. 

The pair now live together as man and wife, provided the bride has shaved her 
head twice since circumeision and has lain with another man, ichuret ap misik, 

Sometime after, generally after the birth of the first child, the Tiegit ap Sigut, 
treading on grass, ceremony is undergone. The elders of both the husband's and 
wife’s clans meet; beer is made and placed in a pot in the middle of the hut, sinendet 
grass is tied around the neck of the bowl, four drinking tubes, regoresiek, are placed 
in the bowl each tied witha wisp of sinendet grass and a quantity of milk is put in 
readiness. ‘The moteriot, followed by the husband and wife, with his wile following, 
pass around the pot four times, they then sit ina row, an elder places a rogoret 
tube four times on the right side of each of the four and all say “Soi”; the elders 
then chant * Ha-o-i * several times, and all fall to drinking, the husband ond wife 
sparingly. A small hole is made on the floor, in this ia placed a nogirwet stick, tied 
to this by a cord of inyelwet grass is a loynet cupping arrow, and a sosiot spoon, in 
another small hole some seguéiet grass is placed as if it were growing. 

The next morning the same four pass around these things four times and tread 
upon the segutiet grass while all chant “ Ha-o-1" several times; the trampled grass 
is coveted with mud and goat's dung, ‘The day after there is a dance of men and 
women. The marriage is now completed, 
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A strange custom obtains, more particularly in Sotik, whereby a childless 
woman, perhaps one of several wives, “ marries ” a girl, and performs all the male 
parts of the foregoing ceremonies ; the girl lives with her, and if one of the co-wives 
of the “ husband ” has a grown son he cohabits with the “ wife,” if there is no such 
son another man is chosen, and any children he has by her are the childless woman’s 
not the mother’s; bride-price is paid by the woman for this girl, it is small, and 
generally consists of the stock she received as presenta when she was a bride herself. 
Tn one instance, a woman had as many as three “ wives,” there is no admitted trace 
of a servile status in the “ wife,” and no coherent answer is given to the question 
why, if a woman is childless, should not her husband marry another woman 
himself. 

Apart from the ceremonies, and it is suggested that they imply fertility only, 
marriage with the tribe seems to be a commercial transaction and an economic 
partnership. (Cf. Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 60-64.) 


XIX.—Drvorce. 

Divorce is extremely rare, and a woman who has borne children cannot be 
divorced, whether her children are by her husband or by a man with whom she 
has lived for years ; harlotry is no ground for divorce. Conjugal disputes are in- 
cessant, and though on European suggestion a man and wife thay part, there is no 
idea of a divorce, in the husband’s mind at any rate, and the parties come together 
again; occasionally a man drives his wife away but he does not relinquish his 
rights. 

There are some grounds for the statement that divorce only occurs where one 
of the parties has offended grievously against the family group of the other, as in the 
case of man killing his mother-in-law, or where a man has incestuous relations with 
his wife's sister; in cases like these there is some argument before the elders, the 
husband and wife agree to divorce, each anoints the other with butter, each says the 
other's first name, which is never used by married couples, the man says “ Takwenya,” 
the woman answers “ Sobai."? (Cf. Hollis, The Nandi, p. 69.) 


XX.—Iuiyess anp Deatu. 

Tilness is generally attributed to the shade or spirit, ovindet, of a deceased ancestor 
or relative, and the advice of a “wise woman” is generally sought. If a man. 
or woman is seriously ill of an unknown disease four pieces of the tebeswet tree from 
which the bark has been stripped are taken, a potsherd of the tabet bowl is turned 
“upside down and mud is smeared on the bottom, it is then turned upright, the tebeswet 
sticks are placed upright in holes in the earth and an attempt is made to balance 

__* “Takwenya,” answer “ ko,” is the man's salutation to a woman, but “ Sobai,” answer 
“ Bbo,” is the salutation toa small boy ; with other cognate tribes it is the salutation to a muren 
or warrior. 
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the tabet potsherd on these sticks ; while this is being done those present repeat 
“ Inyi otindet anum ingo-ngo kokiparin korut kokima parin,” * O shade of so-and- 
so if you were killed by an illness we did not kill you” ; when the potsherd balances 
on the sticks, the shade of the ancestor whose name was mentioned when this occurred, 
is deemed to be the shade responsible, the sick man kicks the tabet sherd over with 
his tight foot, the tebeswet sticks are taken out of the ground, a relative takes two 
in each hand, rubs them with the mud smeared on the faber sherd, and traces them 
over the forehead and whole length of the sick man, the two sticks held in the right 
hand are thrown outside the house, eleusine grain is taken and thrown on the fire with 
** [ate njom pak* onyi orten. Pwat" “ Take away and eat this grain on your way. 
Go!” The ceremony is known as Oterek ap Pak, the throwing down of grain, and 
it is only followed when the disease is unknown or sudden, 

The patient should sneeze the following morning, and relatives and friends visit 
him to enquire whether he has sneezed, if he has, then his illness was a sickness, and 
not due to ancestral spirits. 

For ordinary diseases, decoctions of bark, roots, and leaves are used, cupping 
and cauterizing are followed, likewise superficial surgery and bone-setting ; where 
there ate injuries due to mauling by lions or leopards, tobacco and water are given 
aa an emetic. 

When s man or woman is nigh unto death, milk is poured on the month and 
water on face and breast, visitors ure told “ kakon-nguratit kaboset,” “ the spirit® 
is becoming less" or “ kirtpa,” “* watch is being kept.” 

After death the corpse is placed near the fire in the hut and is covered with 
the deceased’s clothing, women and children wail the Katet cry? “ Woi-teoi- 
woi,”’ 

A goat or sheep is killed outside the hut, the entrails are examined for omens; 
if auspicious, the undigested food of the stomach is thrown into the doorway of 
the hut and on the corpse. Next the body is dennded of all ornaments by the eldest 
grown son, otherwise by the deceased's own brother; when the body is ready to be 
taken to the grave those present say, “ Ftyaten komnye, itun kekur keny nyo komnye,” 
“Lay (him) honoursably (in the grave), presently he will be called to come again 
with honour.””* 

The eldest son carries the body in his arms to the grave, in which are laid the 
clothes of the deceased ; if the deceased is an old man who has grandchildren, the 
body is buried on the right of the doorway, if the deceased has children the body 
+s buried some distance from the hut, if childless the body is placed in the bush for 


' Pak, cleusine grain. 

* The word for soul seems to be mukylel; for ancestral shade, oindet, pl. oiik ; kaboset is 
translated “ spirit,” it contains an idea of a something intangible. 

* The eame ory is need on all 


* The meaning ip a re-birth in one of the descendants. 
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the hywnas* and jackals, but a child which has not teethed or is Jess than about three 
years of age is buried “ as it is feeding upon its mother’s milk which the hyena may 
not use as food.” 

The burial position is on the right side, both hands are placed under the check 
with the legs slightly drawn up? women are buried in similar fashion but on the 
left side. A grandmother is always buried by her last born son, a mother of young 
children by her husband. When the body is placed in the bush the posture is the 
same. 

The grave is about four feet deep, the body is placed on the earth at the bottom, 
kipkandolit grass is placed over the corpse, no earth is put in the grave, at the top 
the grave is covered over with a network of sticks, on this are placed sods, then 
earth, then thorns. There is no trace of recessionary burial. 

After burial the person burying goes to the stream and washes the whole of 
his body, he returns naked with two sticks in his hand, when near the hut 
he beats them together, at which the mourners come out and place grass in 
his mouth, retaining this he takes a mouthful of water and then spits out both, 
he now puts on his clothes and some of his ornaments and anoints his body with 
sheep's fat. 

After this an exudation from the roots of the sagowaita tree known as kigomnyet, 
korosek grass, and a small piece of hippopotamus hide known a8 magaita are placed 
on the fire in the hut of the deceased, whether old or young, married or 
unmarried. 

For one day after the burial the person burying may not use his hands in eating, he 
eats from a piece of gourd, his head is half shaved on this day ; all the mourners 
remain in or near the hut of the deceased for three days. 

Should the deceased have been an old man one of his bullocks is killed, the 
entrails are examined for omens, and if auspicious the burier and wife of the deceased 
cut tebeswet sticks and prod the stomach of the animal ; the right side of the bullock 
is eaten by the mourners, the left® by the two persons mentioned. 

The next day a sheep or goat is killed, again there is haruspication of the entrails 
and th fat is smeared on the body, ornaments and clothing of the mourners, the 
right side is eaten by them, the left by the same two persons. 


* The hywna is regarded with superstition, ¢.g, when ite excreta is found on a cattle track 
all passers by throw branches and grass until a considerable pile is made; it is similarly inaus- 
picious when found on cultivated ground. A few days after a body has been placed in the bush 
it i# visited, and fehengwet grass is thrown upon the remains ; if the hywnas and jackals have 
not done their work witcheraft is presumed and a search is made for the wizard. 

* This is stated to be done with the deliberate intention of resembling child in ventro, no 
suggestion was made in the necessary questions. 

* All animals are killed upon their left side, and are smothered by placing grass in the nostrils 
and holding the mouth; st # marriage, the bullock must be strangled by a rope in addition to 
smothering ; cattle are sometimes killed by sticking « knife in tho throat, of recent days, 
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After this the burier chews the root known as cheroriet.? 

The head of the senior wife is shaved by her eldest son on the fourth day after 
her hushand’s death and she shaves his head ; all wives, brothers, sisters and children 
of deceased shave their heads, in addition males their beards, the same relatives 
of the wives do not shave, neither do grandchildren ; the hair is thrown towards 
the rising sun. 

The name of the deceased is not mentioned after death until a child i born 
to his family group when, should it cry when his name is called, it receives his name ; 
the deceased is referred to a4 kimaitet, the dead one. 

The widows of the deceased discard all ornaments after death if childless, if the 
mother of male children they retain the karanet armlet on the left arm, daughters 
retain the karanet on the right arm. The eldest son wears his garment inside out 
and ties it with memwot grass, which is also wound round male and female ornaments 
after a death in the family. On the death of her mother the youngest daughter 
puts her garments inside out, and the ceremonial mourning above is observed 
by those concerned. The widow cuts off the hem of her skirt, she wears her 
worst clothing for six days, and after this makes new clothing and adds a new 
hem. She may not wear the large siabanek earrings unless her son is circumcised 
otherwise she waits a year before wearing them again. The sirimto chain joining 
these two earrings may never be worn again, she may not go near young men 
and must speak in » whisper for six days, she may never re-marry or be a moleriot at 
a wedding. She has food brought to her during the six days and may not cook. 

If the deceased was not an old man the ceremonial bullock is killed en the fourth 
day: this day is known as Kaiilet ap Karek, the oiling of iron, the ornaments and 
weapons of the deceased being oiled with the fat. 

On this day the eldest son of a deceased man climbs the roof of his father's 
hut and breaks off the kimonjo kof stick from the apex of the roof and takes away 
the rokiet potsherd through which it protrudes ; this is placed on the grave, The 
matweaita shrine is also broken down and some of its twigs are placed on the grave 
so as to point to the rising sun. 

The huts of the tribe are circular with a conical grass roof, the roof space is 
ceiled by rows of withies, and is known as faput, it is used for storing grain ; the 
taput is supported by props known as toloita ap nyor on the east or man’s side of the 


1 Also eaten by a man after killing another, after killing a lion or a leopard, after eating 
rhinoceros flesh, waterbuck, and on recovery from # fever. The waterbuck and rhinoceros, 
as alao the zebra and topi, are regarded as unclean and may only be eaten in case of starvation. 
Possibly, the idea is that a man who hae buried or killed another, or fought with « lion or leopard, 
or eaten unclean meat, or endured 4 fever has been nigh unto death. 

3 This is a thick piece of pointed wood of the emitiot (Olea chrysophilla) or Chepchabayot 
tree; it is placed s0 as to protrude through the broken top of a cooking pot. Hollis, The Nandi, 
p- 15, describes it as “frequently almost phallic in appearance " ; there is no trace of phallism 
with the Kipsikis and the same ornament is placed over widows’ houses. 
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hut, and foloita ap koime® on the west or woman's side of the hut; according as 
the deceased is male or female one or two of these props are taken and placed on 
the grave with the top towards the neing sun. 
One or two of the bed props of a man are placed on his grave-by the eldest 
son. Tobacco and a tobacco spoon" are placed on the grave. 
The loyet beer bowl, the sofel milk gourd, the ngecheret stool of the deceased 
are chipped, the beer bowl is nsed afterwards, the milk gourd is used by the widow,* 
the stool is taken by the eldest son who also takes his father’s ornaments and weapons ; 7 
two of the rogorosiek, long drinking straws, are put outside the hut of the dead man 
to rot. these have month-pieces, keseyet, and two are given to friends, the rest being 
kept by the eldest son. 
Members of the iamily may not have sexual intercourse until the shaven hair ‘ 
of the head begins to grow again ; marriage and other ceremonies are postponed. 
Persons who have died of anthrax—a common disease, as the tribe eats dead 
meat—are always buried and also smallpox victima, both are isolated during the 
If a man is killed in battle the body is not buried, as also when killed by wild 
beasts. 
The details of illness, death, and burial would seem to show a definite belief 
in a re-birth in a descendant, while the prohibition against widows re-marrying 
is attributive to this pervading idea of a return. (Cf. Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 69-72.) 


XX1.—[NHERirance. 

A widow may not re-marry. On thedeath of her husband she falls to his eldest, 
brother, if there are more widows than one the brothers take m order of seniority ; 
should there be no husband's brothers living they go to the sons of their hushand’s 
paternal uncles, failing these to a near member of the husband's clan, this only applies 
to women capable of bearmg children. A widow is not strictly a wife to the man who 
takes her. for any children she may bear. by whomsoever begotten, take her dead 
husband's name, and on attaining maturity take the stock and its increase which 
their “father” left; if he had mature sons living at his death these post-mortem 
children have a claim to a re-division. 

When a man dies his sons inherit his stock in equal shares ; the stock is usually 
left with the elder brother, if married, until the other sharers marry, when they take 
their portion anid its progeny. ou 
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* ‘The woman sita and sleeps on the weet side of the but, and must always face the east or 
rising bun when cooking. - 

* Tobacco, annif, is mixed with butter and poured into the nostrils by the men of the : 
trite, i 

* A woman never during the lifetime of her husband either cata with him or from the same 
utensils. 
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This simple scheme is complicated by the fact that A, a husband, having twenty 
head of cattle, apportions five to each of his wives, B, C, Dand E, to their own use ; 
A dies leaving F and G sons by B; F and G divide the stock placed to B's use but 
do not take any share in the cattle placed to the use of C,D and E; these go with 
them to the relatives of A, to whom they happen to fall, and become the property 
of the children they may bear, if male. 

Again, if B has two sons F and (, one married daughter H and one unmarried 
daughter J, F and G divide the cattle placed to B's use and the bride-price paid to 
A for their own sister H, and on the marriage of J her bride-price ;, a son has a greater 
right than his father to his own sister's bride-price, the reason being that these 
eattle may be used by a brother for the bride-price of wives but not by a father ; 
bride-price is, however, paid to the father not the brother. 

If B's children are girls and she is past child-bearing the eattle go to the eldest 
brother of A until she bears sons to the man who cohabits with her; if she does not 
‘bear sons they fall to the eldest brother of A. 

If A dies leaving no sons his brothers take, failing them A’s step-brothers, failing 
them A's paternal uncle's sons, failing them A's paternal uncles; this is, however, 
subject to the proviso in favour of sons to A’s wife or wives subsequent to his death. 

‘There are various presents of stock made to a son by his futher when he has 
concluded his ceremonial seclusion after circumcision, and by his maternal uncle, 
mama, when that relative extracts his lower incisor teeth and pierces his ears ; these 
are the absolute property of the son. 

Sons divide the personal ornaments, weapons, and honey barrels of the father ; 
the eldest son taking spear and shield, the next son the sword, failing sons this 
property follows the outline given above. 

On the death of a woman her sons and daughters divide her ornaments, but if 
the husband is living he takes his choice of these, he may not, however, give them 
to another wife or any other woman ; the deceased's household utensils go to her 
‘sons, and failing them to her daughters, as also the food in her store, tabut ; the 
standing crops she has cultivated are divided between her husband and sons, The 
Jast-born mature son of a woman, who invariably buries her, takes hia choice of those 
presents of goats and the like which she oh from her husband when a bride, 
her hoe, her milk gourd, and her grinding sto 

There is no individual property in land ; iri crops are objects of inheritance 
and sale. (Cf. Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 72-73.) 
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DUAL ORGANIZATION IN INDIEAA 
By Govinp 8. Guurye, M.A. (Bom,). 


Dvaw organization has been described by Dr. Rivers as that where the whole 
population is divided into two exogamous groups, a man of one group haying to 
marry a woman of the other*7 The purpose of the present paper is to bring together 
available evidence to show the former prevalence, in Southern India, of the segmen- 
tation of communities into two exogamous sections. 

There are three lines of attacking this problem. First, the terminology of 
kinship may be fruitfully explored; for the work of Dr. Rivers has abundantly 
proved that kinship-terminology has, in most cases, preserved for us past types of 
somal organization in fossilized forms.? Secondly, those specia! regulations of 
marriage which prescribe marital union between eross-cousins and bar one between 
parallel-cousins, should be investigated to see what light they can throw on the 
question under consideration, Thirdly, we must see whether the present-day social 
organization in Southern India retains any vestiges which can be satisfactorily 
explained only on the hypothesis of past prevalence of dual organization. 

To take up the first line of attack: Dr. Rivers, whose loss we all deplore, drew 
our attention to the fact that some of the features of the classificatory system were 
such as could be derived only from dual organization of society.4 He pointed out 
that, first, one’s mother’s sister's children, father’s brother's children and one's own 
brothers and sisters were grouped together under one term; -secondly, mother's 
brother's children were classed together with those of father's sister, These features 
follow easily from a dual organization of society, and are hard to explain on the 
hypothesis of more classes than two, This choice of terms by Dr, Rivers to uphold 
his contention seems to me rather unhappy ; for it might be contended that mother’s 
sister's children and father’s brother's children are grouped together with one's 
brothers and sisters just because mother's sisters are classed with mother, and father’s 
brothers with father. Clearly, then, we must carry our analysis a step further back 
and try to see why father’s brothers are classed with father, and mother's sisters with 
mother. As for the second set of terms, it must be pointed out that it has no separate 
value apart from what it may beshown to possess under the heading of cross-cousin 


* Lhave to thank Dr, A. C. Haddon for some useful suggestions. 
* History of Melanesian Society, vol. i, p. 17- 

9 Kinship and Social Organization. 

* Ihid., pp. 72-72. 
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marriage; for, as pointed out by Dr. Rivers himself, in many of the classificatory 
systems of relationship mother's brother is classed together with father's sister's 
husband on the one hand and both with father-in-law on the other, Hence we 
expect the children of mother's brother and father's sister to be grouped together 
under one term. Secondly, owing to the fact that one term serves for both the 
mother’s brother and the father's sister's husband as well as the father-in-law, this 
special terminology may be due to habitual practice of cross-cousin marriage without 
necessarily postulating dual organization. As a matter of fact, in many instances, 
as, for example, in the case of Southern India detailed in the sequel, the terms which 
are used for brother-in-law and sister-in-law also serve for mother’s brother's children 
and father’s sister's children. Nay, sometimes, as in the case of the Urabunna tribe 
of Central Australia, one term, “ Nupa,” stands for father’s elder sister’s daughters 
as well as one’s wife ; because there only restricted cross-cousin marriage is allowed, 
marital union being permitted only with one’s father’s elder sister's daughter. There 
are two other terms, one standing for father's younger sister's sons and wife's brothers 
and sister's husbands, and the other for father’s younger sister's daughters and 
husband’s sisters? Among the Urabunna people, though they have many totems 
yet the marriage rules are such that the whole organization operates like dual organi- 
zation with cross-cousin marriage? In order that this set of terms may be quoted 
as independent testimony, we ought to be able to show that they are such as cannot 
be derived from any other social phenomenon but that of dual organization. This, 
as far a8 I can see, is not the case. Hence we have to leave this set of terms for 
With this preliminary note, let us start with the analysis which we proposed 
above. Here we have to ask, granting that social conditions alone can rigidly 
determine kinship-terminology, what sort of social conditions could have led to 
the classification under one term of mother and mother’s sisters. That the mother 
has quite special functions is generally recognized‘; and hence we cannot account 
for this lack of distinction as due to absence of separate functions. Perhaps it may 
be remarked that the practice of sororate explains this peculiarity of terminology ; 
under the regime of this practice one’s mother's sisters are one's father’s potential. 
wives, and hence they will tend to be classed together with one’s mother. To this 
it must be replied : first, az sororate has been very recently defined as the practice 
whereby when “ there are several sisters in a family they are all regarded as the 
wives of the man who marries the eldest of them,"? the fact that in the Dravidian 
languages of Southern India the elder and younger sisters of the mother are 
. 
1 Kinship and Social Organization, pp. 44-48. 
¥ Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 64-66. 
* J, G. Frazer, Tolemism and Exogamy, vol. i, p. 176. 


* BE. A. Westermarck, The History of Hwmen Marriage, vol. i, p. 258. 
* BR. . Lowie. Primitive Society, p. 18. 
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distinguished as great mother and small mother cannot be explained on this theory, 
for the simple reason that under the practice of sororate there cannot be any elder 
sister of the mother, Secondly, a more fundamental objection to this theory lies 
in the fact that sororate itself requires to be explained, while dual organization is 
almost on the physico-social plane beyond which, in our search for the origins of 
social institutions, we may not be able to carry our analysis. Further, the feature 
of the mother’s sisters being classed together with the mother does not stand by 
itself but is accompanied by the parallel feature of the father’s brothers being grouped 
with the father. Any theory which fails to account for these two together, therefore, 
may be rejected without hesitation, The practice of sorornte cannot explain the fact 
of one term standing for both the father and the father's brothers. The hypothesia 
of dual organization, on the other hand, satisfactorily accounts for the features, 
If a matrilineal community is divided into two exogamous sections, as children 
belong to their mother's section, they look upon their mother’s sisters, who also 
belong there, as their own mothers; while the males of their mother’s generation, 
but belonging to the opposite section, being the potential husbands of their mothers, 
are naturally looked upon as fathers, In a typical patrilineal society the mother, 
the mother’s married sisters, the father, father’s brothers and the children all belong, 
or come to belong, to the same section ; hence the classification under consideration 
follows more easily. Therefore, the grouping together of the mother and 
her sisters on the one hand and of the father and his brothers on the other in 
kinship-terminology may be taken as an indication of the former existence of dual 
organization. 

Now let us turn to Southern India and see whether the terminology of kinship 
in the Dravidian languages shows these features of classification. I think it better 
to subjoin a table first and then to discuss its real meaning, 





Language. | Kinalip-term. English translation. 
Canareae4 ... a) Deddamma (elder sister of the mother), Groat mother, 
Chikkamma (younger slater of the mother}, Small mother, 
Doddappa (husband of the first). Great futher, 





Chikkappa (husband of the second). Small father, 
Doddappa (elder brother af the father). 

Chikkappa (younger brother of the father), 

/ Doddamma (wife of the former), 

Chikiamms (wife of the latter), 









+ Mysore Ceneus Report, 1911; L. H. Morgan, Systems af Consanguinity, 
VOL. LIQ. G 
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Asa natural consequence the children of these relations are denoted by the same 
terms a4 one’s own brothers and sisters, with the usnal distinction of elder and younger. 





Language. | Rinship-term. English translation. 


Telugu! ev» «e| Petalli (elder sister of the mother; wife of the Great mother. 
father’s elder brother). . 

Pinatalli (younger sister of the mother ; wife af Small mother. 
the father’s younger brother). 

Pettandri (fnther’s elder brother; mother’s Great father. 
elder aister’s hoshand). 

Pinstandri (isther's younger brother ; mother’s | Small father. 
younger sister's hushand), 

Periya tay (mother’s elder sister ; father’s elder Great mother. 
brother's wife 7). 

Seriya tay (mother's younger sister; father's Small mother, 
younger brother's wife tT) 

Periya tokkeppan (father’s elder brother; Great father. 
mother’s elder sister's husband), 

Seriya takkappan (father’a younger brother; Small father, 

| mother’s younger sister's husband), 


Tamil* ... 





The first thing to be noted in this list is that father’s brothers and mother's 
sisters are distinguished from the father and the mother respectively only by the 
addition of an adjective meaning great or small, according as the person referred to 
is elder or younger than one’s father or mother. Thus virtually father’s brothers 
and mother's sisters are classed together with the father and the mother respectively. 
Not only this, but, as is to be expected as natural consequence of this grouping, 
father's brother's wives and mother’s sister's husbands are classed with mother’s 
sisteta and father’s brothera respectively. Therefore, if the argument elaborated 
above be granted, here we have # strong proof of the former existence of dual 
organization in the Dravidian region of Southern India. 

The true significance of these terms of kinship can be better comprehended 
if we compare the parallel terms used in the Aryan languages of India. Here we 
will start with the Konkani dialect of Marathi, because, as both geographically and 
linguistically it shows evident traces of Dravidian culture, itis likely to afford ua 4 
transitional stage, 











Relation, | Konkani? Mariithi. Gujeriti., | Hindi.' | Punjaihi” 
| 
Father es 3 Pappa Baipa = | Bap or pith | 
Father's brother ...| Bappoliyo | Chulatéd or Kako | By Tau ( (P.) raya Chitoa. 
Kaki (y) Chitohi 
Mother's sister = Mivaci | Mavaci Masi | Masi. 





i Morgan, op. cil.; I have left out Morgan's transliteration-marks, * Morgan, op. cil. 
4 Thee Konkani terms I owe to the kindness of my friend Mr. V, 8 HejmAdi. 
+ OP, Censue Report, 11; Punjab, op. cit, ® fed, 
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The Sanskrit corresponding terms are, in order: Pita, Pitrivya (one belonging to 
the father) and Mitrishvasd (sister of the mother), First, it must be noted that 
the term for mother’s sister in all the languages under review ja clearly derived from 
the Sanskrit term for that relation, which, Again, is purely descriptive. This is as 
Wwe should have expected from what little we know of the social organization of the 
people of Sanscritic culture. They seem to have had the patriarchal family as the 
basic unit of their social organi tion, the existence of the clan proper being almost 
doubtful. Mother's sister, therefore, tended to be sharply distinguished from the 
mother by a term which showed her exact degree of consanguinity with the mother. 
But if the theory of culture-contact developed by Dr. Rivers and Prof. G. Elliot 
Smith be correct, then we should expect, from its geographical position, to find in 
Marathi, and especially in the Konkani dialect thereof, traces of a transitional stage, 
As a matter of fact, we started with the Konkani terms in the hope that we shall 
discover some vestiges of the Dravidian system. Are our hopes, then, frustrated 7 
No; we shall see later on that, though not the term for mother's sister, yet terma 
derived from it have preserved for us important clues, Suffice it to point out, for 
the present, the marked contrast between the Aryan and the Dravidian nomen- 
clature. Given the patriarchal tendencies and the later development of so-called 
joint-family, the brother of the father will tend to be approximated to the father. 
This we find to be the ease if we go into the etymology of the terma for father's 
brother. Thus Tan and Taya seem to be derived from the Sanskrit term Tita, 
heating father; nay, in the United Provincest father’s elder brother is actually 
called Buri bap, meaning “ preat father.” The Konkani term is plainly connected 
with the term for father. The Marathi term apparently seems to £0 against us, 
Here too it is only the appearance that is illusive, but the reality is quite different : 
for Chulata will have to be derived from the Pralkrit Chullatéo, which, in its turn, 
has to be traced to the Sanskrit Kshudrn tita, meaning “ small father.’ Perhaps 
also Kaka and Chacha will be proved to be ultimately derived from the Sanskrit 
Tita, This partial non-differentiation of the father’s brother from the father must, 
have been facilitated by the contact of the Aryan people with the Dravidian system, 
Perhaps it might ba contended that this grouping together of the father’s brother 
with the father is of the same order as that of the Dravidian system. One argument 
against this contention is furnished by the fact that the parallel feature of the 
grouping together of the mother and the mother’s sister is totally wanting in the 
Aryan system. A second and an equally strong argument js provided by the term 
for the wife of the father’s brother in the Aryan languages, This person is denoted 
by one of the three terms Chachi, Kaki, Chulatimall, as can be tusily seen, feminine 
nouns formed from the terms for the father’s brother. This is essentially different 
from the Dravidian system, where this person is classed with the mother and the 


* Consus Report, p. 236, 
* 0. J. Meyer, Hindu Tales, p, 25, jn. 2. 
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mother's sister. ‘This marked contrast will, it is hoped, bring into clear relief the 
true significance of the features of the Dravidian system discussed above. 

Now we have to investigate what vestiges we can find in the Konkani and the 
Marathi systems of the Dravidian system ; for if we can establish that the Konkani 
system is such as would follow from a mixture of the Aryan with the Dravidian 
system, then we shall have strengthened our contention that the Dravidian system 
is fundamentally distinct from the Aryan one ; and also we shall have gone far towards 
substantiating our theory about the genesis of the features under review of the 
Dravidian system. We have, therefore, to inquire whether there are any terms 
that lend themselves to a favourable interpretation. I subjoin a table of terms 
which seem to me to be valuable from this point of view :— 


a 
















| 


| | 

Relation. Konkan. Marithi. | Gujeriti. | Bengali. | Hindi, | Punjahi, 
MS? Brother'sson ...| Putanyo | Putauyo | Bhatrijo | Bhiipo | Bhatija | Bhatija 
Ws? .. «=. «| Bhicho | Bhdchi Do. | Do. Do. | Do 
M.S. Sister's aon ai Do. To. Bbane] | Bhigne | Bhinja | Bhanevan 
W.8. zat we ...| Potanyo Te, | Do. Bonpo To. Do. 
MS. Brother’sdaughter) Dhuvadi | Putani | Bhatriji | Bhaji ) Bhatiji | Bhatt 
* A Bhichi | Bhichi Do. Do, Do. Do. 
M.S. Sister’sdanghter.... Do. Do. Bhaneji | Bhigni | Bhinj: | Bhanevin 
W.s. i | Dhuvadi | De. Do. Bonjhi To. To, 





To facilitate reference I will add a list, to be read in exactly the same order 
as the above, from the Dravidian languages :— 


nnn EE 


Canarese- Telagu. | Tamil. 





Magalu Set ee ee. Kuthuru Mikal 
Sodarasowe csc eee Menakodaln | Marumakal 
Do. is ere +8 Do. Do. 


Before embarking upon a discussion of the significance of these tables we must 
inquire into the meaning of the terms in the Aryan languages. Without entering 


1 1 have to thank my friend Mr. Kahitiepracida Chattopidhydya for these terms, 
4 Man speaking. 
* Woman speaking. 
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into the details of etymology, it may be broadly stated, first, that most of the terms, 

with few exceptions in Konkani and Marathi, which will be specially dealt with later 

on, are connected with the Sanscrit terms for these relations or their parents ; 

secondly, that they have no reference to the sex of the speaker, the Bengali terms 

“bonpo” and “ bonjhi” being no exceptions, for they have the same meaning as the 
corresponding terms used by the males, “ bon " being only a more Pracritized form 

of the Sanskrit term for sister, “‘ bhagini” ; thirdly, they have reference only to the Ve 
parents and the sex of the person referred to. The result is that these relations are 

denoted by terms which mean the son or the daughter of the brother or the sister, is 
as the case may be, I emphasize this point here because it has got an important . 
bearing on our discussion. 

Now let us turn to the Dravidian terms to see how far they agree or disagree 
with the Aryan ones. The first observation to be made about these is that they 
depend, not only on the parent and the sex of the person referred to, but also on the 
sex of the speaker. The terms which a sister uses for her sister’s children are used 
by the brother for his brother's children, which, in their turn, are the same as those 
used for one’s own children either by a male or a female. The other set of terms, 

i.e, the terms which a brother uses of his sister's children and a sister of her brother's, 
properly belong to the subject of cross-cousin marriage and will be treated there. 
The peculiarity in the nomenclature just pointed out in the Dravidian system essen- 
tially distinguishes it from the Aryan system, and its causes must be sought for in a 
totally different social organization. As pointed out above in our discussion of the 
terms for the father and his brothers on the one hand, and for the mother and her 
sisters on the other, such a peculiarity of nomenclature follows naturally from a dual ™ 
organization of society, 

Next we must take for consideration some of the terms in Konkani referred to 
above, As is evident from the list, the Konkani system, inasmuch as it allows the 





use of the same terms for the brother's children when the speaker is a brother as a 
those for the sister's children when the speaker is a sister, is identical with the - 
Dravidian system. We must inquire whether these terms are the same as those 7s 
used for one's own children as in the Dravidian system. The terms for son and P 
daughter in Konkani are “ put” and “ dhu ” or “ dhuy” respectively. Now the : 


terms “putanya” and “dhuvadi” are evidently connected with “ put" and 
“ dhuv " respectively, meaning “like the son” and “like the daughter,” though 
we may not at present be able to point out the particular grammatical rules which 
explain the formations. Thus it must have been evident that the Konkani system 
differs from Dravidian in this particular set of terms only slightly. This small 
difference must have been due to the new Aryan influences, When in 4 system 
of kinship-nomenclature we find that a sister approximates her sister's children to her 
own, and yet we do not find the classification of the mother with her sisters under 
oné term, clearly we have to acknowledge that we have here only the wreck of an 
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organization which in its fully developed form must have classed the mother with 
the mother’s sisters, and thus must have been in all respects identical with the 
Dravidian organization, This wreckage must have been caused by the Aryan 
influence, the grouping together of the father with the father’s brothers: not bemg 
particularly repugnant to the Aryan ideas—nay, being actually favoured by the 
later development of the Aryan family—being retained, Therefore, the Konkani 
system is essentially a mixture of two distinct kinship-terminologies based on 
widely different social organizations. In the Marathi terminology of the upper 
classes as given in the table above, we do not find any evidence of Dravidian 
-nituence. Nevertheless, we have some reason to think that the lower classes may 
still reveal in their kinship-nomenclature many Dravidian influences, Thus in 
the Central Provinces the term * putnya "—the form plainly tells us, though 
this fact is not expressly mentioned, that it comes from the lower classes— 
is both for the brother's son as well as the sisters son irrespective of the sex of 
the speaker All this 1s in exact consonance with the recent theories of culture- 
contact. 

Having seen reason to think, from the evidence of the terms for the father's 
brother and the mother’s sister, that dual organization must have formerly prevailed 
sn Dravidian India, let us turn to another term of kinship. ‘The term of kinship that 
I take for consideration is that for a step-child. A step-child may be the child of 
one’s wife by her former husband or of one’s husband by his former wife, Ina 
matrilineal community with a developed family organization, as children belong to 
their mother’s family, one’s husbands children by his former wife are necessarily 
the members of a family different to one’s own, while one’s wife’s children by her 
former husband belong to the aame family as one’s wife. In a patrilineal com- 
munity, on the other hand, the children in both the eases belong, in general, to the 
same family, viz., that of their new father. Even if, therefore, we suppose’ (we shall 
Inter on examine this supposition) that common habitation in a family under one 
roof with concomitant responsibilities may lead one to look more und more npon 
one’s step-children as one’s own, and hence to class them together, we cannot 
explain, if we find it, the use of one term for one’s own children and step- 
children alike in a matrilineal community. Ouly dual organization can explain 
such a feature in kinship-terminology : for in that type of social organization 
all the children of that clan, and that generation to which one's own children 
belong, are classed together with one’s own children, irrespective of their family 
connections. 

With this we may pass on to Dravidian India to see what evidence we get on 
this point. As a preliminary note 1 must add, without entering into the large 
question whether Dravidian Indin as 4 whole passed through the matrilineal stage, 
that some salient points from a large mass of collected data will be noticed in the 

4 QP. Census Report, 1911, p. 147, 
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sequel, tending to establish the former prevalence of matrilineality in this region, 
and hence for the present discussion we may start with that assumption. 








| Canarese. | Telogu. | Tamil. | Meaning. 
) 
—— 
M.S. 1. | 
Wis. Step-son ase a | Maganu | Koduku | Makun | Son. 
Cage ed i ker. aol 
We 8, f Step-danaghter i | Magala | Ruthuru | Makal | Daughter. 





To see clearly the implications of this feature of kinship-terminology, let us 
take an example of a matrilineal community with three intermarrying classes, 
A, B.C. Let us suppose a female “ A” from the class A is married to“ B" from 
the class B, The children of this marriage will belong to the class A. Now if their 
mother dies their father may marry a female cither from the class A or from the 
class (', but he is not under any social necessity of restricting his chotce to the class A. 
Let us suppose that he marries a female from the class 0. His former children 
belonging to the family and the class of his old wife will have nothing to do with 
his new wife “C" or even with himself. As far as social organization goes, then, 
there is nothing that should tend to class, from the woman's point of view, one's own 
children with one's step-children. But with a dual organization of society it is 
altogether a different story; for one's second wife, in this arrangement, can come 
only from the same class as one's first wife, and hence, for the woman, under the 
classificatory regime one's step-children will always be classed with one’s own 
children. If, therefore, matrilineality prevailed in Dravidinn India, the evidence 
from the terms for atep-children is auch as to indicate the former existence of dual 
organization. 

We have granted above, for argument’s sake, the possibility of one's step- 
children being classed with one’s own children in « patrilineal community, even if 
there prevailed no dual organization. We must now examine whether this suppo- 
sition has any basis in fact by a reference to the kinship-terminology of the patri- 
lineal people. First we shall see how the contiguous region of India where Aryan 
languages are spoken bears on this point. As already stated, ideas of a patriarchal 
nature have been rampant in that region ; and hence, if the supposition made above 
be correct, then the Aryan terminology of kinship from this region ought to lend 
some support to it, Below I give a list of terms for step-son :— 





Marathi. | Bongiili. | Hindi. | Punjabi, 





Savatra mulagil ... “ Shotuto putra Sautelé beti | Sakuttar. 
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It is clear from the list that the Aryan system of terminology does not lend the 
slightest support to the supposition ; on the other hand, it directly contradicts it. 
The same conclusion is forced upon us if we look through Morgan's lists of kinship 
terms for the other Aryan peoples, like the ancient Romans, the Greeks and the 
Slavs, among all of whom we know family organization of an intensely patriarchal 
nature to have flourished.t Thus the supposition made above has no basis in fact. 
Hence our task is much lightened ; for if a section of the Dravidian population had 
been patrilineal and not matrilineal, the terms for step-children would equally well 
prove the existence of dual organization. 

Having explored the first line of approach, we have next to take up for con- 
sideration cross-cousin marriage. Cross-cousin marriage has long been held to have 
been due to dual organization* Dr. Rivers, in his standard paper on cross-cousin 
marriage in India? also held the same view. But later on he raised some objections 
against this theory. The objection that he raises is this: wherever cross-cousin 
marriage prevails, it is the first cross-cousin that is the proper mate, and not any 
cross-cousin in the classificatory sense ; while the hypothesis of dual organization 
explains the marriage of the cross-cousins in the classificatory sense, it fails to 
account for this restriction to the first cross-cousin. He observes*: “ The marriage 
usually takes place, not between cross-cousins in the classificatory sense, but with 
the daughter of the own brother of the mother or of the own sister of the father, 
If so, it is necessary to explain how the mere group-relationship, which is all that is 
implied in the marriage of a man of one moiety with a woman of the other in the 
dual organization, developed into the relationship of first cousin in our narrow 
sense which seems to characterize this form of marriage, and no one hitherto has 
suggested any kind of social machinery by which this development can have taken 
place. I confess that when dealing with the subject some years ago [he refers to 
his essay on cross-cousin marriage in India] the need did not even occur to me.” 
1 quote this passage because Prof. Westermarck, while commenting on the suggested 
connection between dual organization and cross-cousin marriage, has pointed out 
this difficulty as if discovered by his own logic and unknown to Dr. Rivers. I will 
quote the whole passage, lest I should be thonght to misrepresent it, He says’: 
“Dr, Rivers has suggested that in India and elsewhere cross-cousin marriage is 
derived from the bisection of the community into two exogamous moieties or classes, 
such as is found in some Australian tribes ; but apart from the significant fact that 
no such organization of society is known to have existed in India,* it is difficult to 

2 Paul Vinogradoff, Historical Jurisprudence, vol. i, pp. 232 and 268. 

* BR. H. Lowie, op. cit., p. 29. 

* Journ. Hoy. Asiatic Sce., 1907, p. 623. 

* History of Melanesian Society, vol. ii, p. 122. 

* Op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 78-79. 


* Asa matter of fact, Mr. B. V. Rassell pointed out its existence among the Gonds in 1916, 
in his book on the tribes of the Central Provinces. 
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understand why it should have led to the marriage of first cousina to the exclusion 
of marriages between other members of the two exogamous moieties,” He goes 
on further to point out that, in Melanesia, Dr. Rivers ascribes the institution to some 
special features, Now it is evident from the passage quoted from Dr. Rivers that 
he was himself painfully conscious of the difficulty—nay, as far as I can see, he was 
the first to rudely shake the implicit faith in the dogma of dual organization of an 
influential body of anthropologists. I do not wish to inquite into the validity of 
the objection raised ; that opens up the large question of the origin of cross-cousin 
marriage, to which I hope to return some time in a separate paper. Suffice it for 
‘our present purpose to point out that Dr. Rivers, in his last pronouncement on the 
subject,’ was prepared to grant that cross-cousin marriage “has probably arisen 
in most, if not in all, cases out of ” the dual organization of society, 

Therefore, if we establish that in Southern India cross-cousin marriage was or 
is prevalent to a very large extent, then we have made a prima facie case for the 
former prevalence of the dual organization, unless it is shown by the dissentients 
that this marriage practice, in the region under review, is the result of some special 
circumstances. Perhaps it may be replied that such a special case has been made 
out by Mr. ¥. J. Richards* The explanation forwarded by Mr. Richards amounts 
to this: when Dravidian India passed from mother-right to father-right, the practice 
of cross-cousin marriage arose as the result of a concession to the sentiments of the 
peoples accustomed to mother-nght on the one hand and of the new-fangled ideas 
about property fostered by the introduction of father-right on the other? Without 
going into details, 1 may point out that, even if the explanation be granted, it fails 
to account for the prevalence of this custom among such matrilineal communities 
as the Nayars.* This awkward fact is, I think, quite adequate to establish that 
the question of the origin of the cross-cousin marriage in India is still an open 
question. With this we may proceed to the inquiry of the actual prevalence of the 
practice in India. 

To prove the former practice of cross-cousin marriage we may invoke the aid 
of kinship-terminology, and incidentally I have alluded above to some terms, I 
cannot enter into an elaborate discussion of these terms for reasons stated above, 
nor is it quite necessary for our present purpose to take up this task, We have 
decisive evidence for the actual practice of cross-cousin marriage in present-day 
India, and need not merely depend upon an inference about its former existence, 
For the data on this point I may refer the reader to the paper of Dr. Rivers already 
referred to, and more particularly to the Census Reports of 1911 for Mysore, Bombay, 


" Hastings, Bucy. of Ro ond E., article on Marriage," p. 4264). 

* Man, for 1914, pp. 194-8, 

" Salem Datrict (uzetieer, vol. i, pt. 1, p. U4. 

*K. M. Panikkar in Journ. Roy, dnthrop. Inet. 1918, p. 269; and also Report of the 
Malatar Marriage Commission of 1391. 
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and the United Provinces. From these accounts it will be clear that cross-cousin 
marriage has a fairly wide distribution in Southern India and also crops up here 
and there even in Northern India, 

This second line of approach, then, leads us to the same conclusion as the first. 

Now we have to turn to the actual segmentation of communities into two 
exogamous divisions, 

The Tottiyans, a Telugu cultivating caste, settled in Madura District, are 
divided into eight exogamous sections, “ each of which intermarries only with one 
of the remaining" seven. Writing about the Yerracolla subdivision of the same 
caste, Mr. E. Thurston says that they have fourteen septs, which for marriage 
purposes are divided into two classes of seven each. All the septs in one class, being 
regarded as blood-relatives, can marry only in the other class* The first arrange- 
ment, though it does not look like the usual type of dual organization, is for the 
purposes of marriage identical with that kind of organization. The Malaiyalis of 
Salem District are divided into a large number of exogamous clans, called “* vaguppus.” 
They are generally arranged into classes or groups, which alone are allowed to inter- 
marry. The clans forming any one group are known as “ diyadi” or brother clans, 
and marriage between them ie strictly prohibited. Thus one subsection has seven 
clans which are arranged in two classes, one comprising five clans and the other 
two. A member of any of the five clans of the first class can marry only in any of 
the two clans of the second class. Another section of the Malaiyalis seems to have 
two classes consisting of three and two clans respectively, with similar restrictions 
on marriage. The Pachai-Malaiyalis have about fifty clans, “ arranged in about 
eight * diyadi’ groups.” Whether each of these eight groups can marry with only 
one of the remaining seven we are not told. The Gollas, a Telugu caste of cattle 
graziers, are divided into eight endogamous groups. Each of these groups, it seems, 
has seven exogamous “ gotras,” “ associated with plant totems,” which are divided 
into two “ diyadi” groups of four and three “ gotras™ respectively. The marriage 
restrictions conform to the type above alluded to. The Uppiliyans have nine 
exogamous clans, two of which, forming a “dayadi” group, from the incomplete 
account WEREADIS, GEA HART SO Say Oe Se Seeing seven | ea which 
in their turn are divided into “diyadi” groups.* The Koravas, a gipsy tribe, 
recognize six sections: Kavadi, Menpadi, Mendra-kutti, Sattupadi, Uyyalu, and 
Bandi. In one account in which only the first four sections are taken notice of, 
it is stated that the first two, forming one “ dayidi” group, can marry only into 

the other two sections, forming another such group. When ail the six sections are 


* Madura Dist. Gaz., vol. 3, p. 107. 

* Tribes and Castes of Southern India, vol. vii, p. 188. 
* Salem, op. cit., p. 153. 

* Thid., p. 172. 

* Tbid., p. 185, 
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taken note of, Kavadi and Uyyalu are represented as forming one “ dayadi™ group 
marrying into the other four, forming another such group! In Bastar, the Maria 
Gonds are divided into two great sections, comprising %) and 69 septs respectively. 
The septs of a section all regard themselves as “ Bhdiband ” or ‘* Dadébhai,” ¢.e. 
paternal cousins, and marriage between them is prohibited. Members of one section 
have to look for their mates in the septs of the other section, because they stand to 
them in the relation of “ Miméblhii,”’ ¥.¢. maternal cross-cousins® This is said 
to be the case with most of the wild Gonds# 
This will suffice to show the wide range of dual organization in India, though 
it is highly probable that these are not the only cases and that with more intensive 
study many more cases may come to light. 
All these peoples seem to be patrilineal. To inquire whether these people ever 
passed through the stage of mother-right will lead us far afield ; but as I have assumed 
above the former prevalence of mother-right in India, I shall bring some points in 
support of that view without going into details. 
First, in the Report of the Malabar Marriage Commission is given a long list 
of the castes that follow the rule of descent through the females in Malabar. To 
this list are to be added seventeen families of the Nambutiri Brahmins from North 
Malabar, which, contrary to the usage of the caste, adhere to the same system.‘ 
To the castes from Malabar, Travancore and Cochin we must add those from South 
Canara, like the Bants, Mogers, Halepaiks, etc. Among the Billayas there are 
exogamous septs running in the female line, and the office of the headman passes 
to the sister’s son of the holder at his death. Lastly, I may mention the case of 
the Komatis, who are so well known in connection with the rigid practice of the 
cross-cousin marriage, leading to revolting customs, amongst whom the “ gotras”’ 
of the maternal uncles of the bride and the bridegroom must not be the same before 
marriage can take place.’ This restriction becomes intelligible only on the 
hypothesis of the former prevalence of matrilineal descent amongst this large caste, 
There are various customs connected with birth, naming, initiation, and marriage 
which, if properly interpreted with the help of details, I think, will point in the 
same direction. But I shall deal with this on another occasion. 
The foregoing discussion will have made it clear that we have good reason to 
believe that in Southern India there was a wide prevalence of dual organization with 
matrilineal descent. 
P.S—CoL T. C. Hodson has recently pointed out the prevalence of dual 
organization in North-Eastern India (Primitive Culture ‘of India, p. 85). 
* Salem, op. cit., p. 197. 
* R..V. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, vol. iii, p. 65. 
* O.P. Dist. Gaz., “ Chhattisgarh Feudatory States,” p. 47. 
* Madras Museum Bulletin, vol. iii, p. 47. 
* Manual of South Canara, pp. 100, 168, 173, 
* Thurston, thid., pp. 248-7. 
1 Mysore Census Report, 1911, p, 100. 
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MAN'S NASAL INDEX IN RELATION TO CERTAIN CLIMATIC 
CONDITIONS, 


By Anraur Titomson, Lee's Professor of Anatomy, U niversily of Oxford, and 
L. H. Dupiey Bextox, Lecturer in Physical Anthropology, University of Oxford. 
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A—Intrropvuctory. 


Ox the 1ith of August, 1913, one of us read a preliminary communication, before 
the Anatomical Section of the International Medical Congress held in London, 
on “The Correlation of Isotherms with Variations in the Nasal Index.! 
Unfortunately, owing to the war, the promise then given to pursue the matter 
further has been long delayed. 

| In the note above referred to it was held that in view of the results obtained 
by & survey of the nasal indices available of the inhabitants of the American 
Continent, there was evidence that the greatest nose-width was found in the vicinity 
of the “ heat equator,” and that as we passed north and south thereof, there was a 
gradual narrowing of the nasal aperture, as exemplified by specimens from Baffin's 
Bay in the north, and Tierra del Fuego in the south. A map was shown in which 
there appeared a general correspondence in the numerical value of the nasal indices 


obtainable of those living north and south of the equator in corresponding isothermal 
zones. 

These observations were interpreted as dependent on the respiratory function 
of the nose as distinct from its use as a sense organ. 
* Arthur Thomson, *'The Correlation of Isotherm» with Variations in the Nasal Index” 


Proceedings of the Seventeenth Interna Congress of Medicine, London, 1913. Section I. 
“Anatomy and Embryology,” part ii, p. $9, 
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B—AwnarTomy. 


From the anatomical point of view it has long been the custom to describe 
the nasal fose# as consisting of two regions, an olfactory and a respiratory ; the 
former being limited to the narrow slit-like space bounded laterally by the middle 
of the superior concha and medially by the corresponding area of the septum. 

The remaining parts of the nasal fossm are relegated to the respiratory tract. 
Various suggestions have been made concerning the manner in which the respiratory 
stream is directed through the fosse. Thus Schiefferdecker assigns to the limen.nasi 
(a relief just within the lateral aspect of the nostril which corresponds externally 
to the interval between the lateral and alar cartilages of the nose), the function of 
directing the stream of air along a groove which lies between it and the tubercle 
of the septum, « localized thickening of the mucous membrane overlying the middle 
of the septum opposite the head of the middle concha; this groove he proposed 
ealling the sulcus respiratorius. H. Meyer assigned a similar function to the 
elevated ridge of mucous membrane (named by him the agger nasi) which runs 
forwards and downwards from the free anterior end of the middle concha towards 
the bridge of the nose, there to be lost on the lateral wall of the fossa. This, in 
conjunction with the shallow fossa called the atrium, which lies above the limen nast 
and anterior to the middle nasal meatus, would certainly seem to provide a 
convenient channel for the direction of the inflowing stream of air. 

Tt is well to remember that owing to the presence of the limen nasi the passage 
leading from the vestibule in front to the cavity of the nasal cavity proper behind 
is somewhat constricted; to this Zuckerkand! applied the term “ inner nostril.” 
Obviously, in the living it is the size of this channel which will determine the 
volume of the air admitted. 

The reader may be reminded that these are structures which can only be 
recognized in recent specimens, and are not seen on the macerated skull, with the 
possible exception of a ridge on the medial surface of the frontal process of the 
maxilla, which underlies the mucous ridge referred to above as the “ agger nasi.”’ 
This bony ridge, when present, is considered by some anatomists to represent the 
naso-turbinal which is found in some animals. 

In conformity with the subdivision of the nasal cavity into an olfactory and 
4 respiratory region, the mucous membrane undergoes certain modifications. We 
are concerned here only with the lining of the respiratory parts of the nasal cavity. 
This consists of a membrane of varying thickness, overlaid by a layer of columnar 
ciliated epithelium, and abundantly beset with mucous and serous glands, A 
considerable amount of diffuse adenoid tissue is also present. 

‘The transition zone between the ciliated respiratory mucous membrane and the 
mucous membrane lining the olfactory region is not always well defined, and, 
according to the statements of some observers, is apparently subject to individual 


> 


Variations. 
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The varying thickness of the respiratory mucous membrane is seemingly 
correlated with its functional activity, for, according to P. Jacques,! the rule holds 
good that the thickness of the nasal mucous membrane depends essentially on the 
degree of contact of its different parts with the stream of inspired air. Thus the 
borders of the middle and inferior conche are covered with an especially thick layer 
of mucous membrane, measuring as moch as 3 or 4 mm. in thickness, The central 
area of the séptum is also thickly covered. There is a noticeable reduction in the 
thickness of the mucous membrane where it lines the nasal meatuses and the 
remaming parts of the respiratory tract, a change which is also associated with a 
reduction in the number of the contained glands. Of special interest is the fact that, 
in those places where the respiratory mucous membrane is thickest, the venous vessels, 
as was first pointed out by A. von Koelliker,* form a cavernous plexus akin to that 
characteristic of erectile tissue, and hence often referred to as the nasal corporacavernasa. 

Tt was Kallius? who first suggested that these structures might probably be 
of use in raising the temperature of the inspired air, a suggestion which is supported 
by their disposition, since they occur particularly in those parts of the mucous 
membrane which are brought more immediately into contact with the inflowing 
stream of air, viz., over the head, free border, and tail of the middie concha, and 
over the central area of the septum. ‘Their absence is noteworthy in the meatuses, 
over the floor, and in the ethmoidal region. Further confirmation of their heating 
pewer is supplied by the experiment quoted by Tigerstedt,* in which air taken in 
at one nostril at 10-12° C., and passed out at the other, entrance to the pharynx 
heme closed, comes out warmed to 31° C. and saturated with moisture. If the air 
outsile be O-+" C., it is warmed to 27-5°. 

Tt thus appears that nature provides vascular and glandular arrangements 
which have as their object, as stated by Jacques," the provision of a favourable 
degree of heat and humidity for the air inspired. 

Whilst these facts have been recognized by anatomists, unfortunately it happens 
that hitherto, as far as we know, anthropologists have not apphed them to the 
consideration of the form of the nasal aperture as displayed in the various varieties 
of mankind. 

The Respiratory Function, 

In considering the respiratory function it is universally atknowledged that 
the nose is the main respiratory channel by which air is passed to the longs. Under 
normal conditions the mouth is only used for this purpose exceptionally, either 
when the demand for air is exceptionally urgent or when the nasal passage is 
blocked by secretion. 

* Poitier, Traitd d' Anatomie, 1912, vol. ¥, p, 908. 

> Gewebslelre, 2nd Aufl, 

* Bardeleben's Handbuch der Anaiomis dea Menschen, Bd. V, Abst. i, Tei] 2. 


* Text-book of Human Physiology, Ari cil., English translation, London, 1900, p. 222, 
® Pairier, loc: eit. i 
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Tt is a well-known fact that children who have for long been the subjects of 
adenoid growths in the naso-pharyns exhibit defects m the development of the 
nasal channels, which are the outcome of the imperfect use made of these passages 
in association with the normal respiratory function. Such children, if untreated, 
become habitual mouth breathers, with the result that the nasal passages never 
aequire their proper expansion, and the hard palate its proper proportions. 

But the mere admission of air to the lungs in sufficient quantity is not all that 
is necessary. The temperature and moisture of the air thus admitted must he 
regulated, so as to cause the least amount of disturbance to the delicate tissues of 
the lungs. If too cold it must be heated; if too dry it must be moistened. It is 
these functions which we have to consider. 

The mechanism whereby the changes are effected is provided by the highly 
vascular mucous membrane which overlies the turhinal bones {conehm), A vertical 
section through the nasal fossm reveals the fact that the space provided for the 
flow of respiratory air is much less than is at first suspected. The inward projection 
of the turbinal bones from the lateral wall of the nasal fossa naturally reduces the 
space available for the passage of air, the more so when we remember that these 
bones are covered, especially in the respiratory region, by a mucous membrane 
of considerable thickness, in some cases amounting to several millimetres, 

It is obvious from an examination of the arrangement of the parts that the 
column of air flowing through the nose must be broken up into shallower streams 
which pass through the clefts left between the convoluted surfaces of its mucous 
Tmembrane-covered conche ; and if, a5 was suggested by Kallius," this arrangement 
is devised to raise the temperature of the sir as it passes over the warm mucous 
membrane, it stands to reason that the smaller the volume of the stream of air, and 
the more slowly it flows, the more readily will it absorb heat from the structures 
over which tt passes. 

The arrangement is comparable to the coil of steam-pipes frequently employed 
for heating houses. If we wish to raise the temperature of a room we can do so 
in two ways—either by reducing the mflow of cold air which passes over, or in 
between, the pipes, or by increasing the area of the heating surface by adding 
another stack of pipes. There is every reason to believe that Nature effects the 
same purpose by much the same means. Jf the entering column of air posses 
through # wider channel, it is obvious that it will flow more freely and in greater 
volume, and be less subject to the influence of the warm mucous membrane; 
whereas, if the passages through which it has to flow are narrower, its volume will 
he split up into thinner streams, its course will be slower, and consequently it will 
absorb more warmth from the surface over which it passes, The same holds good 
as to the extent of the heating-surface ; any merease in this will naturally lead to 


} Bardeleben's Handbweh der Anatomie des Menschen, Ba. V, Abt. i, Jena, 1906, 
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4n increase in heat-giving efficiency, consequently the varying vascularity of the 
mucous membrane becomes an important factor. 


Proportions of Nasal Cavity and their Correlations. 

These observations naturally involve the consideration of each of these factors 
in the discussion of the question. Unfortunately, this investigation is beset with 
difficulties. For some of our data we must have recourse to the skeleton, but the 
Appearance Of the macerated skull fails to give us any information regarding the 
condition of the mucous membrane. Any attempt to estimate the capacity of the 
nasal fosem in the skull with any degree of accuracy is unsatisfactory, because of 
the tendency of the fluid employed to invade the surrounding air sinuses. Nor 
can we obtain any reliable measures of the turbinal areas without first bisecting 
the skull in sagittal section. Any estimate formed by rhinoscopic examination 
in the living is necessarily restricted in its application, whilst sections on the cadaver 
are unsatisfactory for the same reason, and also because the conditions after death 
are no reliable criteria of those which existed during life. The preparation of casts 
made with fusible metal involves the destruction of the surrounding structures, 
and is thus impracticable in valuable specimens. For these reasons, the only 
working data at our disposal are the values assigned to the nasal index in the living 
and on the skull. 

In this connection it is important to compare the index of the nasal aperture, 
as computed from the maximum measures of the height and breadth of that opening 
on the cranium, with the nasal index, which, be it remembered, is based on the 
proportion of the width of the nasal aperture to the distance between the nasion 
and the akanthion, or, more accurately, between the nasion and a line tangential 
to the lower border of the nasal orifice in the cranium, 4 measure which includes the 
length of the nasal bones. 

Here again « difficulty arises, for the comparison of the nasal indices only 
expresses a difference in the proportions of the respective measurements, and dows 
not necessarily give us reliable information as to the size of the orifice, for a nose 
of platyrrhine proportions may, by what it gains in breadth, lose in height, while 
a leptorrhine nose may gain in height what it loses in breadth, and so provide as 

* The comparative study of the anatomy of the nasal orifice in animals other than man is 
beyond the scope of this paper, but the following quotation is of interest. Commander Wild. 
in bis report on the voyage of the * Quest * (Geographical Journal, vol. lxi, No. 2, February, 1023. 
p. 86), states that Dr. Macklin, the surgeon to the “Quest,” made observations which show 
that the apparatus for warming the air inhaled in very highly developed in the seal tribe, “The 
turbinate bones, instead of being small and covered by a uniform membrane cotitaining blood- 
vesstla, are larger and conspoeed of bars like a radiator covered with o rugose membrane so 
designed as to give the largest possible warming surface. The function ix obvious, for they 
rise after = period below water to exhale violently and inhale s great rush of ice-cold air, which, 
if taken unwarmed to the lungs, would have a much greater cooling effect than would be beneficial 
to a warm-blooded animal.” 
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large a channel for the entrance of air. In the leptorrhine nose, however, as will 
be shown later, the respiratory passages are more split up, and consequently the 
volume of air is not so bulky, but is broken up into thinner streams, 

In order to test the comparative values of the nasal index and the aperture 
index, & series of measurements was made on 190 male crania in the University 
Museum, Oxford, and upon 52 crania of both sexes in. the Department of Human 
Anatomy. The larger male series covers specimens from all parts of the worlil, 
the ertterion for inclusion having been simply the fact that the nasal bones and the 
superior maxilla were in perfect condition. How widely divergent these specimens 
were is shown by the big standard deviation of the nasal index, which ia 5-4. ‘The 
smaller series are all ancient Egyptians, and, in spite of the fact that the sexes 
are mixed, the standard deviation of the nasal index is only 3-4. 

The measurements taken were: Nasal height (from the nasion to a line 
tangential to the lower margin of the nasal aperture), aperture height (from the 
thinion to the same poimt), nasal breadth, and palato-maxillary breadth, The 


7 ere rainy! ae = nasa] breadth x 100° 
following indices were calculated ; Nasal index eee } aperture 


ae ( nasal breadth x ) ied a paps “ake foc breadth “peta feel 
. eperture height — | 2 


i.é. the nasal aperture was treated as an isosceles triangle, the breadth being taken 
as the base. This is, of course, only an approximation, 

Correlations were then worked out. The correlation between the nasal index 
and the aperture index is, in the case of the miscellaneous male crania, extremely 
high, having a value of over 0-9, and in the case of the Egyptian crania it is rather 
lower, being just over 0-75. The difference in the correlation coeficient may be 
explained in several ways. First, the Egyptian series is extremely small, and any 
irregularities, even though in themselves slight, would make considerable difference 
to the correlation. Secondly, the mixing of males and females has heen shown in 
many cases to affect correlations very considerably. Thirdly, it is possible that the 
inter-racial and intra-racial correlations may be different 

The high correlation between the nasal index and the aperture index in the 
case of the 190 male crania of mixed races seems, however, sufficient to suppest 
that from a knowledge of the nasal index we could predict with a fair degree of 
certainty the value of the aperture index. If this be so, we may be fairly confident, 
from our knowledge of the nasal indices of many races, that we are not going wrong 
in neglecting the aperture index. In other words, anything that is true of the 
neal mdex will be true of the aperture index. 

' Tachepourkowsky (Siometrite, TV, p. 160) found that the correlation coefficient between 
the nasal indices of men and women belonging to twenty-five groups was as high as + 0-836. 
Cekanowsky, using the same muterial independently, hut including twenty-seven groupe, had 
a rather lower correlation of + 0-088 2.0-054. A sexual correlation fur groupe of crania does 
not appear to have been caleulated. 
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The correlation between the nasal index and the aperture area was next worked 
out. It would appear, from casual observation, that leptorrhine skulls would have 
a small aperture area, and wice versa. Our observations on the series of miscellaneous 
male crania, however, show no correlation whatever. It is possible that our 
calculation of the aperture area is wide of the mark; but supposing that there had 
been even a small correlation it should have been brought out in our figures. 

In the absence of any accurate method of recording the capacity of the nasal 
respiratory tract, the best we can do is to submit for the reader's inspection two 
photographs of extreme forms of nasal aperture, taken actual size with a telephoto 
lens, 0 as to reduce as much as possible the misleading effects of perspective (PI. V1, 
Fig. 1). 

For all practical purposes these may be regarded as orthographic figures of the 
structures represented. The two extremes of form are shown. The one (on the 
left) exhibiting the narrow nose with a leptorrhine nasal index of 39-4 is an Algonquin 
Indian from the neighbourhood of Lake Erie. The other (on the right) with the 
wide nose; having a platyrrhine index of 55-4, is a North-west Australian. A glance 
at the two figures reveals the fact that, in the specimen with the narrow nose, the 
channels between the chonch laterally and the septum centrally are much narrowed, 


‘and more split up by the projecting conchw than is the case in the Australian 


specimen, in which, be it noted, the middle concha, though still dm stu, is not seen, 
partly owing to the circumstance that it is obscured by the shadow, but alse largely 
dependent on the fact that it is not nearly so well developed. Tt is clear that in 
this specimen there is a much more open and free channel for the passage of air, 
and consequently the inflowing stream will be less broken up and therefore less 
subjected to the qualifying action of the mucous membrane overlying the turbinals. 

That these are features commonly displayed by skulls of the leptorrhine and 
platyrrhine types is evidenced by the photographs of crania shown in Pl, VI, Fig. 2. 
Unfortunately it is not always easy to procure examples where the turbinal bones 
are still intact, for in the processes of natural decay, and the removal of skulls from 
burials of different sorte, these delicate bones are apt to be broken and lost, hence 
the choice of specimens is limited. The crania represented are amongst the most 
perfect that could be found in the Oxford collection, and, as will be seen, they repeat, 
with individual variations, most of the broad features exhibited in PL VI, Fig. 1, 
which specimens are here again included. 

An extensive examination of the skulls at our disposal has been made, and the 
results on the whole are confirmatory of the above observations in respect of the 
modifications in the size of the main respiratory channel as correlated with the 
increase in the numerical value of the nasal index. 

Tt may be assumed, therefore, that not only does the nasal index record the 
proportional width of the nasal aperture, but that that proportion also indicates 
a corresponding difference in the capacity of the respiratory channels, 
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Resration in Relation to Habit and Climate. 

It would be intervsting to compare, in the living, the vital eapacity of the 
lungs with the development of the nasal channels, for it appears reasonable to 
supgest that a man engaged in work which entails continued muscular effort would, 
under normal conditions, either develop a freer respiratory tract or else have 
recourse to deepened breathing. Tt is possible that we may account in this way 
for the individual variations that may be met with. 

Tt might also be of interest to ascertain whether those who from youth upwards 
have been engaged in employments which demand a greater tax than usual on the 
respiratory system, as for instance players on wind instruments, or glaas blowers, 
exhibit any individual increase in the capacity of their nasal fossm as compared 
with the majority who make no such demand on their breathing apparatus. 

It may generally be conceded that active exercise during childhood and youth 
is the best preparation for such developments within the nose as are best adapted 
to fulfil the functions of a perfectly adjusted apparatus. These will include not 
only the capacity necessary to transmit an adequate supply of ai, but according 
to environmental conditions will provide for the adequate heating and motstening 
of the inflowing stream. 

Tt is recognized by physiologists that in the tropics man becomes more dependent 
upon respiratory ventilation to regulate the heat loss from his body. For good 
ventilation of the lungs it is necessary that the residual air be kept as near the 
physiological mean as possible ; this can only be done when the individual. preserves 
his power of breathing out to the fullest extent. When the residual air is small 
in amount, the respiratory response to exercise is deepened breathing without inersase 
in rate; when the residual air is large, and therefore the vital capacity diminished, 
the response to exercise is panting, One of the dangers to the white man in the 
tropics, especially where the wet bulb is high, is that he finds it difficult to get 
sufficient exercise, and consequently loses the advantage gained to respiration 
“through the wae of his abdominal muscles, which have lost their tone. In the tropics 
also the power of losing water from the respiratory tract is undoubte “ly of considerable 
physiological importance. In air contaming the highest relative humidity, the 
existence of a free paseage of entry is of adventage, in order that sufficient air may 


be breathed in to absorb water from the respiratory tract. For these comments an. 


the physiological aspects of the question we are indebted to Colonel Flack, M.D., 
of the Roya! Air Force. 

Thus, it would sppear that, apart from the consideration of temperature, the 
dryness of the atmosphere exercises quite a characteristic effect, Anyone who 
has to sit for long in a steam-heated railway carriage soon Tecognizes this, and ax 
the subsequent observations make clear, there seems abundant evidence to suggest 
that such a condition, if long continued, as happens amongst the dwellers in those 
‘regions which are extremely dry, promotes an increased discharge from the mucous 
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membrane of the nose such as will counteract the drying effect of the inflowing 
stream, and so abate the deleterious effect it might otherwise have on tissues of 
the lungs. The conditions under which man lives are so diverse that the interactions 
of temperature and humidity are not necessarily one and the same. We may have 
high temperature combined on the one hand with « dry atmosphere, on the other 
with # varying amount of humidity. So also low temperatures may be similarly 
affected. Which of these particular factors, in any group of people occupying 
different climatic areas, exercises the paramount influence, it is difficult to determine. 
‘There seems reason to believe that temperature is the more dominant, though this, 
as will be seen later, may be modified by varying degrees of humudity. 

Unfortunately, too, the seasonal variations of climate have to be taken into 

‘account asa modifying influence. In climates subject to extremes of temperature 
we may not be on safe ground in basing our comparison on a mean temperature, 
which, in numerical value, may equal that of a region in which less variation from 
the mean is recorded. 

In the one case, the habits of the people may be such as to help them artificially 
to overcome the extremes to which they are subjected ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the dweller in a climate of which the mean of temperature is the ame, may be more 
the child of Nature and need have less recourse to artificial means. 

Tf our hypothesis be sound we are justified in assuming that mesorrhine people 
are those who dwell in a climate in which the air is neither so cold nor so dry 44 
to injure the longs. 

Tf we reduce the temperature of the air to a pomt at which ita contact with 
the lung tissue would be harmful, then it must be adequately heated either by 
artificial or by natural means ; if the latter, this can be effected either by reducing 
the volume of the stream, splitting it up and slowing its flow, or by increasing the 
heating surface. If, again, we raise the temperature above what may be regarded 
as the average requirement, then the freer the access of the inspired air the better, 
since it has already reached a temperature which can do no mjury to the lungs. 


> 
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- C—CLIMATE. 


In estimating the relationship between climate and the structure of man we are 
concerned not so much with the causes of temperature and humidity as with their 
actual distribution. 

Temperature. 
A glance at any isothermal map will reveal certain main facts, First, although the 
re generally falla from the Equator to the Poles at an averave of 1° F. for eabh degree 
of latitude, this ideal condition is found only in oceanic areas ot sew-level; large fond romeres 
tend to upset the equilibrium. Seecandly, the seasonal temperstury in the tropics is fairly atable. 
The greatest changes take place in the centre of large continental areas, For instance, in parts 
of Siberia the July isotherms are 40° F. and the Janunry botherm= — 60" F. 
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In the tropics the diurnal changes, especially in regions far from the sea, tend to be very 
great. In porta of the Sodan, for example, the maximum day temperature may be over 100° F,, 
and in expoeed place: the minimum temperature just before dawn may fall aa low as or lower 
than 40° F. 

The southern summer and winter are more intense than the northern, because during the 
former period the earth is in ita nearest position to the sun (perihelion), and during the latter 
period at its aphelion. What the southern hemisphere gains in intensity during the summer 
it loses in time, because the sun is eight days longer in the northern hemisphere than in the 
‘southern. The distribution of Jund masses in the two hemispheres is very different, with a 
corrésponding effeot on the climate, In the southern hemisphere there is s larger proportion 
of water, tending to make the extremes of temperntare Jess marked, with a result that in spite 
of the greater intensity of the sun's rays at certain periods of the year the summers are on the 
whole leas torrid and the winters milder, 

Tho mean temperature, as worked out from a series of diurnal means (which diurnal means 
have in most cases been arrived at by adding the maximum and minimum daily temperature 
and dividing it by two), will therefore have an entirely different significance in oceanio and in 
continental areas, the different significance depending entirely on the degrees of variability of 
the temperature, both diurnally and annuslly—that is to say, the difference between the daily 
maxima and minima and the difference between the hottest and the coldest months. In dealing 
with our figures, however, which necessarily represent a large series of observations from all 
over the world, it has been necessary to accept the mean annual tempersture, as it would hardly 
have heen possible, without introducing needless complications, to include the variation as well 
aé the actual mean. 

A further limitation must be made to judging the temperature from isothermal maps. These 
maps are compiled from such observations as are available at present: they are unfortunately 
much fewer than could be wished. Secondly, the tempersture is reduced to sea-level, which 
militate: againat their application to people living at high altitudes, 


In taking temperatures for comparative purposes, therefore, we have not relied 
on isothermal maps, but have taken the actual reading for mean annual temperature 
_ at the station—or, in some cases, the mean of several stations—which seemed best 
to represent the climatic conditions under which various peoples are living. In some 
cases this must necessarily be unsatisfactory, but in every case an attempt hus heen 
made to get the best available reading. 


Humidity. 


The moisture of the air has an important effect on ite temperature. In » moist atmosphere 
less heat is lost by radiation thanina dry. For purposes of the present study, however, humidity 
has been considered separately, and in the stations chosen there is so little oorrelation between 
temperature and relative humidity taken in bulk that they may be considered as almost 
independent. The factor in the moisture of the atmosphere that is important for our present 
purpose is not the absolute humidity, but the “relative humidity.” This may be simply 
explained: In a dry climate, where the relative humidity ia low, conditions are such that the 
atmosphere can hokl more water than is available; in a damp climate there may be ne more 
actual aqueous vapour present than in the driest deserts, but temperature conditions may 
produce a closer approach to saturation. For example, in the Kufra Onais in the Libyan Desert, 
Ftolf found that in August the absolute humidity (vapour presure) was 4-5 mmi. (which 
corresponds closely to the damp winter air in Western Europe}, with a temperattre of 102° F. 
the relative humidity waa 9 por cent., wheress, with the normal winter temperatures of Western 
Europe such a degree of absolute humidity would correspond to a relative bumidity of $0-00 
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por cont. The relative humidity, then, is the percentage mtio of the actually observed vapour 
pressure, and the vapour pressure at saturation, If A denotes oheerved vapour pressure, that 
is the amount of water in the air as measured by a psychrometer and # the vapour pressure 
at saturation, then the relative humidity sill be eee —. The physics! effect may bw noted 
in a snow-field. In the sun high temperatures will be experienced, and #7, which inereases 
rapidly with temperature, will be high. ‘The bresth is immediately absorbed by the atmosphere, 
and a fall of snow is of no consequence a4 the clothes rapidly dry. In the shade, bowever, the 
temperature is low, several degrees below freezing; 7 therefore falls rapidly, and the breath 
congeals fh icicles on the moustache. A second example will make the point clearer. In very 
dry cloudless tropical areas during the day everything is so dry that a sponge becomes hard in 
afew minutes. At nicht, however, the temperature falls rapidly and there is o heavy dew. 

As o contrast we may compare the mean relative humidity for January and July at Puerto 
de Anco (Chile) and Timbuktu -— 


Puerto de Anoo— jam Sam Ipm 2pm 98pm. 
January  ..- mes = ~~ 7 _ 74 78 
July abe bar om feiss aw —s 70 =. Ti Bi) 
Annnal mean ai ee oo Th — rf 78 

Timbuktu— 

January es ae ie a7 _ If _ 26 
Ly ace oi TT ae) ee ne _ a = oo 
Annual mean oan ao ow 4 — zi — a) 


lt will be seen that in an “ oreanic climate such as that of Puerto de Anco the relative 
humidity remains comparatively stable, whereas in the centre of a continent the variations are 
immense, 


In arriving at # figure for correlation purposes we have taken the mean annual 
relative humidity as expressing the average conditions, It can be shown that the 
mean is the most representative condition, but where there is great variation— 
as, for instance, in the centre of large continents and in desert areas—it would — 
hardly appear that the mean relative humidity was correlated to the requirements 
of mankind in the same manner as the mean relutive humidity of a stable character 
such as: we find in oceanic areas. 


Relation between Relative Humidity and Temperature. 

There are other difficulties due to the relationshipof the relative humidity and the temperature. 
We have already shown that the mdiant heat of the sun (sun temperature) will cause the air 
to be dry and absorbont, wheresa the shade tempernture may in extreme cases be eo low as to 
causn the moisture in the air to approach to saturation. Certain difficulties may, therefore; 
reasonably be expected in comparing those countries which enjoy a freedom from clouds with 
those whose sky is normally overcast for a great deal of the year, even though shade temperature 
is renorded. 

Tt may be argued that the correlation between temperature and humidity is of no importance 
to the presentenquiry ; it will, however, be deen that if we are to correlate the nasal index with 
two varintes, it is necessary to know the relationship not only of the nasal index and each of 
the varintes, but also of the two variates to one another, It would appear, then, thet the 
relationship of relative homidity and temperature will be great in those regions where the 
abeolute vapour presware is constant, and amall where it is not; and that, sa we are concerned 
not with the meteorological but with the biological aspect, the correlation will be the result of 
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chance—the odincidence of meteorological stationa with etations where anthropological messure— 
ments have been made—rather than the expreesion of a real condition, but that by taking o 
witle number of stations with widely diverse climatic conditions we may get an approximately 
correct result. If we range the world widely enough we shall have little correlation between 
these two factors; if we take similar types of climute—that is, where the absolute vapour preesure 
ie similar—the relative humidity will be negatively correlated with the temperature, but where 
the temperature ia constant the relative humidity will not, of course, be correlated with it unless 
the absolute vapour pressure ia also constant. 


Correlations between Climate and Nasal Index. 


Relative humidity may be justifiably correlated with nasal index; both are 
percentage ratios and strictly comparable. As regards nasal index and temperature 
it might be argued that to correlate a ratio and an absolute measurement is not 
entirely satisfactory ; while admitting the weight of such an argument, it can be 
shown by a “ product moment” table that the correlation is sufficiently lear to 
make the result significant. 

We can rely, therefore, on the correlation between the nasal mdex and 
temperature, and that between the nasal index and humidity, pomting the way to 
the actual state of affairs—that is to say, if m one case we have # high correlation— 
the two factors are probably in actual fact dependent the one on the other. The 


combined correlation between nasal index on the one hand and temperature-and-. 


humidity on the other, will probably also point the way to an actual fact, We 
do not use the word “ probably ” in the loose sense of a qualifying adverb expressing 
a vagueness of mind and a desire to shirk real issues, but in the sense that we speak 
of the “Jaw of probabilities,’ meaning that in betting parlance “ the odds are in 
favour of.’ .As we shall show later, the actual odds are— 
6 to 4 in favour of our being able to predict the nasal index from a knowledge 
of the temperature ; 
6 to 4 against our being able to predict the nasal index from a knowledge of the 
relative humidity ; 
7 to 3 in favour of our being able to predict the nasal index from a knowledge of 
both temperature and relative humidity ; 


if we have correctly associated the people with an appropriate climate. 

In some cases the contrast of habitat between allied peoples appears to produce 
an alteration in the nasal index. The most striking example of this can be found m 
the case of the Kanots, to which attention has been drawn by T. H. Holland.? The 
Kanets of Kuln, living in a fertile valley in the Punjaub, give a mean nasal index 
of 74-1 (sixty persons measured); the Kanets of Lahoul, living 10,000 feet up on 
the barren sides of the mountains, have a nasal index of 66-4 (thirty persons 
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measured). Unfortunately, exact meteorological data are not available, but we 
may assume that at the higher altitudes the temperature is appreciably cooler.* 


D.—CorreraTion: Nasat Iypex anp CLIMATE. 

The material utilized in this paper is given in Appendix I, It has been 
collected in as large series as possible. The temperature records are those published 
in the various text-books, expecially Hann’s Lehrbuch der Meteorologie* bat references 
have been made to the original Meteorological Reports. For the greater part of 
the data on relative humidity we are indebted to Mr. H. O. Beckit, Reader in 
Geography in the University of Oxford, but original authorities have also been 
consulted. It is unfortunate that there still remain a number of records of nasal 
indices for which no exact meteorological data can be discovered. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in deciding what figures were really 
comparable, First, even where both the meteorological and the anthropological 
data were taken in the same place, it is of importance to know whether the persons 
on whom the anthropological measurements were made came from the place where 
they were measured, or happened to be there on military service, or for some similar 
reason. Again, so many anthropological data are grouped ethnologically or even 
politically that we frequently meet with groups described, e.g. as ‘' soldiers from 
all Italy,” or Toureg “ from the Sahara."" The data go to show that there are local 
variations in the nasal index which often appear to be closely related to local 
climatic conditions, and for this reason we have tried as far as possible to avord 
averaging climate, and have given the actual data from stations near the various 
peoples. 

Tn order to measure the actual numerical relationship of the relative humidity 
and the temperature (each separately and/or both taken in conjunction) to the 
nasal index, correlation tables have been constructed by the “ product moment” 
method, and coefficients of correlation calculated. 

Of the correlations calculated for our data, the correlation between nasal index 
and temperature is by far the greatest, the coefficient being 0-629] + 0-033. The 
correlation between nasa! index and humidity is not great, 0-4188 + 0-050. But 
if we take into consideration the fact that correlations between parts of indices of 


' One of ue recently observed a similar phenomenon in the neighbourhood of the Valley 
of Mexico. Indians who appeared to belong to the same ractal stock were meeting in the market 
place of a small village, which lay on the mountain side in a neutral zone between the hot tropical 
jungles of the Term Caliente and the colder temperate climate of the platean, The Indians 
who came up from the steaming lowlands were very noticeably more platyrrhine than these from 
the colder, drier atmosphere of the highlands, and could be differentiated by obeerving the form 
of the nome, 


* The Climates of the Contineits, by W. G. Kendrew, was unfortunately net published until 
after the bulk of this article was written. 
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the same body are often less than this, even the latter result is of weight! The 

eortelation between temperature and relative humidity m the places where our 

anthropometric data were collected is, as might be expected, both low and nezative, 

the figure being —0-0671; on the whole there is a tendency for the hotter places to 

be shightly drier. The actual relationship of relative humidity to temperature has 

been discussed above, but the result of our correlation table is important, because 

it shows that we have on the whole included in our tables types of climate which 

/¢ are not only cold and dry, or hot and moist, combinations which would give a high 

; positive correlation, but also various intermediate types. The low correlation also 

ehows us that, at least as faras our data are concerned, we may treat the temperature 

and the dampness of the air as independent factors. If the nasal index be considered 

in relation to temperature-and-humidity taken in conjunction, the correlation is 

ehghtly higher than that between nasal index and temperature alone, being actually 

O-7238 + 0-0259, 

In order to apply experimental proof to our correlation tables, coefficients of 

regression were next caloulated. They are as follows -— 
Nasal index — 0-4610 % temperature + 45 -95,* 


Tabulating the most frequently recurrmg temperatures (beyond which the 
“a formula should not be used) with the nasal index calculated from this formula, we 
arrive at the following results :— 
Observed temperature .,. 50 Of) 70 A) oO 
Calculated nasal index ... 67-0 71-6 T6-2 80-8 Bid 







| Tt is hardly to be expected that in every case our observed nasal indices will 
ee closely with out caleulated nasal indices, and in the case of extreme values of 


‘ In this connection the inter-racial correlation between the nasal index aml the cephalic 
index has been discussed by Jacob, Lee, and Pearson ( Hiometrika, vol. i, p. 359). They come 
to the conclusion that “ platyrrhine characters are inter-racially associated with dolichocephaly, 
and viet versa, in quite a marked degree,” the results obtained being :— 
— (+ 20160 Risley's data, 
— 0-32839 Deniker's data, 
These are inder-rocio! correlations. With tefro-recial figures the results are much the came -— 
. — 0 2282 Murmi tribe, Chittagong Hills. 

Correlation coefficient, C1. and N.L.= { — 03302 Oruon tribe, Chota Nagpur. 
Tn the former case it is posible to object that the association of platyrrhine and dolichovephali¢ 
characters is due to the fact that most of the long-headed races live in tropical climates By 
“most we de not mean the number of individuals, but rather the number of tribes and other 
divisions which we are compelled in the present state of anthropology to count as a unit in any 
inter-racial correlation table. Our data would seem te suggest that in this case there is a climatio 
factor that is affeeting not only the nasal aperture but also the oephalic index, 

® Working out an actual example, the temperature at Roscoff (Brittany) is given a mean 
annial valoe of 82°F, The calculated nasal index is therefore 67-9. Collignon gives the observed 
neanl index of seventy living Bretons us 67-5. 


Correlation cosffinient/ CL and N.L— { 
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heat or cold, dryness and dampness, our caloulated value will be lable to differ 
considerably from our observed value. Using the normal formula for calculating 
probable errors, the probable error in this case would amount to a difference of 
about three units in our caleulation, using round numbers. 

It will be seen, then, that in predicting the nasal index from the temperature 
alone we are apt to make considerable errors. Let us now make use of the more 
complicated formula, and take both temperature and relative humidity into account 
in calculating the nasal index. Such » formula will be — 


Nasal indax = 0-4834T + 0-2525H + 24-91. ! 


The following example will serve to illustrate the use of this formula. The 
nasal index of fifty-three male Bishareen is given as 74-4. The climatic conditions 
for the area in which these people live are: relative humidity, 55 per cent, ; tempera- 
ture, 75°8° F. Applying our formula, the calculated nasal mdex will be 75-4. Were 
we, however, to use the formula for temperature alone, we should get as our calculated 
nasal index 78-9. This is a good example of a hot dry climate. 

As an example of a hot moist climate Garrett found an average nasal index 
of 85-67 on eighty-seven Javanese, The relative humidity of Java is 85 per cent., 
the temperature 78-4° F. Using the double formula we get calenlated nasal index 
of 83-8, whereas the nasal index calculated from the temperature alone is 80-1, 


i 


oo 


A cold dry climate shows similar results, Fifty men from the Chiloe Archipelago ~~ ~~ 


‘7 South America had a nasal index of 71-9. The humidity is given as 82 per cent. 
and the temperature as 58-6° F. The double formula gives a caloulated nasal index 
of 71-5, The nesal index calculated from temperature alone is 68-7. | 
In « cold end comparatively dry climate like that of Baghdad, where the, 
humidity is given as 50 per cent. and the temperature as 72-6" F., we should expect; 
from the double formula, a nasal index of 74-9, and from the temperature formul 
alone a nasal index of 77-4, Measurements of thirty-seven Jews from Baghdac 
gave an observed value of 75-0, which exactly comcides with the first result. 
It will be seen that in thove cases where the temperature alone gives a bad 
result, we find extremes of humidity, and by using the double formula we are able 
to get a result which coincides more nearly with the actual observation. 
The results obtained from a use of the coeffictent of regression may be put im 
another way. The relative influence of tamperatare and humidity on the nasal index 
may be shown by comparing the regression coefficient of nusal-index-and-temperature 
Ea the regression coetficient of nasal-index-and- humidity. The respective formule 


are 


Nasal index — 06-4610 x temperature + 45-95, 
Nasal index = (+2284 « relative humidity + 60-01, 


in degrees Fahrenheit and relative humidity 
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Taken as a general rule it appears, therefore, that an increase of 2° F. is 


accompanied by an increase of one unit m the nasal index, and that an increase of 


5 per cent. relative humidity is accompanied by an increase of one unit in the 
nas#l index, when either factor is considered independently. Taking both factors 
into consideration, and making use of the formmla given on p. 106, viz. :— 

Nasal index = ()-4384 = temperature + 0-2525 x humidity + 24-91 


it will be seen that if we increase both temperature and humidity by one unit each, 
the nasal index will increase by 0-8 of a unit ; again, if we increase the temperature 
by one unit and decrease the humidity by one unit, the nasal index will increase 
by 0-2. This indicates that if temporature and relative humidity are pulling 
different ways, changes in the temperature will count more than changes in the 

We find that where the temperature is low and the air dry, the nasal index is 
low; when the temperature is high but the air dry, the dryness of the air tends to 
Produce a narrow nose, The temperature is, however, a dominant factor, and 
there are in this category some very broad noses, which form an exception to the 
formula, 

When low temperature is combined with high humidity the nose is narrow to 
medium—that is to say, the humidity will account for a slight broadening of the 
nore. 

Exceptions to Formula, 

There are a series of exceptions to our formula, though not to the general rule. 
We can find one example—Ezgyptian Jews—of the association of a narrow nose with 
high temperature. In this case the humidity is extremely low, and further it is 
not certain that the people in question have been long in the country. 

There are further exeeptions in South-Eastern Asia. The noses here are broad, 
ringing between 83 and 86 in nasal index, but it would appear that the relative 
humidity and temperature are so high as to suggest that we might expect a nasal 
index of 90. The meteorological data are unfortunately rather scattered here, 
#0 that it is difficult to be certaim that the formula is: being correctly applied. 

Generalizing, the exceptions to our formula may be analysed into three main 
groups, and some special cases which require particular attention. 

First, a group of dwellers in tropical conditions; second, the dwellers in the 
centres of continents; and third, town dwellers. There is a fourth class of 
exceptions which we think may be legitimately considered, namely, those with 
whom unsuitable meteorological data have been associated owing to lack of more 
complete material. 

In the tropical group the noses are broader than would be expected from the 
formula, They are consistently so, and in no way destroy the validity of our general 
position. Tt is possible also that in the selection of the temperature of Dualla as 
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a typical “ West Coast" temperature we have minimized the actual conditions, 
but in any case not sufficiently to account for the difference. 

The clearest example of desert dwellers proving an exception to the rule occurs 
in the case of the Australian aborigines. These were not included in our original 
series owing to lack of meteorological evidence, Spencer and Gillen give the nasal 
index of forty-two natives whom they have measured as 100-8. The relative 
humidity at Alice Springs is 43 per cent.4 and the mean annual temperature 6p-4° F. 
Comparing this with the nearest parallel in our series, Assuan, we find that Assuan 
is considerably drier and warmer, 37 per cent. relative humidity and 78-6° 
temperature Fahr. If we turn to a world isothermal map we find that 
conditions are very different in the two places. The centre of Australis lies within 
the isothermal range contour of 81°, a condition that is not reached in Africa except 
in the north-west Sahara, Moreover, in winter (southern summer) a maximum 1s 
reached in Australia of over 113° F. It would appear that the mean annual 
temperature minimises the actual conditions. On the west coast of Africa, where 
similar but not such extreme cases occur, we have already shown that the mean 
annual temperature gives too low a figure. 

The list of towns which are exceptions is a long one. In all these cases we have 
taken the climatic conditions, where available, of the town where the people were 
measured, In some cases this is certainly far from their original habitat. The 
towns are :— 

(1) Sibaigar (im Assam). 

(2) Colombo. 

(3) Poona, In this case two series are included, one from Poona alone, where 
the formula is too small, and one where the data came from Bombay 
and Poona, where the combined formula is too great. 

(4) Kosseir. The Bishareen and Ababdeh measured at Kosserr both have 
different nasal indices, one of which is not very different from what 
might have been expected at Kosseir. The combined result, however, 
is wrong. Both tribes have a wide range which does not correspond 
very closely in climatic conditions with Kosseir, 

(5) Tinnevelly. 

(6) Bombay, There are several series from Bombay, all from the Census 
reports. Again in this case we do not stem to be justified "in taking 
a single town as representing a district. 

(7) Darjecling. The data are actually stated to belong to Nepal, Sikkim and 
Darjeeling, within which area every variety of climate occurs, from 
tropical to almost Arctic. | 


' This figure ia probably unreliabie, ns the relative humidity ia very variable in the centre 
of Australia, 


—e OO 
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(8) Ahmedabad. 

(9) Smolensk. 

(10) Venice. Moro’s data for Italian soldiers gives nasal indices for 
* Venetians.’ As a trial, the temperature of Modena and the relative 
humidity ef Venice, which were available, were used. 

(11) Baku. The data from Baku do not appear to correspond very closely 
with inland conditions, no doubt owing to its position on the Caspian. 





There remain other exceptions. In the case of the Wanyamwezi an attempt 
was made to get representative figures from imadequate meteorological data. We 
are inclined to believe that this exception is due to a bad choice of data. This has 
certainly been the case in dealing with the Siamese. Both our stations are on the 
coast of Indo-China, and were only chosen in default of better. They do not 
tepresent Siam, nor again can measurements on ninety-three individuals be ecaid 
to be representative of eo large an area. We are also inclined to lay little stress, 
from a general study, on twenty-seven “ Goranes,” whose habitat is stated by 
Verneau to extend from Tripoli to Lake Chad. Similar difficulties occur in the 


ease of “ Indo-Arvans " from Rajpotana and the Punjaub, and the meteorological 


data from Turkestan and Kuldja do not seem at present to be sufficient for wide 
generalizations. 

Tt will be seen, then, that apart from data from towns—in the sense that towns 
huve heen the centre where measurements have been made—the only important 
exceptions to our generalization lie not 40 much in a failure to comply with our 
general statement as to agree exactly with the regression formula. The latter, 
however, is merely a means to an end and of only empirical importance. 

The difficulty of obtaining satisfactory data has prevented the application of 
our formula to the Eskimo. It is of importance to note, however, that Duckworth's 


-Ineasurements on ten Eskimo! give the low average for the nasal index on the living 


of 64-1. First and Hansen's messurements® on 345 crania give an average of 42-09, 
We have reason to believe that the climatic conditions to which these people are 


subjected are extreme cold combined with a considerable degree of moisture. 


Application of Correlation Coefficionts to Cranta, 

Using the same methods which were applied in the case of the living, product 
moment tables were conetructed to find the relationship between the nasal index 
on crania and temperature-and-humidity. The general law appears to hold good, 
with certain very important differences. The correlation between inasal ndex and 
temperature alone is still high — 

Correlation, nasal index (crania) and temperature, 0-524 + 0-0495, 


1 Studies in Anthropology, p. 103, 
4 Cronin (rroentandica. 
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The correlation between nasal index on crania and relative humidity is, however, 
very amall, so small that it would appear as though, on the basis of the data before 
us, the relative humidity was an unimportant factor. We found, however, very 
great difficulty in many cases in collecting reliable relative humidity data, and it is 
always possible that our figures have not as mach weight in this particular instance 
as could be wished. 


Correlation, nasal index (crania) and relative humidity, 0-1123 + 0-0673. 


When we take both factors into consideration it is natural that we should not 
expect to find a very great improvement in the correlation, although we shall 
probably slightly decrease the probable error. 


Correlation, nasal index (crania), temperature-and-homidity, 0-3583 + 0-(472. 


The lower correlations in the case of crania may be explained in varions ways. 
The most important points appear to be: first, it is often extremely diffienit to 
ascertain the exact provenance of a series of crania, and not infrequently a single 
series may have been collected from a fairly wide area. Secondly, in the case of 
the living, it has been possible absolutely to eliminate the female sex; mm the case of 
cramia, although every effort has been made to confine our attentions to the male 
sex, we cannot absolutely be positive that no female specimens have been included. 
There are indications of differences in the nasal index between the sexes, although 
sufficient data are not available for actual comparative purposes (see note, p. 97), 
Thirdly, the number of individuals in the groups of crania is far less than in. the 
groups of living; this is of less consequence, however, because cranial observations 
can be made more accurately, Fourthly, the actual variation of the nasal index 
on crania is very much Jess than on the living. A larger number will, therefore, 
tend to concentrate about the mean. 

Owing to the low correlation it was not thought worth while to construct a 
regression formula expressing the relationship between nasal index (erania) and 
relative humidity. We have, however, constructed one for nasal index.and tempera- 
ture, and one for nasal index and temperature-and-humidity — 

Nasal index (crania) — temperature * 0-1673 4- 39-50. 
Nasal index (crania) = (temperature x 0-1782) + (relative humulity 
0 -0896) + 32-82. 

These reconstruction formule cannot be considered nearly as reliable as those 
constructed to calculate the nasal index on the living, the correlation in the case 
of crania being lower. Nor again is there any great advantage in employing the 
second formula, except in those cases where climatic extremes are found—for example, 
great heat combined with extreme dryness. 
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Tabulating the most frequently recurring temperatures (beyond which limits 
the formule should not be used) with the nasal index calculated from the formula 
for nasal index and temperature alone, we arrive at the following results -— 


Observed temperature .. 50) 60 70 80) a0) 
Caleuilated nasal index .. 47°87 49-54 51-21 52-88 54-Bb 


These data are not absolutely comparable with the data on the living (see p. 105), 
because, except in a.small number of cases, it has not been possible to obtain series 
of nasal indices on the living and on crania from the same places, where the climatic 
conditions were known. To a certain extent, therefore, our correlations on the 
Crania may be considered to be an independent series of observations. 


Correlation between Nasal Inder Crania and Nasal Index Living. 


The data which we have already recorded show clearly that there must be a 
high correlation between the nasa! index on crania and on the living, Although 
an estimate of the numerical value of such a correlation could be obtamed by 
; comparing our two sets of data, it was felt that such an estimate was not entirely 
satisfactory. Two other methods remained; one for calculating the intra-racial 
correlation by taking olservations on corpses, and the other by taking an inter-racial 
correlation from all the races where observations were available both on ¢rania 
and on the living. The former investigation, based on 18 ¢ corpses, gave a 
correlation coefficient of 0-495 + 0-120, Owing to the difficulties of technique 
‘and the small number available, no great stress-can be Jaid on this figure. An 
inter-racial correlation was obtained from a series of fifty groups of measurements 
of crania and of the living from the same place. This series inchides representatives | 
of the principal types of mankind, and may be considered fairly representative of 
the human race. The numerical value of the correlation coefficient between the 
nasal index (crania) and the nasal index (living) on these fifty groups was 0-808 +0-033. 
‘Such a high correlation can hardly be purely fortuitous, and taken in conjunction 
with our other observations, namely, the relationship of the nasal index, both on 
‘mania and on the living, to climatic conditions, may be safely used as evidence to 

‘Suggest « close relationship between the two indives. 


* In this connection reference may be made to the work of BR. Havelock Chathes (Journ. of 
the Asiatic Soe, of Bengal, vol. bsiii, 144). He took « euries of meastrements on sixty-two. 
“subjects” (fifty-four ¢ and eight @) belonging ty various Indian castes, aflerwards removing 
the soft parts and again taking the diameters. His teenlte led hin to the conclusion that the 
huaal index of the head and the nasal index of the skull were in no respect comparable, Rut 
4 correlation table consthicted from the measurements given by him for the fifty-four males 
showed a considerable degree of correlation, the numerical value of the coefficient of correlation 
being actually 0612 — 097. 


a. , = oe _s 
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Reconstruction Formula, Nasal Index (Living) from Nasal Index (Crama). 

This calculation enables us to proceed to a reconstruction formula whereby we 
can gauge the nasal index on the living from an observed nasal index on crania. 
This regression formula is :— 

Nasal index (living) = nasal index (crania) x 2-327 — 38-08. 


Tabulating our results for the most frequently occurring nasal indices :-— 
Observed nasal index (crania) .. % 45 be 5S 
Calculated nasal index (living) .... 62-82. 78-25-89 -RB 


This table must be used with caution. In the first place the regression coefficient 
has a big probable error (over 0-16), and in the second place it cannot be used for 
individuals, but is only applicable to groups. It would appear, however, to be of 
service in comparing prehistoric material with modern living people. As a test 
case the nasal index on a series of Neolithic crania from Malta were examined, The 
observed nasal index was 47-17. This would give us a calculated figure for the 
probable nasal index of living Maltese in Neolithic times of 71-67. This formuls 
is not applicable in a transposed sense—that is to say, it should not be used to 
estimate the nasal index on « group of crania from a knowledge of a group of living 
people, For this purpose another formula could be constructed, but we have not 
quoted it, as it ix of no value for the present investigation. 


E.—APppiication To Prenistoric PEeories, 


If we accept the conelusion that the numerical value of the nasal index is 
correlated with the climatic conditions, it follows that we must recognize that this 
feature in man’s morphology is determined by environmental conditions, and is 
not to be considered as something necessarily apart or distinctively characteristic 
‘of race, except in so far as it affects equally those who live under like or similar 
climatic conditions. 

This being so, the nasal index loses much of its significance as a purely ethnic 
atc 6s teh akea Meee ta widen of abihah ateeyist This 
by no means implies that as a factor in the determination of race it loses in value 
in known existing conditions ; it merely indicates that as it is a feature dependent 
on climatic conditions it may, and doubtless does, undergo marked modifications 
when these environmental conditions are altered. That such changes may be slow 
in their effect is what we might expect from a consideration of the facts so far as 
we know them, but none the less the results, if long delayed, must be as certain. 
In our opinion the light which the acceptance of such a view sheds on the physical 
characteristics, in respect of this feature, in fossil man during prolonged and indefinite 
periods in the history of the earth is of much interest and importance. Roughly 
speaking, a platyrrhine nose has hitherto been regarded as the attribute of the 
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nesroid race, the leptorrhine variety being regarded as characteristic of the European 
tock. It cannot have escaped the notice of those who have considered the question 
that there is a very definite correlation between pigmentation in pronounced degree, 
which is undoubtedly to be accounted for by reference to climatic conditions, and 
the extremes of nasal form here indicated, 

In considering the matter 4o far as it affects the question of those fossil remains 
which have been discovered m certain geological strata associated with definite 
cultural periods, an attempt has been made to identify the remains in terms of 
tace according to the physical characters which they display, and the culture with 
which they are associated. In cases where the crania discovered still preserve the 
characters of the fuce, stress has been laid upon the proportions of the nasal aperture 
as expressed by the nasal index. In so doing, the variations met with in the width 
of the nasal opening have evidently been accepted as a criterion of race, without 
regard to the climatic conditions under which those peoples lived. To such un 
extent has this been carried that attempts have been made to associate them with 
modern types. Thus Professor Sollas, in the suggestive speculations elaborated in 
his most attractive volume Avicient Hunters, associates the human remains of the 
Mousterian Age with the present-day living aboriginal Australians, which “ of all 
races make the nearest approach to the Mousterians "(p. 161), So, too, he claims, 
with much evidence in support, that “‘ Mentone was inhabited in Aurignacian times 
by a mee allied to the Bushmen" (p. 268); whilst, in dealing with Magdalenian 
man, he discussed the resemblance of skulls of this type to the present-day Eskimo, 
In summing up the evidence adduced by Professor Testut in regard to the Chancelade 
skull, Professor Sollus says, “ the osteological characters of the Eskimo, which are 
of a very special kind, are repeated by the Chancelade skeleton so completely as to 
leave no reasonable doubt that it represents the remains of a veritable Eskimo who 
lived in Southern France during the Magdalenian age" (p. 376). 

Now, as judged from the associated founa ond flora of the respective periods, 
the climate must have undergone very decided changes. Thus the Mousterian 
period includes an inter-glacial period, with a fairly hot and humid climate, rather 
resembling parts of present-day Africa north of the Sahara. It is interesting to 
note that the Grimaldi skulls associated with this epoch both exhibit platyrrhine 
noses, having indices of 54-55 (!) ¢ and 63:63 2." A cold glacial period is also 
ascribed to the Mousterian Age; with this is usually associated the platyrrhine 
ékull (nasal index 55-7) from La Chapelle aux Saints. From our standpoint it 


would appear that this type of individual might more appropriately have been 


aseigned to the warm Mousterian period. 
The climate of the Aurignacian period, aa inferred from the fans and flora. 


is deseribed as cold and dry, being gradually replaced by a more temperate climate. 


! Verneau, Lee Groties de Grimaldi, vol. ii, Monaco, 1906, p. 168, 
VOL. Litt. I 


Se 
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Of the skulls available for this period the following are arranged in order of the 
numerical values of their nasal indices :—! 


Nasal index. 
Cro-Magnon 1 2 <— ot ot =. 45-09 
Barma Grande ae ye se .. 46°29 breton 
‘Barma Grande 7 ¢ : is re ii 47-17 
Lautsch, Moravia i ey 48-() > 
Grotte du Cavillon, Mentone ti a3 nd on | Aor 
Cro-Magnon # ..  -- rs - ., 'Dis5l 
Grotte des Enfants ¢ ..- — = “ie i So }ptatyerhine 
Combe Capelle ¢ ~ = . -Platyrrhine 


This would seem to suggest that there is a progressive ascent in the numerical 
value of the index, or, in other words, that the nose widens as the climate gets 
warmer. ‘The instances given are too few, and the precise relations to the climatic 
conditions so doubtful that it is hazardous to draw any definite conclusions ; it is 
noteworthy, however, that the examples quoted would generally fit the changing 
conditions of the climate, and that, so fur as recorded, the width of nose does not 
reach the extreme found in the case of the Mousterian skull of the aged (negroid ‘) 
female of Grimaldi (63-6). 

Tn the Magdalenian period, which is generally considered to have been cool 
and dry, gradually becoming moister and warmer, we have but few examples from 
which to determine the nasal proportions. Testut assigns a leptorrhme index of 
49-5 to the Chancelade skull ; and Seligman and Parsons, though unable to compute 
¢he index of the Cheddar skull, yet give a low measure for the nasal width, which 
would suggest that it too would fall within the leptorrhine group. Both records 
would well accord with the suggestion that these were examples taken from people 
who lived in the more rigorous periods of that age. 

The only other fossil skull in which we have an opportunity of estimating the 
nasal index is that from Gibraltar. In his description of the Gibraltar skull, 
Professor Sollas? gives the index of the nasal aperture as 95-65, and compares it 
with the largest index hitherto recorded in other mees, viz., that quoted by 
Topinard? as given by Broca, a record of a nasal index of T2 met with in two Hottentot 
<kulls. The inference is unfortunately misleading, since Professor Sollas is clearly 
referring to the index of the nasal aperture, expressing presumably the proportion 
of the width to the height from the nasal spine to the rhinion, whilst Broca’s record 
‘s of the value of the nasal inder as derived from the proportions of the nasal 
width to the nasal height measured from the nasal spine (or from a horizontal line 


1 Verneau, Lee Grottes de Grimaldi, vol. ii, Monaco, 1006, p. 86. 
2 Philosophical Transactions, vol. exvix, B, 1004, p, 301, 
3 Fiéments d Anthropologie ginerafe, 1885, p. 293, 
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cormesponding to the lower edge of the anterior nasal aperture) to the nasion. These 
indices are, therefore, not comparable. As taken from the cast the nasal index. of 
the Gibraltar skull works out at 65-09. Unfortunately, the data necessary for 
assigning this skull to any definite period are lacking, though Sir Arthur Keith 
regards it as lelonging to the Monsterian Age,’ Judged by the criterion of the 
nasal index there seems every reason to associate it with a warm climate. 


F.—Arriication To Laren PEOFLES. 

The same considerations which we have applied in an historic senee—that is to 
say, to changes of climate in the same locality, taking place during perhaps a very 
long period of years—might perhaps also be applied in a geographic sense—that ia 
to say, where people of the same ethnic type have migrated from one climate to 
another. Up to the present we have not succeeded im collecting data which will 
enable us to estimate how long a period is needed to bring about an adjustment 
between anatomical features and environmental conditions in the case of a migrating 
people. In our tables we have attempted to prove that in India there is a close 
correlation between the nasal index and climate. The evidence collected seems to 
justify a belief that it will be necessary to restate Risley’s dictum of the relationship 
of easte and nasal index. He has shown that the majority of the narrow-nosed 
higher-caste peoples are comparatively recent immigrants from the north-west, 
whereas many of the lower caste broad-nosed tribes have lived for an unknown 
period in the extreme tropical climate cf India. It seems reasonable to suggest, 
on the basis of our figures, that we have here not a real racial distinction so much as 
a climatic distinction, and that the lower castes from their longer residence in an 
extreme climate, have anatomically reached a state of equilibriam, whereas the 
more recent narrower-nosed castes have not been sufficiently long under their present 
conditions to be entirely adapted to their surroundings. I£ this hypothesis be 

"correct it may be that here we shall have an opportunity, by comparing historical 
data with anthropological observations, of arriving at » tentative conclusion as to 
the time required for an immigrant people to acquire the type of nose which appears 
to be best suited to the country into which they have migrated. 


G,— SUMMARY. 

Summarizing the conclusions which have been arrived at in the foregoing 
pages, our evidence leads us to the belief that a platyrrhine nasal index is associated 
with a hot moist climate, and a leptorrhine nasal index with a cold dry climate, 
the intermedinte conditions being associated with hot dry and cold moist chmates, 
There is a positive correlation both on living males and on crania between the 
nasal index and the temperature, On living males there is also a positive correlation 


* Journ, Roy, Anthrop. Inet, vol. li, 1921, p. 68, 
13 
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between the nasal index and relative humidity. On crania this correlation, although 
present, is small. 

Tn order to test these results we have calculated reconstruction formula, whereby 
from a knowledge of temperature and humidity the nasal index on the living or on 
crania can be calculated and compared with actual observations, 

Attention has also been drawn to the correlation between nasal indices on the 
living and on crania. 

Finally, we have suggested the possible application of conclusions arrived at 
on modern peoples to the study of the prehistoric inhabitants of Europe, and to 
the problem of migrations. 


APPENDIX I. 





TABULATION OF DATA. 
L—Livina. 
A.—Climate Hot and Moiat. 








Group or Locality. nasal 

in group. | index. index. 
Babinga, besin of Lobanju ... 51 104-8 B51 77-4 oO 
Negroes, South Ga 25 “A 87 104-6 84-1 70-4 88 
Cameroons (mixed races)... 125 8-6 85-1 77-4 0 
. 1 Bhil 100 4-8 78-7 78-3 6a 
Fan, Fiottes, otc, (South Cameroons) 58 04-7 85-1 7-4 ow 
Cross River, Cameroons so F 118 94-0 85-3 77-9 mo 
Sea Dyuk, Bornes... 3 ay 03-9 83-8 78-4 at 
Malea, Cochin wee . 37 93-6 S46 81-2 RL 
Battaks and Kubus, Sumatra 31 Pld 84-8 18-8 86 
Shan-ta loke tribe, Kyigyo 100 $9-8 85-0 79-3 86 
Wanyamwezi oor oF * * “4 89-7 83-3. 80-1 7 
Embu. oe eee ee . - 100 58-5 81-2 73-4 85 
Padaung, South Chins | 108 88-3 83-1 80-7 76 
Banjarese, South-East Borneo ae 33 88-0 84-5 80-4 a 
Masai and Embu see os 108 87-9 85-8 80-6 87 
ace * ee - 274 87-1 83-2 74-6 5A 
= oo at 86-9 83-8 18-4 83 
Bantu, British East Africa .. «| 402 86-0 83-2 74-6 as 
Akambha eas ae 328 86-5 83-2 74-6 8s 
Lake Chad. = : 121 86-5 83-1 83-2 7 
Hanzada Sal te. . aa 236 86-2 84-4 70-8 83 


Leptorrhine, 


J owrant of ihe 


Nasal Dodew 30-4. 


Algonyuin Lidian. 


Fakimn, 49+7. 


Avetrolian, &8= 7, 


a M 
fe 


wall aa 1 _ 


Lop 
Am. Indian, ! 


Koyal Anthropological Inatitute, Fol. LITE, 1993, Plate FI. 





Platvrrhine. Nasal Index 54-4, 
North-west Australian. 





torrhine Skulls, 
= Papuan, 41-0, [nlian, Hyderabad, 41.8. 


Platyrrivine Skulls. 
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APPENDLEA L—Tasciatios or Data—continwed. 
L—Livine—continwed, 
A.—Climate Hot and Moist—continued. 








ie Humber ot| Chacrved. | Caloulated 
Group or Locality. individuals) nasal asa] Tem Fielati 
ey - pera- lative 

ingroup. ) index. | index. | ture in | Humidity. 

deg. FP. | Per cent 








Javanese Pre =e “a coal 17 85°7 43-3 7-4 a3 
Bauri .., +4 40 §5-1 B13 8-3 au 
Rangamati ( (Mongoloid 1 type) or i 84-5 82-8 74-3 87 
Malay Peninsula (mized) ... =.) 248 84-2 83-8 Th 82 
Govhin-Chi eer oom aad om Be | 84-3 82-0 S0-0 Ts 
Sitnigar LEN iS ie ame? 83-0 al-3 72-6 85 
eam ane oom aan ake al 82:7 Bi-8 7Te-4 So 

Piper tan eee co) a BG #2 +6 f-4 ai)-2 ba ad 
Malays, East Coast... 9 ...| 135° B2-6 83-0 80-0 77 
sou do hiona South Preak: oa nay rae] oh B2-c 83-5 78-4 Bi 
we - nee eid $e B23 8l-2 | ‘80-3 ni) 

ee 4 bee woe one as ee AOS 72-7 Rah 
Pancaste eae 40 82-1 si-2 | s0-3 6) 
United Provinces, Aryo-Dravidian ) 
type: ... coed are ee an Large Bil & To 6 Tiez A 
Sumbanese » = oom aee wal 43 Bile T Ba 7Th«4 Bo 
Siamese... Lae Toe eed ae it Bill- ft B?-4 7:6 ie 
Citas, er vee ee ons] S83 80-4 Si-0 “| 80-3 rm 
Aryo-Dravidians, Hehar —... Large S01 83-4 TA-8 8S 
Tribes of South Chaco (Argentine) ... o-| 59 m9 78-7 72-1 To 
mee | type Pars Per] Lao Toe : 61-9 4-3 OG 

Kandra caste . “on est as 4) 70-3 Bl-0 are 69 
Chia caste see ows eet aes | Teed BLO 0-3 et) 
see ine ios re 78-7 a3-§ 78-6 73 
ae =... ae was 78:7 81-0 LN | Gi) 
Malabar, Deavidiantype ., ..) 405 TT 0 B40) Ri)-2 81 
ns, 'Trevancore =... we) 148 739 | 83-8 78-8 82 

Geurn Chte ew eo +E + 41 7H-8 Sl +O 0-3 ao 
| tl a0 73-6 | (79-3 77-6 66 

Bombay and Poona ... f =| 200 7a-2 70-3 76 iw 
flys reer aa née , oy TH+? Th-4 72-8 ‘Th 
Dravidian type, Madras, ete. © ...|_ 985 5-0 | 83-7 «| 1-8 76 
u, Satara, ete. ee wel 100 78 | 73 | 77-6-| 66 
Pearce pense Mamta | 200 75-6 83-3 80-3 78 
and lens B2+8 70-3 78 

§2-3 70-3 7s 

5 | 5-8 bs 

m5 | 58-6 70 

S3-0 80-8 ric 

75-4 72-8 68 

77-6 Th 4+ Hy 

G1 71-6 73 

776 T-4 ay 

Chilcotin 1 oon ome eee oon 37 70-5 Ti+ fii ST 
Lepeha, Sikkim ie ee 36 78-0 72-3 62-7 86 
Khombu, Nepal ow. 0s] S| TO 72-3 62-7 88 
‘Mangar, Nepal... Bee — eee Bi Th-G 72-3 §2:7 a6 
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APPENDIX 1—Tasvnation or Data—continued, 
L.—Livisa—continwed, 
B—Climate Cold and Moist—eontinued. 





Mean Annual 


Number of) Obeerved | Caloulated |}————— 
Group or Loeality, ‘individuals) nasal | nasal Tenpera- | Relative 





in groop. | index. index. turein | Humidity, 
deg. F. | Per cent. 





Nepal, Sickin, and Darjcing 259 76-0 72-3 52-7 Si 
Murmi, Nepal .. tid Ta-2 72-3 62-7 BF 
Limbu, Nepal .. ti on il 74-1 72-3 62-7 Bh 
British Columbia on a 179 73-8 71-1 50-0 57 
RKalmucks, Astrakan .., rae 03 Ta-4 703 45-2 aS 
Bilqula .. ors eas ays 44 T2-8 Thel a0) 87 
Chiloe Archipelago a8 5a 72-0 71:7 ag-@ 52 
Indiana, British Cohambia coe 126 70:8 io-6 47+) a7 
Mont de Marson i nee Large TOS 6a-2 oh- | TZ 
Persians oi ih had _— Tod 72 Oi: 4 72 
Landes, France a ws Large 60-0 TT hii BO 
Sarlat, Dordogne ote ~~ Large O08 TO: 6 Sb 72 
Dobrudja, Turkestan .. na ff 69-4 67-o 55-8 63 
Smolensk art are a. tt) apd 63-7 40-6 75 
Paris ae ee aad Un} 6o-1 aed G0 ™ 
La Gironde - ay Largr 68-6 71-2 i4-2 Ly 
Italian soldiers, all Italy es Large 08-5 rity | re Ti 
Soule, France ... abe ceed Large 68-5 TOF 52:7 BD 
Brussels... - ae 7 a0 8-3 69-5 40-5 Rl 
Basses Pyronées. ate oa Large 67-0 68-4 el ‘ith 
ty . Titlis eek 45 7-8 Ha-4 an iT 
neyo and Georgians Tiilis 67 67-6 8-4 het 67 
fie or 70 fir 70-0 2.4) 7 

Taka Sikkim tes —_ oT 67-2 &#O-5 52-7 1h 
Venetians aap Bee rite fiz iT 7i-0 f4-] 79 
Auvergne oe + s+ 200 | 66-7 Ti-F 52:7 Bi) 
Southof France  —.... nw oD iT a7-0 5+) 63 
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APPENDIX. L—Tanutatios or Dara—continued, 
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C.—Chimate Cold and Moist—continued. 
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COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION AND REGRESSION FORMULAL 


A—Corrricients or Compe nation ([sTE®-ractaL ConeELatiox)}. 
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Nazal index (crania) = (temperature x 0-178) + (relative humidity » 0-000) + 32-52. 


Nasal index {living} — (nasal index (erania) « 2-327) — 38-08. 


(Temperature is coloulated in degrees Fahrenheit in all cases.) 
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Research Committee of the Royal Anthropological Institute for the Archeological 
Exploration of Derbyshire Caves. Report No. 1. 


A SEPULCHRAL CAVE AT TRAY CLIFF, CASTLETON, DERBYSHIRE. 


[Wirs a Report on THe SkeveTan Rewarns ny Dr. Avex, Low, or ABERDEEN. ] 


By Lesue Armsrrone, M.C., F.S.1., F'S.A. (Scot.) 


Is September, 1921, a chance discovery by workmen mining for fluor-spar below 
Tray Cliff (Ordnance, “'Treak™ Cliff), about one mile due west of Castleton, 
Derbyshire, revealed a quantity of human bones representing at least three 
individuals, together with fragmentary bones of animals, Fortunately the writer, 
on behalf of the Committee for the Archmological Exploration of Derbyshire Caves, 
was enabled, by courtesy of the mine manager and foreman, to secure for examination 
one complete skull with mandible and a few of the most important bones before they 
were dispersed, These, Mesars, West & (o., the mine owners, kindly placed at the 
disposal of the Committee. Unfortunately the remainder of the bones discovered, 
including two skulls, were taken away, and all efforts have failed to procure them. 

“The situation of the cave is shown upon Ordnance Map, Derbyshire, Sheet LX, 
N.E., and its position is more precisely indicated upon the accompanying sketch key- 
plan (Fig, 1). The cave is at an altitude of 1050 feet O_D., 400 feet south-west of the 
point at which the footpath to the Blue John Mine leaves the Castleton—Chapel-en-le- 
Frith main roud, between the firat and second milestones out of Castleton. In the 
vicinity are numerous outcrops of limestone suggesting ancient cliff faces buried or 
partially obscured by landslides. The mining operations in progress on the site 
consisted principally of open workings following superficial deposits of fluor spar. 
The bones occurred beneath 15 feet of material, of which the first 4 feet consisted of 
loose rubble, humus and clay, suggesting the débris of a landslide, covering and 
enclosing massive blocks of limestone and spar in irregular fragments which 
continued down to the 15-foot level. Underneath the blocks was a deposit of 
fairly uniform character, stratified, and consisting of small water-borne limestone 
débris and clay, in which the bones were embedded at a depth of 12 to 15 mehes- 

From the fluted and water-worn appearance of the lower surfaces of such 
limestone blocks as remained undisturbed when the site was first visited, confirmed 
by an examination of latge blocks which had been removed, it was suspected that a 
cave formerly existed at this point, the roof of which had collapsed sometime after 
the bones were deposited therein. Subsequently a landslide, perhaps resulting from 
the collapse of the cave, had obliterated all surface evidences of its existence. 


ave at Tray Cliff, Castleton, Derbyshire, 
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With the co-operation of Dr. R. V. Favell of Sheffield, excavations were 
ultimately undertaken which established this fact and defined tha plan of the cave 
(Fig. 2). Its height at the time of collapse had been not less than 4 feet 6 inches 
at the walls. Water had entered it through a swallow-hole at the south-west corner, 
connected with the surface above, and the periodic inrushes of flood water had 
deposited the clay and rubble forming the floor of the cave before escaping down the 
two narrow swallets npon the north side. 

This deposit was proved, at two points, to a depth of 6 feet below the cave 
floor level without finding any bottom. 

The channel by which the water entered would no doubt provide a practicable 
entrance to the cave, but it is possible that a more desirable ona existed on the 
south side, where indicated upon the plan (Fig. 2). 

This fact, however, could not be definitely established, owing in part to 
quarrying operations and in part to the presence of a steep talus of material from mine 
workings above, and the indications of an entrance there may be nothing more than 
an ordinary deep, alcove in the cave. Owing to the slope of the hill the natural 
surface cannot have been more than a few feet distant at this point, and, at the time 
of collapse, would be at-about the same horizontal level as that of the cave floor. 

For some time prior to the collapse of the roof, water seems to have entered the 
old swallow-hole only at times of excessive flood. The normal flow was probably 
diverted into a new channel northwards, where, through a crevice, can be seen a 
wide funnel down which water still flows, passes this old cave, and plunges to lower 
depths. The cave would thus be comparatively dry during long intervals. If 
entered from the south it would be fairly well lighted, lofty, and suitable for human 
occupation, though no trace of any regular occupation was obtained. 


Tae Humax Skeneran Rewarys. a 


The human remains were found close to the west wall of the north alcove, R. 
lying within a space of 3 feet by 3 feet, compacted together with clay. Unfortunately 
they were not seen in sifu except by the workmen, who stated that the skulls lay 
nearest the wall, and the relation of the other bones thereto, as described by the 
finders, suggests that the remains had been buried, not carried there by water. 

This view is supported by the fact that the bones were confined to a limited area, 
that they were unrolled or broken, and that the mandibles were in articulation with 
the skulls. Though no complete skeleton was found, and a considerable number 
of bones are missing, the circumstances favour the burial of the actual bodies and not 
merely the hones collected after decomposition. 

Tt is probable that the individuals were buried in the characteristic crouching 
position, lying east and west, in shallow graves which have been subsequently 
disturbed by water. Though three, probably four, individuals are represented, 
only scanty remains of the upper portions of the skeletons were found, viz., skulls, 
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a few vertebra, scapula, bones of the arm, one finger phalange and a few ribs, No 
pelvis was recovered, nor any bones of the lower limbs, except one fragmentary 
fermur badly smashed in removal. 

The periodic inrushes of water entering the cave in considerable volume and 
foree during sudden storms, or after persistent rain, had to find an outlet down the two 
smal! swallets on the north side, The largest of these is situated within 7 feet of 
the burial place, and its area is very restricted: therefore the whirl pool resulting from 
the escaping water would exert considerable excavating power in its earlier stages, 
and particularly at its centre. Assuming that the skeletons lay in a crouched-up 





Fic, 3,—POGLIEHED AND RE-CHIFFED CELT, TRAY CLIkF CAVE. 


position, the force of the whirlpool would be greatest over the place ocenpied by the 
pelvis and lower limbs in the shallow graves. This provides a sufficient reason alike 
for the disturbance of the graves and the disappearance of the major portion of the 
remains. No doubt the missing bones have been carried into the wallet: the 
subsiding water would enclose the remaining ones in the deposit of finely-washed 
clay left by it, and successive floods gradually bury them completely. 

The site occupied by the bones is shown in cross-hatching wpon the plan (Fig. 2). 
This and the whole of the shaded area was carefully excavated, but, unfortunately, 
not before it had been completely turned over by the workmen to a depth of 
3 feet. No further bones other than animal bones were recovered. Dr. Alex. Low, 
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of Aberdeen University, has kindly made an examination of the available skeletal 
remains, and his Report, together with tracings and measurements of the skull, 
is appended, 

AssoctaTep Rewies, 

Four feet south of the human remains and upon the same level therewith, a 
small polished and re-chipped celt of greenish volcanic rock was found by one of 
the workmen (Fig. 3). This is 2} inches long, 2} inches across the cutting edge and 
¢-inch extreme thickness. It is probably part of a broken polished axe originally 
of pointed oval section, which has been re-chipped and partially re-polished at 
each side, to produce a tapering form with flattened butt, as though for insertion 
in a socket. The blade is segmental and polished to u fine edj#. It is apparently 
“Neolithic,” but not sufficiently characteristic to be datable, In form it 
somewhat resembles the greenstone celt found by Sir William Boyd Dawkins in 


Rhosdigre Cave? 


Amongst the numerous bones collected by the workmen was a much worn 







red dger antler pick, said to have been found at “A” (Fig. 2). It consisted of the 
brow tine and coronet, with a fragment of the beam, including the bez tine, 


+ of a flint pebble was picked up near the north wall, at “B” (Fig. 2), [t is 
» but interesting, because all flint in this locality ie of foreign ongin. 
failed to reveal any traces of charesal or of pottery. 


Tawa 


Careful 


Mamoratran Remarys. 

Fragmentary bones and teeth of animals were obtained at various points over 
the area of the cave floor, notably at * 0," D" and“ E” (Fig. 2). Those recovered 
by the Committee have been determined by J. Wilfrid Jackson, MSe., F.GS., 
Assistant Keeper of Manchester Museum, as follows :— 

Dog (Canis familiaris),—Hinder part of cranium and two canines showing 

Pig (Sus scrofa)—Fragment of lower jaw of very young animal, 

Sheep (Ovis aries)—Molar. 

"Roeder (Capreolits eaprea)—Molsr. 

Rabbit (Oryetolagus cuniculus)—Upper port of tibia and a metacarpal. 

Water Vole (Arvicola amphibia).—Canines, ete. 

To these must be added the following species noted amongst the bones at 
Castleton, when the skull, etc., was obtained for examination, but which have since 
been lost. 

Fox (Canis vulpes)—Fragment of lower jaw. 

Red deer (Cervus claphus)—Teeth and portion of antler. 

Oa: (Bos longifrons ?}.—Teeth. 


+ Cave Hunting, p. 157. 


~~ 
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Mounreca, 
Determined by J. Wilfrid Jackson, M\Se., F.G.S. 
Heliz nemoraiis.—3 examples. 
Heliz hortensis,—4 examples. 
Pryamidula rotundata.—?2 examples, 


In many respects the Tray Cliff cave recalls the Perthi-Chwareu group of caves 
explored by Sir William Boyd Dawkins in 1870-72," the fauna of which is similar, and 
it 1s much to be regretted that the whole of the skeletal remains recovered have not 
been available for expert examination, This is emphasized, because the remaining 
skulls are believed to be those of elderly individuals, whereas that entrusted to the 
Committee is immature. 


REPORT ON THE HUMAN SKELETAL REMAINS. 
By Dr. Atex. Lowe, Aberdeen University, 


The skeletal remains consist of a skull with mandible; several pieces of the 
vault and face of another skull; fragmentary shafts of an ulna, femur and tibia 
all belonging to the right side. 


SKULL With ManxprBLe. 

The skull with mandible is that of a hoy seemingly about 15 to 17 years of age, 
The synchondrosis between the occipital bone and sphenoid is open; while the 
first and second molar teeth are erupted, the third molars are not erupted but are 
embedded in the jawa ; the mastoid processes are developed but small (Fig. 4). 

The skull is in a fairly good state of preservation, and sufficiently intact to 
permit of all the more important measurements being recorded (see table of 
Measurements), The cranium has an approximate capacity of 1550 o.c. of 
mustard seed. 

Norma verticalis—In norma verticalis the cranium is broadly ovoid, the trans- 
verse diameter being so grest as to give it a markedly brachycephalic appearance, 
The cephalic index is 85-5. The zygomatic arches enter slightly into this view, 
as also parts of the nasal bones and the alveolar margin of the superior 

Norma lateraljs—Thoe nasion is somewhat depressed. ‘The vault is high, rising 
up in the frontal region with a steep curve to the bregma; behind this there is some 


‘Cave Hunting, p. 152, 
VOL. tilt. x 
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flattening, and then the postero-parietal passes with a sharp curve to the lambda ; 
as a whole the occipital pole does not project, 
Norma ocvipitatis.—The outline of this view approaches the pentagonal. The 


greatest width is high up on the parietal bones, the sides of the skull below this 
being flat. 





Ftd, 4.—TRAY CLIVP SKULL, PROJECTION CONTOURS MADE WITH DIorTOGRAFR, 4. 


Norma frontalis—The face is long and rectangular, the orbits have their outer 
angles somewhat depressed and are very square looking, the height being only 
3 mm. short of the width, The nasal aperture is narrow, and there is distinct 
subnasal y 

‘The mandible ix well formed, and the body is thickened on ite lingual aspect 
by # well-marked shelf supporting the molar teeth, 
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(ther Skeletal Remains. 


These are so fragmentary as to admit of little description, There are six 






pieces of another human skull—one piece of right parietal, two pieces of left parietal, “’ 
one piece of left occipital, one piece of alveolar margin of left upper jaw with canine 
and first bicuspid tooth, and a piece of body of left-half of mandible showing 


thickened shelf on lingual aspect for sockets of molar teeth. 


Tn adilition, there were recovered the greater part of the shaft of a right ulna, 
a portion of the shaft of a right femur showing distinct platymeria, and the upper 


part of the shaft of a platyenemic right tibia. 


One is hardly justified in drawing any very definite conclusions from o single 
skull, and that imniature, but the high, short, broad type of skull presents features 


characteristic of the Bronze Age race, 
Measurements of Tray Cliff Shull, 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRANIOLOGY OF THE YELLOW-SKINNED 
RACES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


[Wrra Puates VII axp VIL] 


By R. Broom, M.D., FBS. 


Mveu hes been written about the Bushmen and other pre-Bantu types of South 
Africa, and a considerable number of papers have been published dealing with their 
anatomical structure ; but it must be admitted by anyone consulting the literature 
that the whole subject of the yellow-skinned races is at present in a state of 
considerable confusion. 

The earlier travellers and writers recognized two main types of the non-Bantu 
races—the Bushman and the Hottentot—which differed considerably in appearance, 
and spoke entirely different languages, The best account we have of these races is 
probably that to be found in The Native Races of South Africa, by George W. Stow ; 
and Stow’s account is of further value, in that it has the general approval of the 
leading historian of South Africa, Geo. M. Theal. 

Stow believed the Bushmen to be the aborigines of South Africa, and to have 
inhabited this region from very remote times. “ At a comparatively recent period ~ 
Hottentot tribes came down from the north and encroached on the Bushmen’s 
territory. The migration of these Hottentots is carefully traced from Central 
Africa to the West Coast, then down the West Coast to the Cape Peninsula and 
along the South Coast and the Orange River valley. Various Hottentot tribes are 
recognized, of which the principal are the Cochoqua, the "Gora or "Kora usually 
called the Korana, and the Grigriqua, At the time of Van Riebeek it was estimated 
that al} the Hottentots together did not number more than a few thousand, and 
Stow says “ there is not, in fact, the slightest reliable evidence to be discovered that 
the Hottentots were ever a very numerous race.” 

Stow’s account seems at first so complete and satisfactory that one might 
readily conclude that the whole problem was definitely solyed. When, however, 
one examines the question more carefully one is perplexed by serious difficulties 
and doubts. 

A good many years ago Dr. L. Peringuey discovered large quartzite bouchers 
in the Stellenbosch district of Cape Colony, and similar implements have been 
found not only over the greater part of South Africa, but practically over the whole 
continent from the Cape to the Mediterranean, and even beyond it as far as India. 
T have seen bouchers from India quite indistinguishable in type at least from those 
that may be picked up at the Cape. Were these made by Bushmen! They are 
manifestly of great antiquity, and they are quite unlike the implements made and 
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used by Bushmen of recent times, Further, they are frequently of great size, and 
must have been used by a powerful race of man. 

In the diamond gravel terraces of the Vaal tiver we get types of implements 
again different from those of the Bushmen of recent times, Those terraces are of 
great age—certainly many thousands of years old; and from the very large 
number of implements they afford it may be supposed that the race must-have been 
very numerous. Wasthisa Bushmanrace? Again we have noevidence. As I have 
never seen a boucher of the Stellenbosch type associated with the other types of 
implements in the diamond gravel, it seems probable that the Vaal river race of 
the time of the diamond gravels was different [rom the type that made the Stellenbosch 
bouchers. 

The study of the mmplements leads, I think, to the conclasion that there was 
pretty certainly one pre-Bushman race in South Africa and probably two. 

Within quite recent times the discovery of the Boskop skull and of the Broken 
Hill skull have revealed to us two entirely different pre-Buzhman human races, 
one of which may prove to belong to the race that made the Stellenbosch bouchers. 
But whether either of these races made the implements with which we are familiar 
or not, the discoveries prove that all conclusions which assume that the Bushman 
was the first human type in South Africa must be fallacious. 

The whole problem has been further complicated recently by the statements 
of Peringuey and Shrobsall that they cannot tell the difference between a Bushinan 
and a Hottentot, 

For the last twenty years Peringuey has been industriously collecting the 
remains of the early netive races, and he hasenow in the South African Museum 
a large collection of Bushman and Hottentot skulls—possibly the largest which has 
yet been brought together. He has also had large numbers of casts made of the 
best living examples he could procure, of these races. In 1911 he published a 
beautiful work on the stone implements of South Africa, and in it gives some 
consideration to the characters of the various human types. In this paper he comes 
to the remarkable conclusion that “it is well-nigh mmpossible to distinguish now 
from outer appearance a so-called colonial Bushman from a native of Hottentot 
origin,” anil adds * personally I have given up the attempt.” Peringwey apperently 
regards those natives who lived by the sea-shore and are usually called “ Strand- 
loopers * asa distinct race, and considers them as “ ethnically older in South Africa 
than either the so-called Bush or the Hottentot.” 

Most of the skulls obtained by Peringuey have been submitted for examina- 
tion and report to Dr. F.C. Shrubsall, who in 1907 published an important 
paper, Notes on Some Bushman Crania and Bones from the South African Museum, 
Cape Town.* As a result of the examination of these specimens he comes to the 


1 Annals of the South African Museum, vol, v. 
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following conclusions. He considers that “the earliest remains of the Bushmen 
peoples of South Africa would appear to be those of the Strandloopers found in 
the caves along the south-eastern seaboard.” He further states: “The Strand- 
loopers appear in all respects to be a purer group than the Bushmen and to be 
distinct from the Hottentota, though the influence of chance selection cannot be 
quite excluded, owing perhaps to the small amount of material available. The 
up-country Bushmen appear intermediate between the Strandloopers and Hoftentots. 
The Hottentots present dimensions exactly intermediate between the preceding and 


the Bantu.” 


Peringuey admits, “It is quite possible that the skulls [sent to Shrubsall] 
lubelled Hottentot or Bosh were not classified with sufficient accuracy.” So 
sixty-two additional skulls were sent to England, and the examination of these 
ied Shruobeall in 1911 to conclusions differmg considerably from those to which he 
eames in 1907, He now writes : “ Tam quite unable to distinguish between Hottentots 
and Bushmen . . . . The Bushmen are dolichocephalic. The Strandloopers 
ate mesaticephalic and nearer to the brachycephalic, but under eighty m index. 
Hottentots are more dolichocephalic.” In 107 he states: “The range of variaton 
fof the cranial capacity] in the Strandloopers is from 1185 o.c. to 1515 e.c.,”" with 
an average of 13450.c, In 1911 he states? : “* The cranial capacity of the Strandloopers 
is distinetly greater than that of either Bushmen or Hottentots, and it is interesting 
to note that the skulls which have the greatest presumptive antiquity are the 
largest, Some exceed 1600 c.c.’* “The evidence points to the Strandloopers 
being the most primitive race of South Africa.” 

The difficulties in whiek both Shrubsall and Peringuey have become involved 
are due to their unfortunately regarding the Strandloopers as a single homogeneous 
race: Shrubsall was also under the disadvantage of having had sent to him skulls 
labelled “ Bushman” which were in fact Hottentot skulls, 

The Strandloopers are really not a tace at all, and the name ought never to have 
been weed. Allalong the coasts of South Africa are to be found “ kitchen-middens " 
of shells formed hy natives who had lived on the shores and fed mainly on shell-fish, 
and near these middens graves of natives are very often found. But the natives 
that lived along the west coast are very different from those that lived along the 
south coast, Shrubsall figures two skulls of “Strandloopers” from Blasuwherg 
strand, north of Capetown. These skulls, judging by the figures, are almost pure 
Hottentots. The other “ Strandlooper ” he figures on p. 206* is from a specimen 
belonging to the Kimberley Museum, and is from Cape Seal on the south coast, 
This specimen, though not pure Bushman, is probably three-quarters Bushman. 
The Strandloopers from False Bay and from at least 200 miles to the east are for 
the most part fairly pure Bushmen. 


' “A Note on Craniology.” Annals of the Sowth African Museum, vol, vill, 1911, p, 206. 
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It is generally assumed that pure Bushmen are nearly extinct, and that the 
remaining yellow-skinned natives are so much mixed that living specimens can 
afford us little assistance. But this is very far from being the case. There must, 
for very many years, have been some admixture of races. Hottentots, no doubt, 
annexed Bushgirls to their kraals, and the Bushmen no doubt stole Hottentot girls 
from time to time. But while no race is ever quite pure, we have pretty certainly, 
even in Cape Colony, many hundreds of Bushmen as pure as any Bushmen were 
when Europeans first visited South Africa, and possibly many thousands of Hottentots 
just as pure. 

But while living Bushmen are not rare, skulls of dead ones—apart from those 
of * Strandloopers "—are hard to obtain. The wild up-country Bushman probably 
rarely buried his dead at all, or at most tied the dead body into » bundle, stuck it 
down an aardvark hole, and then put a few stones on the top. Of course supposed 
Bushman skulls are quite common, and many have found their way to museums 
in South Africa and Europe. When a farmer in digging a furrow comes across a 
human skeleton he at once assumes it must be a Bushman skeleton. The idea is 
very widespread among Dutch farmers that the Bushman skull is distinguished by s 
having no suture down the middle of the frontal bone; so he examines the skull, 
and finding no suture is at once convinced that the skeleton belonged to a Bushman. 

If the skull is nicely preserved he may put it in a box and forward it to one of the 
museums as a “ Bushman skull.”’ If this same skull is later forwarded to a European 


scientist as a Bushman skull, one can readily understand the difficulties which arise 
in attempting to distinguish 4 Bushman from a Hottentot. In the Douglas district : 
where I reside not one old grave in fifty isa Bushman grave. 4 

Anyone who has looked at all carefully at living Bushmen has never any , 
difficulty in distinguishing them from Hottentots, and I hope to show that the : 


Bushman skull differs so greatly from the Hottentot that there ix not the least 
difficulty in telling the one from the other when the types are at all pure. 

From the Report of the South African Museum for 1921 it would appear that 
Dr. Peringuey’s views have undergone some modification, He now speaks of 
* Strand-Looper Hottentots ” and of * Bush natives of great purity of race,” and 
makes the following interesting statement; “ For a clear comprehension of the 
Bushman race the Hottentot has to be investigated thoroughly, both physically 
and otherwise, and this investigation may throw light on the theory I hold that 
the Khoi Khoin (vulgo Hottentot) was physically absorbed by the conquered or 

; subdued race we call the Bushman.” 
BusuMen, 

For our study of the Bushmen we are practically limited to the living specimens 
still inhabiting South-West Africa, the Kalahari, and various other parts of South 
Africa, and to the remains of earlier Bushmen which we find buried along the south 
coast and at various parts of the Cape. 
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Dr. Peringuey has recently had casts made by Mr. Drury, his expert modeller, 
of « large number of the Bush natives of South-West Africa, and these will doubtless 
remain for all time as good examples of fairly pure Bushmen. 

In the Kimberley Museum is a small but excellent collection of Bush skulls 
procured from the Kalahari by Miss M. Wilman. with the assistance of Mr. G. 
St. Ledger Lenox. Miss Wilman has very kindly allowed me to examine them ; 
they are the best skulls in existence of the Kalahari Bushmen, and provide the 
anthropologist with lasting and indispensable material for his study of this race. 

These Kalahari Bush skulls belong to various tribes. By {1 Bush is meant 
a Bushman of the Orange River valley and of the south of South-West Africa. Those 
marked Abiam are from a locality in Gordonia, as is also, I believe, the one marked 
Sleepklipkop. The skull marked Kowa was believed by Mr. Lennox to be a cross 
between the Cupe Bush and the Hai-Guis or Bush of the south-east part of South-West 
: Africa. 

The following are the principal cranial measurements of these skulls :— 
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It will be seen that these Kalahari Bush people form a fairly homogeneous 
race. They are short in stature and their heads are small. Five of the seven are 
dolichocephalic, and all are chamscephalic. All are either orthognathous or 
m thous, All are platyrthine, and one hes the very remarkable nasal index 
of T1-4; and all are microdont. 
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Some further interesting points will be observed when the measurements are 
compared with those of the Cape Bushmen. \ 

_ Tt has been pointed out by various observers that the Cape Bushmen were, 

and are, less stunted than the Bushmen of the desert regions, and that many are 





F1a. 1— Norma lateralis, sUsuMaN, USDEGENERATE «6010. 2.—Vorma Jateralix, sUSUMAN, DWanr 
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ria, 3.— Norma lateralia and Norma verticalis, BUSHMAN, FEMALE (DWARF), HOPETOWN 
DISTRICT. 


physically fairly well developed. Miss Wilman has called my attention to the 
- fact that the children of Dr, Bleek’s old Bushmen, through being well fed, developed 
. ito men and women of quite respectable stature. In a letter Miss Wilman states : 
Yn Bouth- Went. Afsics’ I saw. two. good Bush boys. One had lived always on a 
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farm, the other on the veld. The former was quite well grown, the latter smull 
and stunted, In Gordonia, if you object to a Bushman on the score of lis height, yon 
are informed that he is a farm Bushman—guite pure, but well fed from his 
youth.” 

Though pure old Bushman skulls are hard to obtain in Griqualand West, still 
I have been fortunate in getting a few, and I have also succeeded in obtainmg some 
splendid specimens of pure old Cape Bushmen from the Beaufort West and Murrays- 
burg districts (Fig. 1). These Cape Bushmen are not stunted types; some are 
well developed and powerfully built. That they are Bushmen is, I think, beyond 
ull question. The skulls differ from those of the Kalahari Bushmen in being larger 
and in a few other points, but they make no closer approach to the Hottentot, 
They are rather further from the Hottentot types than are the Kalahari Bush skulls, 
and I think we are justified in regarding one or two of them as representing a purer 
type of Bushman than is to be found either in the Kalahari or South-West 
Africa; probably they are the purest Bushman remains that have yet been 
discovered. 

In the accompanying table of measurements I have divided off the Bushmen 
from the south of the Orange River from those from north of the Orange River. 
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If the measurements of these Bushmen from Cape Colony and Griqualand West 
be compared with those-of the Kalahari, it will be:seen, as might be expected, that 
those of Griqualand West agree closely with those of the Kalahari, while those of 
the Cape Colony differ appreciably. 

The Cape Colony Bushman is larger in stature than his northern relative, and 
his head is quite appreciably broader, The average breadth of the skull in the 
leven northern specimens is 132-5 mm., and no specimon has a breadth of more 
than 157 mm. ‘The five specimens of the Cape Bushmen haye an average breadth 
of skull of 141-2 mm. Shrubsall gives the average breadth of nineteen Hottentot 
skulls as 153-47, and even large Kaffirs which have a skull length of 190-61 on the 
average have an average breadth of only 137-33. It will thus be seen that the 
ereat breadth of the Bushmen skulls is neither a Bantu nor a Hottentot character. 
On the other hand, the appreciable narrowing of the skull in northern Bushmen is 
most probably due to some admixture of Hottentot blood. 

One of the most striking differences in the cranial measurements of the Bushmen 
from those of the Hottentots and Bantus is that the height is invariably less than 
the breadth and generally much less, The average breadth-height index is 88-9 
in the Cape Colony Bushnien examined, and 92-8 in the northern Bushmen. 
Shrubsall’s figures give a breadth-height index of 91-2 for the * Strandloopers ~ 
and 93-8 for‘ Bushmen.” While doubtless the majority of Shrubsall’s Strandloopers 
are fairly pure Bushmen, ong or two are mainly Hottentots, and the inclusion of 
these affects the averages. 

While cranial measurements readily tell a Bushman skull from any other, 
even a hasty glance tells much more readily. The shape of the Bushman skull is 
quite unlike that of any other known race. The parietal eminences ore well marked, 
anid make the parietal region always much wider than the frontal, Then the whole 
parietal is depressed in a curious way. The basi-bregmatic measurement does not 
bring out the true Bushman peculiarity, In many skulle the whole parietal region 
is depressed as if a board had in infancy been tied against the posterior half of the 
parietals and pressed in the direction of the alveolar point. This peculiar shape is 
most marked in the skulls which I regard as the purest Bushmen. In the Kalahari 
Bushmen the parietal depression, though present, is less marked. 

Another point which is characteristic of the Bushman skulls is the relative 
shortness of the occiput. This ie a character that readily distinguishes Bushmen 
from Hottentots. 


Hovrrent Tots. 


While the Bushmen may be regarded as a well-marked type, quite satisfactorily 
known, our knowledge of the Hottentots is Jess satisfactory. In Cape Colony and 
South-West Africa there are to-day many thousands of so-called Hottentots. Thev 
might almost he considered aa forming a nation. They have a distinct and highly- 
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evolved language differing entirely from that of the Bushmen, and their customs 
and civilization also differ greatly. Unfortunately our knowledge of the anatomical 
structure of these peoples is unsatisfactory, and our knowledge of the history of the 
Hottentots, notwithstanding all the historians have to tell us, is also far from 
satisfactory. It is hard to believe that the Hottentot nation comprised only a few 
thousands of wanderers who came down from Victoria Nyanza to Table Bay and 
then passed along the south coast and up the Orange River valleys. The mere 
fact that to-day a whole Bantu tribe—the Berg Damaras—speaks the Hottentot 
language seems to suggest that once the Hottentot nation was one of importance. 
And the fact that the Koranas, usually regarded as merely a Hottentot tribe, differ 
considerably in physical characters from the Hottentots of the west coast, suggests 
that there are many problems yet to be solved, and that the whole case is not 50 
simple as the historians would have us believe, 
To-day, if one wishes to study the Hottentot race, one is confronted with 
difficulties. One may study the Namaquas, or the Griquas, or the Koranas, or the 
Hottentots of the south coast or those of South-West Africa, But everywhere one 
is told that these Hottentots are not pure, but have a very considerable admixture 
of white blood. Doubtless in very early days theré was a little admixture, and 
there is even to-day a little further admixture going on, but I think it is far less 
than is generally supposed. ‘There must, I think, be many hundreds of Hottentota 
} in Namaqualand with so little white blood in their veins that the amount may be 
: regarded as negligible, and even the admixture of Bushman blood is probably 
; small. 
One would like to see a careful investigation of the old “ Strandloopers ” of 
2 the west coast. As already mentioned, the skulls figured by Shrubsall from 
| Blaauwberg Strand appear to be fairly pure Hottentot types, and one of these 
is sub-fossil and probably of very considerable antiquity. Unfortunately these 
skulls are in Capetown and I have not had an opportunity of examining them. 
The best specimens of Hottentots which I have been able to examine are from 
old graves at Upington. These graves are marked occasionally by only a few stones, 
but usually by a heap 2 or 3 feet in height, sometimes even 5 feet and then of 
i enormous size. Theso cairns are well built of large water-worn stones. On digging 
into one of them the stones are found to be continued into a circular pit about 
3 feet in diameter. In this the stones are not usually built so closely to each other 
as in the cairn, and frequently there is more sand and earth than stones, About 
2 feet below the level of the surrounding ground some large flat stones are met with, 
and immediately below these lies the skeleton, invariably on its side. The back is 
usually considerably curved, and one hand is invariably placed against the face ; 
frequently both are. The thighs usually lie at about right angles to the lumbar 
vertebra, and when the back is much curved the knees nearly reach the forearms. 
More frequently the knees are at a considerable distance from the foredrms. In all 
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eases the tibim and fibulw are closely flexed on the femora ao that the heels are 
always near to the ischial tuberosities. In four out of eight skeletons the head 
was found to be directed towards the south, in one towards the east, in two towards 
the west, and in one to the north-east. Four were lying on the right side, and 
four on the left. We may, therefore, conclude that there was no plan either as to 
the side on which the body was laid or as to its orientation. In no graves were 
any pots found, but several contained chipped or rounded ostrich shell beads. 
The age of the graves may be regarded as between 100 and 250 years. In 
some graves the renwins were found to be hopelessly fragile, but six good skulls 
were obtained, of which the measurements are here given. It will be seen that 
four belong to a very homogeneous type, and two others to a different race. The 
four large-headed specimens represent a tall powerful race, with large dolichocephalic 
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heads, The forehead is low but very prominent, and the supraorbital ridges are 
very feebly developed. The line of the nose is almost continuous with that of the 
forehead, a3 in a Greek statue ; the nose itself must have been fairly well developed, 
and not very broad, The eyes must have been prominent. The forehead is narrow, 
and the parietal eminences gre distinctly marked, though the parietal diameter is 
not great. The face is only slightly projecting, but the teeth project considerably 
and present some sub-nasal prognathism (Fig. 4). 

The race, though it resembles the Bushmen in a number of facial characters, 
differs strikingly from them in many others. The heads are exceptionally large, 
The smallest—a female—has an sntero-posterior measurement of 139 mm., 
and the group of four affords an average measurement of 196-5 mm. While the 
Bushman skull is mesaticephalic and sometimes nearly brachycephalic, these 
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Upington Hottentots are extremely dolichocephalic, having an average cephalic 
index of 67-4, and one skull has the remarkably low index of 64-). 


Horrexntot Savits From Upioveton. 
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The skull differs from the Bushman type, not only in being extremely dolicho- 
cephalic, but in having a much greater height measurement. Owing to the great 
length of the Hottentot skulls the altitudinal or length-to-height mdex does not 
differ appreciably from that of the Bushman; but the breadth-height index is seen 
to differ very greatly. In pure Bushmen the average @ 88-9; in these Upington 
Hottentots it is 103-5, So that while the Bushman is tapeinocephalic, the Hottentot 
is acrocephalio. 

The two specimens which I exclude from the six as showing evidences of another 
race are both female skulls, They belong toa mixed race which is partly Bushman 
and partly Hottentot, but there is also evidence, too imperfect to lead to any 
definite conclusions, of some other blood, apparently neither Bushman, Hottentot 
nor Bantu. 

Tho large dolichocephalic race is certainly not Bushman, and as certainly it is 
not Bantu. Though we rarely to-day see Hottentots with such large heads, the 
characters are all Hottentot characters, and we are probably justified im regarding 
these old Upington natives of perhaps 200 years ago as representing as pure a type 
of Hottentot as we are likely to find. 

Korana. 

All the old travellers agree in stating that the tribes which inhabited the Orange 

River and Vaal River valleys 100 years ago were Koranas. These Kormnas spoke 
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a dialect of the Hottentot lancuage, but are always clearly distinguished from 
Hottentots proper, and the historians tell us that they came from the western 
province of Cape Colony only 100 years or so before this. Now, in the Douglas 
district, we have many graves of the inhabitants of the Vaal River valley of 100 to 
200 years ago, and we may safely regard these as the people referred to by the old 
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travellers as Koranss, or Korannas, or Koras, To-day there are atilla few survivors 
of these Koranas in a quite pure state, but in the Douglas district there are fewer 
pure Koranas than pure Bushmen. When we examine carefully one of these living 
Koranas we are struck by the fact that while he is manifestly allied to the Hottentots 
yet in certain characters he differs appreciably from them. In the first place there 
is, I think, quite definite evidence of Bantu blood. This is seen in the darker 
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complexion, greater development of hair on the head and face, and in the coarser 
features. Whether, however, the Bantu strain was acquired after the Koranas 
came to South Africa or before that time the evidence does not show. If they only 
came to the Vaal River valley within the last 200 years then the probability is that 
the Bantu blood was acquired somewhere in the north before the southern migration. 

In addition, however, to the Bantu strain there is some evidence of other and 
much more remarkable blood. In a number of Koranas who regard themselves as 
of perfectly pure blood we find clear traces of an Australoid race, or at least a race 
with well-developed supraorbital ridges (Figs. 7, 8). Large supraorbital ridges are 
not a characteristic of either Bushmen, Hottentots or Bantus, but as will be shown 
presently there is evidence of a race having lived in South Africa which had large 
almost Neanderthal-like supraorbital ridges, Again, however, the evidence is not 
clear whether the Koranas met this Australoid race in South Africa or further 
north, but as with the Bantu blood the probabilities acem mther more in favour 
of the Australoid race having been encountered in the north. 

In the table given below are measurements of skulls of Koranas from old 
graves near Douglas, and also of a pure-blooded Korana who recently died in 
Douglas, and of a skull from Modder River which shows the supraorbital ridges well 
developed (Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8) :— 
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If the measurements of these Korana skulls are compared with those of the 
Upmgton Hottentots it will be seen that there is much agreement. Each race is 
extremely dolichocephalic, but the Korana is a little less so, the average being 
68-9 as against 67-4 in the Upington Hottentots. The breadth-height index in the 
latter has an average of 103-3; in the Koranas 100-3. Still, considering the small 
number of skulls examined, the differences are probably of no great importance, 
and there can be little doubt that the Koranas are Hottentots with a slight 
admixture of Bantu and in some cases at least of an Australoid element. 

The skull from Modder River agrees sufficiently closely with the Korana skulls 
to justify its assignment to this group. Its breadth-height index is considerably 
below the average, but in this it agrees with the undoubted Korana from Kenhardt. 
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Cunously enough these are the two skull4 which have the greatest development of 
the supraorhital ridges, 

There is one pomt which especially distinguishes those Korana skulls with an 
Australoid strain from Hottentots, and that is the way the orbit appears to project 
from the face when the skull is looked at in a half-side view. The orbits are well 
forward, and the outer margin of each is practically on the plane of the back of 
the lachrymal; the frontal is narrow, and with the supraorbital ridge the outer 
orbital provers of the frontal is made to project to an unusual degree. 


Averratom Race. 
It may seem a little premature to speak of a South African Australoid race 
before one is in a position “to deliver the goods.” So far I only know of one skull 
voL, Lin L 
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—and this probably of no very great antiquity—which may be regarded as coming 
near to that of the supposed Australoid of the south. The skull comes from 
Bayville near Port Ehzabeth. It is not at all fossilized but is evidently of 
considerable age, and it difters from any other skull that has been found in South 
Africa, so far as I am aware, in the great development of the supraorbital ridges. 
As will be seen from the illustrations (Fig. 7), the skull resembles in general shape 
that of the Koranas, and rather less that of some Bantus, and differs almost entirely 
from the Bushman type. The brow is well developed and not unlike that of some 
Bantus, but the presence of large supraorbital ridges gtves it a very different 
appearance, These ridges are about as well developed as in the average male 
Australian, but the forehead is better developed in South African skull. The 
parietal region differs from that of both the Bantu and the Australian in being low, 
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and in this agrees with the Korana and the Bushman. As will be seen by the 
measurements given, it agrees closely with the average Korana. The face is short, 
the nose broad and the orbits low. 

The cranial bones are of great thickness. The greater part of the frontal bone 
is 11 mm. and much of the parietal about 8 mm. thick. 

The recent discovery in Rhodesia of the skull which forms the type of Homo 
Rhodesionsis shows that a race of man once lived in South Africa which, like 
Neanderthal man, had huge supraorbital ridges. Of course, no one would caro to 
venture to suggest any but a very remote affinity betweon the Rhodesian skull 
and this skull from Bayville, but the fact that o race once lived in South Africa 
which had Inige brow-ridges suggests the possibility that some traces of its blood 
may have passed on to some of the later races. ; 
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An Ovambo skull (Fig. 9 and Pl. VII, Fig. 4) in the Kimberley Museum also 
shows some suggestion of an Australoid element. The skull is, of course, a Bantu 
skull, and yet it bears considerable resemblance to the Bayville skull. The one is 
& Bantu with a little Australoid strain, the other a Korana with a very considerably 
Australoid strain, In the table given below I have placed the measurements of 
these two skulls side by side for comparison. 

An interesting point raised by the Bayville skull is the question whether the 
historians are right about the migrations of the Koranas. If the Koranas only 
came from the Western Province of Cape Colony about 200 years ago, where did 
the Modder River skull come from, and how did this other skull get to the Eastern 
Province? One is inclined to conclude that there may have been a much earlier 
Hottentot immigration probably down the eastern side of South Africa before the 
Bantus came down, and that these tribes acquired some admixture of Bantu blood 
in the north and some further admixture of Australoid race during their migration. 
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Nasal height... 
Nasal breadth 


This Oyambo skull is of interest from the enormous width of the palate. The 
transverse measurement over the last molars is 71 mm. Still, in a Morolong skull 
in my possession, the width across the last molars is 76 mm, 


Boskop SKULL. 


In dealing with the early South African races some mention must be made of 
the Boskop skull found in a surface laterite deposit near Potschefstroom in the 
Transvaal in 1913, and briefly described by Mr. FitzSimons of the Port Elizabeth 
Museum, and later more fully by Dr. S. H. Haughton. Unfortunately the skull 
is very imperfect, the base of the skull, nearly the whole face, and much of the lower 
jaw being unknown. Still, what is known indicates a skull of an unknown 
type. 
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The skull is of enormous size. The glabello-occipital length I estimate at 
210mm. Haughton estimated it at 205. The maximum breadth I estimate at 160 ; 
Haughton puts it at “ probably 154.” The basi-bregmatic height I estimate at 
139 mm. The cranial capacity must have been about 1950 cc. The cephalic 
index is about 76-2, the altitudinal index about 66-2, and the height-breadth index 
about 86-8. The cranial bones are in parts extremely thick, even up to 15 mm. 

The remarkable thing about this skull is, that though one of the largest human 
skulls on record, and one of the thickest, its cranial indices so far as we know them 
agree more closely with those of the Bushmen than with any other known type. 
One of the Bush skulls of which I give the measurements has the three cranial 
indices 76-3, 65-8 and 86°2, which are really remarkably near those of the Boskop 
skull with 76-2, 66°2 and 86-8. And we are probably justified in concluding that 
the Boskop type is the direct ancestor of the more or leas degenerate Bushman of 
recent times. 

The low altitudinal index removes the Boskop man entirely from any near 
affinity with the Bantus. 

Elliot Smith, from an examination of the endo-cranial cast, considered that 
“it probably represents the earliest (not necessarily in actual age) known phase of 
Homo sapiens in the course of his transformation from # condition analogous to 
that of Neanderthal man to that of Cro-magnon,” The skull is completely fossilized 
and may be of very great antiquity, 


Homo RHopEsiEnsis. 

Within the last few months another remarkable carly human skull has been 
diseovered in South Africa. This is the famous Broken Hill skull, which has 
recently been figured and briefly discussed by Smith Woodward, Keith, Elliot Smith 
and others. From the excellent figures that have been published everyone is 
familiar with the general features. It bears some resemblance to the Neanderthal 
type, especially as seen in the Gibraltar skull, and Keith considers it a “ first-cousin 
to Neanderthal man.” The face, however, differs considerably, and there are a 
number of other striking differences. Elliot Smith considers that “the evidence 
of the brain structure was quite conclusive that this individual of Rhodesia was 
very much more primitive than the Neanderthal race of Europe,” 

The genera! opinion seems to he that the Rhodesian skull is of comparatively 
recent date, but I cannot regard the evidence as conclusive. When the animal 
remains associated with the skull have been fully examined we may have some 
satisfactory evidence of its age. So far I believe only the remains of the upper part 
of the cave have been examined, and not any from the deeper part, Yet even 
these have yielded bones of an extinct rhinoceros. If, on further exploration, no 
remains of animals differing greatly from those now living be found in the cave, 
the human skull might nevertheless be of very great age. 
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The skull differs from that of modern man most strikingly in the enormous 
development of the supraorbital ridge and the large size of the palate and jaw. 
Unfortunately no full description with measurementa of the skull has yet appeared, 
and until we have further details it will be impossible to say whether the Australoid 
characters appearing in various South African native skulls may or may not be 
due to an admixture of the blood of Homo Rhodesiensis. But certainly the fact 
that we do come across skulls with huge supraorbital ridges, and the knowledge that 
an early human trace which had huge ridges once inhabited South Africa, seem to 
point to o not improbable connection between the two. 


(ONCLUSION. 


The oldest human types known from South Africa are the races represented by 
the Rhodesian Broken Hill skull and the Boskop skull, Each of these skulls is 
probably of great antiquity, but at present we have no evidence on this point, nor 
can we say which is the older, Not improbably the race represented by the 
Boskop skull are the direct but remote ancestors of the Bushmen of to-day. 

The Hottentots appear to have some affinity with the Boskop type, and may 
perhaps prove to be an admixture of a northern dolichocephalic race with a southern 
race such as is represented by the Boskop skull. 

The Korana, or perhaps one ought rather to say the eastern Hottentots, appeas 
to be Hottentota who have acquired some strain of negroid blood and considerable 
strain from some Australoid race; this latter possibly being derived from the race 
represented by the Broken Hill skull. 

Lam much indebted to Miss M. Wilman for permission to examine the Bushman 
and other skulle under her care, and for other kind help; and to Mr. A. M. Cronin 
for the excellent photographs which he has taken of the Bushman skulls m the 
Kimberley Museum collection. 
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CARVED MONOLITHS AT JAMUGURI TN ASSAM. 





By J. H. Hvurroy, O.1E., LCS. 
[Wire Prates [A—AXIL.] 

Is his History of Upper Assam, Upper Burma and the NE. Frontier* Colonel L. W. 
Shakespear states that there is at Deopani near Birpathir*s aingle stone pillar carved 
like those at Dimapir. Last June (1922) I searched in vain for it. I found, it ts 
true, a great carved stone in the forest, but it was carved with the figure of a Hindu 
goddess in high relief, and was of quite a different character from the monoliths at 
Dimipir. The local inhabitants, both Mikirs and Assamese, knew of no other 
stone, and I feel sure that Colonel Shakespear must have been misinformed. 

The same author on the same page refers also to the existence of monoliths at 
Jamigari, and here I was not disappointed. As far as 1 know no account of the 
Jamigari monoliths has been published, nor has the site yet been properly explored 
or even cleared. What monoliths there are are hidden in heavy forest; most of 
them have been thrown down by earthquakes or falling trees, and without a more 
detailed and lengthy investigation than I was able to undertake, it is impossible to 
say whether there are other stones of which no trace is at present visible. The 
fall of some of them, however, must have been comparatively recent, for a Lhota 
interpreter with me could remember when all but two of those we saw were standing, 
and now only five out of about twenty-six remain upright. I made a rough plan 
of the site, and took such photographs as were possible in heavy forest on a dull 

The site of the monoliths is not far from the village of Kasumarigaon, close to 
the bank of the Diying river about seven miles south of Jamfgiri Railway Station 
on the Assam-Bengal Railway. The place, which is in the Government Reserved 
Forest, is called by the Lhotas in the neighbouring hills Avmuny, “ the house 
site,” and is surrounded by a more or less circular rampart and ditch. The 
accompanying plan ehows the relative positions of the ten complete stones and 
two fragments, The stones face west instead of east as at Dimapiir, but both 
at Dimaptr and here the stones face the adjacent river, here the Diying, at 
Dimipir the Dhinsirt (im Kachari Did, “ the great river"), which must at some 

1 PF. 80, 
+ Not to be confneed with tho better-known Deopani mentioned on p. 86, 
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time have run quite close to the monoliths there, though it has smece receded, an 
orientation which adds colour to the belief that those at Dimapiir, at any rate, were 
erected by the Kacharis, whose veneration for running water has been more than once 
noted, and who used to throw the frontal bones of their dead into a river,’ at the 
harvest festival. 

There are, however, considerable differences between the monoliths at Jamugari 
and those at Dimapiir, which suggest that Jamiigirl represents a later development 
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of the practice as represented by Dimipur. This is the more remarkable as 
Jamiigart is thirty miles north of Dimaptr, whereas the Kachari civilization moved 
southwards in its decline, the headquarters of the kingdom going to Maibong in the 
North Cachar Hille, when Dimipfir was finally sacked by the Ahoms in 1536, while 
some of the Kacharis seem to have moved east into the Naga hills. The fact that 
the Lhotas speak of the Jamtigdrl site as that of a dwelling-place (kvmung) and that 


: \ Endlo, The Kacharis, pp. 34,15; Soppitt, Xackari Tribes in the North Cachar Hilla, pp. 12, 
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the Lhota villages on the adjacent outermost range of hills used to include one called 
“ Maibong,” a Kachiri word meaning “much rice”! suggests that the site at 
Jamiigiiri was once occupied by Kacharis, who took refuge from the Ahom invasion 
by going up into the hills. Lf it is indeed the case that the Jamiigiiri stones represent 
4 more decadent type than those of Dimapir, this may possibly be explained by 
supposing that at the time of their erection the influence of Hinduism had already 
begun to assert itself at the capital, and the erection of monoliths there had ceased. 
The influence of Hindnism js said to be marked in the Maibong remains, which 
have so far disclosed no monoliths like those at Dimapir, though it was net until the 
Kachari court had moved still further south, to Kaspiir in Cachar, that about 1790, 
probably, the Kachari king was formally converted.* It is likely also that the 
Jamiigirl monoliths have been more influcneed by extraneous art ; the conventional 
tiger suggests it, and seems to indicate Shin influence, and it is possibly worth remark 
that the whole offers some comparison with the stone set up by the Minipfiris in 
Kohima in 1833.8 This stone (Pl. XI, Fig. 2) bears the traces of a similar lotus bud 
ornament at the top, a petalled lotus in the centre, the familiar Minipini “ tiger,” but 
without his horns, ino panel at the hottom with scrolls at the sides, such as might 
have been derived from those carrying the open Iotus flowers on the JAmiigiiri slabs, 
and a line of patterns running across above the panel as appears in the Jamigari, 
stone between the panel anil the lotus plant; The cow on the Manipiri stone is, of 
course, & Hindu accretion. Apropos of the lotus pattern, it may be pointed out 
that Godwin-Austen, in his account of the monoliths at Dimapir,’ remark« that the 
“simple cirele with the petaliform pattern is the only mstance he knows of carving 
on the monoliths of the Khasi hills. Itis possible, however, that in its origmal form 
this pattern represented the sun or moon? and not the lotus at all. The peacock, 
very prevalent. the Dimipir carvings, is used im Burma as a symbol of the 
SUnL. . 

The most noticeable difference between the Jamiigiri and the Dimapir 
monoliths is the entire absence among the former, as far as can be seen, of 
the Y-shaped form, and the presence of what may be deseribed as an erect 
carved slab (Pl. X, XI), which possibly takes its place, though the single 
eylindrical pillar (Fl. EX) which exists clearly demonstrates the connection 
of the whole with the Dimipir remains. On these carved slabs the main design 
is a sort of plant bearing sometimes two but mostly four of the * petaliform 
pattern “ circles, two on each side of what may be called the trunk of the plant, 
which is topped by a large pointed lotus bud. Below the base is a panel containing 


' Endle, op, cit, p. G. 

* Soppitt, op. al., p. &. 

* Hodson, The Meitheis, p. 02. 

* J.AS.B., No.1 of 1874, p. 5. 

* Journ, Roy. Anthrop, Inat., vol. tii, 1922, Carved Monoliths at Dimapitr, aoe 
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a pair of elephants or of tigers,) while there are also formal designs cut in the centre 
of what I have ealled the “ trunk " of the plant. In the centre of one of the slabs still 
erect 18 the design which Godwin-Austen? Suggests may represent a spear-head (Fig. 2). 
This design is very frequent indeed on the cylindrical stones at Dimapfir, and both 
there and here appears more like a sword with the guard made in one piece with 
the blade? but ita resemblance to tle winged Angami spear-head* cannot be over- 
looked. This design, too, is repeated all round the one cylindrical monolith found 
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* T have spoken throughout of these animals as “ tigers," but, extravagant as jt my seem 
to write of “lions” in Assam, [am not at all sure that that is not what they represent. Choarly 
carnivorous, they alao clearly have manes. Moreover, the Tliado Kukis, and, 1 am told, some of 
the tribes on the north bank of the Brohmeputra a4 well, have a word for an animal, which they 
describe os Tike a tiger, but more formidable aud in particular as having a mane. They admit, 
of course, that their knowledge of it is only traditional. If 1 am correct in regarding thie bease 
a4 4 lion, the tradition is important, Perhaps, in its bearing on origin and migration. It alsa 
sUgpette that the curious Manipfri emblem, which is usually depicted as a sort of harned tiger, 
waa originally o lion, whose mane, when it ceased to be understood, except aa a convention, 
developed into a pair of horns. The Thado word for the mand carnivore of their traditions js 
4lo, Mr, J. H. Crace, of Hafiong, tells me that the Kachdris know this animalns vingha, * lion,” 
but have no name for it in the Kachsri language. 

® Loc. cit,, p. 4. 

" More closely still, perhaps, it resembles a bronze eword in the Nat. Museum, Dublin, 
figured by Joyce, Smaller Social History of Ancient Ireland, p. 55. 

* The Igorot of Lazon we a precisely similar type, by the way. 


* 
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_ at the Jamigirt site, as it is round many of those at Dimapir. But the “ enemy's 
teeth ” design? found on all the round Dimapir stones has been very much modified 
at Jamiigiri. The dome of the Jamiigiri cylindrical monolith, more elaborate than 
the Dimapiir ones, is carved with rays in relief, and has a slight protuberance at the 
centre, with a shallow vertical groove at one side, possibly to give verisimilitude (Fig. 2). 
It is carved round the base with elephants, which at Dimapiir appear only on the forked 
stones, and in the west side of it a rough hole has been hacked, obviously after the 
completion of the pillar and by some very unskilled labour, possibly to make a 
receptacle for offerings or perhaps even a lamp. The hole is clearly no part of the 
original design, and has entailed the obliteration of part of the carving, which is, 
however, in any case not so elaborate in detail as that at Dimipir* (PI. IX, Fig. 3). 
With regard to the plan of the Jamiigiri site, it is difficult to say anything 
very definite, as the jungle all round is so thick, and the ground so uneven, that there 
may be other undetected stones. On the face of it, however, there would seem to 
have been a single or possibly a double row of erect carved slabs, showing about 
8 to 10 feet above ground, and a single carved cylindrical stone (about 11 feet or 
more above ground) at a slight distance from the slabs, and possibly corresponding 
to the great solitary pillar at Dimapir. Including those face-downwards on the 
ground, there are some twenty carved slabs, a few fragments, two square pillars with 
cavities in the top, and one round monolith. If the slabs were erected ina single row, 
they would resemble in arrangement rather the alignments still erected in the Lhota 
Naga villages in the hills immediately east of Jamigiri, than the Angimi Naga arrange- 
ments, which, while usually in pairs, sometimes take the form of a double row of 
pairs, as at Dimapir; for I recently noticed twenty stones, long ago erected outside 
Chazubama,? which were arranged in four rows of five, the rows and the individual 


‘ Journ. Roy. Anthrop, Inat., loc. cit, 

+ Godwin-Austen, J.A.S.B., loc. cit., gives a full account of the carvings with illustrations, 
bat it should, perhaps, be pointed out that his assumption that the stones supported # roof is 
certainly mistaken, though repeated by Dr. Bloch in his account of Dimipar (Awnwal Report 
of the Archwological Survey, Bengal Circle, for the year ending April, 190%). TP «till think that it 
is more likely that the apparent mortices are hollows for the reception of lihations of liquor. 
oil, fat, or blood {ef., Fryer, On the Khyeng (Chin) People of Araken, J.A8.B, 1, 1875}, and 
would add that one of the round monoliths, in the group in which there are no Y-shaped 
stones, has a round hole in the top, presumably for the samo purpose aa the square ones ot 
the ends of the Y arms, while the two square pillars at Jim®giri have the whole of the 
top hollowed into a basin. Another explanation has been suggested to me by Mr. J. P. 
Mills, who has seen, ot Ungma village in the Ao Naga country, wooden Y's with the 
ends of the arma carved into wooden hornbills’ feathers, and suggests that the holes at the ends 
of the arms of the Dimapar Y stones served to accommodate similar woolen carvings. It has 
hence occurred to me that the mortices in the Dimipfir monoliths were poxsibly for the addition 
of wooden horns, or perhaps an arc, to make the top of the Y into # more or lees complete oval. 
‘Two of the older round pillars have what seems to be tenons where the others have the mushroom- 
like top; possibly this tenon held on a wooden dome. C/,, Journ, Koy. Anthrop, Inst, loc. cit, 
* An Eastern Angimi (Chakrima) village. 
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stones in the rows being equidistant from each other, and the higher stones at the 
middle and the back, as at Dimipir again The apparent erection of a single 
solitary stone at a distance from the main body has perhaps a counterpart in the 
practice of one or two Sema villages which, when erecting a circle of slabs (uthegwo)® 
to the memory of a rich man, place a solitary upright stone at a little distance from 
the circle (Pl. X11, Fig. 2). In any case, we may be pretty sure that the Naga custom . 
of erecting monoliths is intimately connected with the culture of the former inhabi- j 
tants of the valley of the Dhinsiri and its tributary the Diyiing; and that the Minipiiris, ; 
who include in their Hindu and Meithei-speaking population, both in the Minipir valley, 
but more particularly among the emigrants from that place to Cachar and Sylhet, 
considerable proportion of persons whose household language, Mayang, is more 
closely related to Assamese and Sylheti than to Meithei,? have also been affected 
by the same influence, though it is possible that this might have been due to the 
influence of Minipiris, sold as slaves in numbers by the Burmese to the Angamis, 
and by them to the Kachiris at Dimipir, and ultimately redeemed and returned to 
Minipiir.* 

So far I have spoken of the tribe that erected these monoliths as Kachari, but 
the Bodo race, of which the Kacharis are perhaps the principal representatives, has 
been held to be a branch of the Mon-Khmer race and an amalgamation of “ Australo- 
Dravidians ” and “* Eastern Tibetans or Western Chinese,"* of which amalgamation 


* Dr. Bloch, loc. cit., p. 21, points out that the pillars of the front row correspond in place 
to the Y-shaped monoliths of the third row, while the pillars of the second row correspond to 
the Y¥’s of the fourth row, and to the middle points of the spaces between the stones of the first 
and third rows. This, however, is true only of the northern half of the four rows, the monoliths 
_in the southern half appearing to be in lines of fours from back to front, as in the Angiimi stones 
at Chazubama. The Jimigiri stones suggest an arrangement such aa that described by 
Dr. Bloch, begun but not completed. To the south of the mound shown on the plan (Fig, 1) 
the stones are so disturbed as to make it difficult to guess st what their arrangement may have 
been. 

* See The Sema Nagas, p. 246. 

* Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, Pt. L, vol. vy, p. 410, It may also be noted that 
the MinipGris preserve the frontal bones of their dead to be thrown into the Ganges (Hodson, 
op. cit., p. 117), Another river may have served their purpose before they became Hindus, as 
probably in the case af the Berman Kachiris, who, as representing the semi-Hinduized 
aristocracy of the Kachari court at Kaspiir, also threw, or throw, the frontal bone into the 
Ganges (Soppitt, op, cit., p. 42), 

* Soppitt, op, cit,, p. 48. 

* Peal, “ On some Traces of the Kol-Mon-Anam in the Eastern Naga Hilla," J.A.S.B., No. 3 
of 1896, p. 21. Cf. Dixon,“ The Khasi and the Racial History of Assam,” Man in India, 
vol. ii, Nos, | and 2, 1922. A trace of this mixed origin is probably to be seen in the use of 
two different words for “ mother,” viz., aye and mei, and their yarisnts, by Bodo or allied 
tribes within the same linguistic group, ¢g. Mech Kach&ri; ai, own mother; bi-me, other 
Person’s mother; Lalung, Dimasa, and Hojai Kacharis use ma, So among Garos the Atong 
Use jouw = mother; other branches, me. Bhojpuris (Shahabad) use mai and iya; the Nagpuria 
Word is eyo, a5 in one division of the Ao and also the Lhota Nagas ; vide Grierson, Lingwiatic 
Survey of India. 
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the Munda tribes of Chota Nagpur are held to be another branch. Now, though 
most of the megalithic erections of the Chota Nagpur tribes seem to be in the form of 
erect slabs and dolmens of rough ctone like those of the Khasis in Assam, who also 
speak a Mon-Khmer language, bulbous-headed carved stones, put up apparently 
by Mundas, have been found near Lohardaga in Chota Nagpur, which are decidedly 
reminiscent of the Dimipirand Jimiigiri cylindrical type, although they cannot be 
said to resemble them precisely’ (Fig, 3). Now,as with the Khasin monoliths, these 
Mundari stones appear to be monumental, and there is no connection immediately 
apparent between stones set up to perpetuate the memory of the dead, and stones 
erected to assist the fertilizing functions of Nature, as T have shown, | think, was 





Fi, 9.—Trre OF CARVED MONUMENTAL STONE SHAR BAJFUB, LOHARDAGA, CHOTA SACPUE 
(1. ASEATIOC 4.0. BENGAL, Pant 1, 1873, Pe 11) 


probably the case with those at Dimapiir,* and therefore also at Jamigiri. I, 
however, the souls of the dead are themselves identified or confused with the repro- 
ductive powers of Nature, the connection becomes clear enongh. To perpetuate 
the memory of the dead and to aid Nature to reproduce the various species of 
animals and plants becomes the same thing, Of such on identification or 
confusion having often taken place, there is, I think, evidence enongh to justify 
4 conclusion that the phallic stones of the Dhansiri valley, and of the Naga 
hills, belong to the same culture as the monumental stones of the Khasi and the 
Munda. 


t Dalton, “Rude Stone Monuments in Chutla Nagpur,” J.A4.S.8,, No. 2 of 1879 
- plate IL. 


4 Journ, Roy, Authrop, Inat,, 1922, loc, cit,; also Meaning and Method af the Erection of 
Monoliths by the Naya Tribes, ditto wol, lil, 122. 
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Sir James Frazer mentions instances of the association of the dead with the 
reproductive powers of Nature from Africa,’ from New Guinea,* and from Europe, 
where the propitiation of the corn-spirit was fused with the worship of the dead in 
the cult of Adonis.* In the Assam ares, the Kukis are reported to offer the first- 
fruits of their crops on the tomb of a deceased relative fora year after his burial :* 
the Southern Singtims, like the Kukis, offer quantities of grain, etc., during the year 
of decease ; and it is possibly not without significance that the Kachin death-dance 
inchides a complete pantomime of agricultural operntions.* The Mundas of Chota 
Nagpur have a bone-burial ceremony for those who have died during the preceding 
year, and this ceremony takes place “after the winter rice is harvested,” and is 
accompanied by the building of a stone dolmen.* In Cambodia, another Mon- 
Khmer area, the Cham tribe bury their dead close to the best rice-fields of the 
family.? To turn back to Assam again, it has already been mentioned that the 
Kacharis throw the frontal bone into water at the harvest festival ;* mony 
Angimis, eg. Khonoma, erect the memorial stones for their dead in their 
terraced rice fields; the Angimis of Kohima produce rain by a more or less 
miagical ceremony on the grave of the most recently deceased members of a 
particular family,® and there is also a grave in the Chakrima Angami village 
of Themazumi on which water is poured to produce rain, or from which grass 
is pulled up to stop it. The Konyaik Nagas have a ceremony (Pungan), 
performed apparently by rich men who reap a «pecially prolific harvest from 
their fields, in which the spirits of the family ancestors are called to the granary 
from the original village of their founder, and from the villages subsequently occupied 
by them, while the front and back posts which support the granary roof-tree are 
spoken of as male and female respectively.” The Ao Navas" sometimes save up their 
amoke-dried dead to he exposed in the village cemetery at the harvest following the 
death, and it should be added that it is only the rich Ao who is sufficiently smoked 
to make such a proceeding possible. But the most significant of all such customs in 
the Naga hills is that of the Kalyo-Kengyu of Karami, who preserve all their dead 
in their houses until the first day of the “ genna,” which inaugurates the next sowing 


1 Golden Bough (3rd edn), vol. vi, p. 175 ay. 

* Jhid., vit, pp. l04, 228. 

* fbid., Vig pe 235 agg. 

* Lowin, Wild Races of South-Eastern India, p. 250 (quoting from Fennel}. They also 
eroct small stones after a particularly good harvest, and the oxplanation | was given was that if 
a stone was not put up “ the spirits (Cha) were not good." 

* Hanson, The Kachina, p, 203. 

* SC. Roy, The Mundas and their Country, pp. 465, 468, 

* Baudesson, Indo-China and its Primitive People, p. 314, 
* Soppitt, op. cit., p. 40, 
* See The Angiimi Nagas, p. 237. 
™ For these observations on Kidnyik and Ao custom 1 am indebted respectively to Mosars, 
H. G. Dennehy and J. P. Mills, of Mokokehung. 
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of the rice after the deaths have taken place. On this day the bodies of all the 
inhabitants of the village who have died since the sowing genna of the preceding 
year are brought out and broken up, the flesh being thrown away with the boat- 
like coffin, and the bones, carefully collected and counted, being placed in the family 
granary for good. Add to this that the Sema stone memorials (athegwo) are only 
erected to the rich, #¢. to those whose crops and cattle have been particularly 
fruitful, and it may be fairly argued that the erection of stones to perpetuate the 
memory of the dead cannot be distinguished by any clear line of demarcation from 
the erection of stones to promote the prosperity of the living. Tf so, it is the Dhinsiri 
valley, a remote corner of Assam cut off by the Naga and the Mikir hills from the 
outside world, that the monolithic culture, seen in a rude form among the Nagas, 
the Khasis, and the Mundas, reached its fullest and most elaborate development, 
possibly withstanding the influence of Hinduism till it was overwhelmed by the Ahom 
invasion. 

I merely put forward this view of the erection of monolithic memorials as a 
tentative proposition, and rt isa far cry from Assam to the west of Europe, but if 
the theory be logically applied, one cannot help wondering whether the ogham 
stones and cromlechs' of our ancestors originally had similar associations.* Old- 
established practices often die harder than the beliefs that gave them birth, and a 
gradual development from magical to theistic religious ideas would probably in itself 
he enough to convert the monolithic aids to fertilization into monuments to the 
memory of the dead ancestors, whose functions of causing the crops to bear and the 
cattle to breed had been taken over by a god, himself, perhaps, originally but. one 
of them. Contact with, and still more partial conquest by, a superior race with a 


*T have pointed out in a previous paper (Journ, Roy. Anthrap, Inat., vol. li, p. 249) that 
amoug the Kacha Nagas dolmens appear to represent the female principle, the male being repre- 
sented by an erect stone; among the Khasis, too, an upright stone deems to be used as the 
memorial of the male, and » recumbent slab aa that of the female. As regards menhira, Gomme 
(Ethnology in Folkiore, pp. 32-34) mentions a granite pillar 6 or 7 feet high at Holne on Dartmocr, to 
which a lamb waa tied and sacrificed on May-day, ‘This rite be associated witha struggle for pieces 
of fleah, originally mw, “at the risk of cut hands,” with the idea of sacred power attaching to 
picces of the flesh, and with that of a escrifice to the “god of waters"; he quotes-as a parallel 
a bull sacrifice described by Miss Burne in Shropahire Folktore (p, 476). The parallel here to Naga 
customs ix exceedingly cluse. May-day in England is closely associated with fertility rites, o# 
is the harvest in the Naga hills. The rites at the latter are frequently accompanied by the 
sacrifice of a bull, which is torn to pivces alive by the Angamis (Journ. Rey. Anthrop, [nat., vol. lii, 
p- 69), and by the Phoms, for instance, is hacked to pieces alive with dans, to the gremt risk 
of all participating and the certain hurt of some; the picves of flesh are much prized, particularly 
the liver; finally the victim at such sacrifices is normally tied to a post of phallic design, 
¥-ahaped or cylindrical (Journ, Roy. Anthrop. Inet., loc, cil.). The association of the Kachari 
monoliths with rumming water has already been mentioned. Fryer (J_A.8.B., Joe, eit.) gives 
another instance in paint. 

2 It is, perhaps, worth mentioning that the baetylic stones figured by Prof. Macalister in 

his Ireland in Pre-Celtic Times might be the precious collection of any Naga, I have just 
such an asortment from » Konyak gtanary in front of me, 


Joourhal af the Royal Anthropolopies! Institate, Fol. LIT, Waa, £ 
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theistie religion already developed might bring about such a change in a com- 
paratively short period ; the former, if not both of these, appears to have befallen 
the Mundas and the Khasis, while the Angami Nagas appear to be now in the actual 
process of substituting the monumental for the magical ideas associated with their 
monoliths! ‘There seems to be no inherent reason why the rude stone monuments 
of our own islands should not have had a similar history. Cromlechs, indeed, are 
still the beds of Grdinné and Diarmuid—Venus and Adonis, the dying god ; dolmens 
in form, the stone altars of many a saint, whose ruined shrine marks the haunt 
of some pagan deity of ancient Donegal, are still called “beds”; and it might 
be that not only our altars, but the grave-stones of our chutchyards are the lineal 
representatives of stones put up by our forbears to aid the posthumous efforts of their 
dead, ‘made one with Nature,” to fertilize the earth and give increase to their 
offspring. 


Nore.—Since writing the above, I have had access to Dr. Bloch’s note on the 
Jamigiri stones in the Annual Report of the Archeoloyical Survey, Bengal Cirele, 
for the year ending 1905. 

Dr. Bloch found the single “chessman " pillar and twenty-four carved slabs, 
of which four were still erect, another having probably fallen-since then. He gives the 
approximate distance between the slabs as 10 fest, and the height of those then 
erect as § fect 5 inches, 8 feet, 9 feet 4 inches, 4 feet 6 inches ; and that of the 
cylindrical monolith as 9 feet. In the latter case some of the earth at the base 
must have since been removed, as the Lhota Naga standing by the pillar in my 
photograph is a tall man for his tribe, and cannot be Jess than 5 feet 6 inches in 
height, Dr. Bloch describes the small square pillar as 3 feet 84 inches high and 
1 foot 4 inches broad, having a hollow in the top 7} inches square. He gives the 
average breadth of the erect alabs as 2 feet 6 inches, and observes that they 
are slightly narrower towards the base than higher up. 

Tn the same Report Dr. Bloch withdraws his view that the Y stones at Dimipir 
supported a roof, and quotes an observation made by Sir Bamfylde Fuller on tho 
resemblance between the stones at Dimapir and certain Sema U-shaped posts, 
though it is incorrect to state that the Sema posts always face east. Dr. Bloch also 
observes that the “ spear-head ” design “ closely resembles the Naga knife.” There 
is no Naga knife of this type at all. 

Cf. Shakespear, Tangkhul Folk Tales, etc., in Folklore, xxiii, No. 3, p. 270 (Sept-. 1922}; 
Hodson, Primitive Ouliure of India, p. 105; Naga Tribes of Manipir, pp- 185, 190, 101, 

















THE EVIL EYE IN SOME GREEK VILLAGES OF THE UPPER 
HALIAKMON VALLEY IN WEST MACEDONIA. 


By Marcarer M. Harpre (Mas. F. W. Hasiver). 
[Wire Puare XIII.) 


§ 1 —Intropuctory. 


To the investigator of Greek folklore no superstition is so useful as the all prevailing 
belief in the evil eye (Sacxavia). Greeks, both men and women, readily admit 
ita existence and their own fear of it, for it is abundantly warranted by scripture, 
in particular by Solomon, notorious as an suthority on magic. The investigator 
can therefore arrive in a village and at once, without danger of being baffled by 
shyness, suspicion, or stupidity, ask who suffers from overlooking. A little adroit 
playing on the belief that the more attractive a person is, the more he must fear the 
evil eye, will work wonders in the way of establishing sympathy between the 
investigator and the villagers. Otherwise much time may have to be wasted in 
trivialities in order to establish this essential sympathy. Questions on such a 
subject also instruct the villagers in the burning topic of the investigator's business 
and save annoyance from the ignorant suspicions which arise so easily in a 
Macedonian mind. Further, they frequently discuss it among themselves and are 
primed with numerous stories of its manifestations and cure, This familiarity of 
theirs with the subject enables the investigator, as they pour out their information, 
to instil into their minds ideas of orderly presentation of their knowledge and of 
clear enunciation in speaking. In dealing with a topic so safe and so familiar there 
is no risk of losing information by administering this necessary and useful training. 


§ 2.—Narure and PREVENTION. 

Overlooking may be voluntary or involuntary. The former is produced by 
spreading all the fingers wide and moving the hand, palm downward, with a quick, 
slanting gesture towards the person to be cursed; one or both hands may be used. 
But this type is in practice little more than a jest, the known consequences of 
overlooking being too serious for a person to burden himself lightly with them. 
It is rather the involuntary variety which is the object of Macedonian fears and the 
subject of my paper. 

In the Upper Haliakmon valley it is not known who has the evil eye. Blue 
eyes and meeting eyebrows inspire none of the fear they do in Old Greece, 


© The references are collected by Elworthy, Evil Kye, note 7a. 
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‘presumably because blue eyes are portentously rare in Old Greece and frequent in 
every Macedonian village, where 30 per cent. of the population is blue-eyed 
according to my anthropological lists. It is known, however, that if a new-made 
mother suckles her infant from both breasts without an interval between, her 
glance will be baleful to the first thing on which it rests afterwards, Again, should 
a mother weakly yield to the tears of her newly weaned son and resume feeding him, 
he will, in later life, have the evil eye. 

Those who are found by experience to have the evil eye seem to take a regretful 
pride in its possession. The horse-and-rider story told me in every village with local 
dramatis person@ is typical. According to this, a villager claims to have such 
power ; and, to convince his rather sceptical friends, expresses admiration of a stranger 
who happens to ride by at that particular moment ; the stranger inevitably falls. 
Or it may be that a stranger casts doubt on the reputed skill of a villager ; the latter's 
friends summon him to prove it at the expense of the stranger as he leaves, and the 
result is a triumphant vindication of the villager’s claims. 

Overlooking is known to be seldom due to spite, and no rancour is cberished 
against a person who has the unfortunate gift. He (or she) is simply avoided for 
the future. It is advisable to turn back and make a fresh start if you meet such 
person going to your work in the morning. 

It is difficult to say what attracts the evil eye. Beauty is, of course, a great 
danger to its owner, but any one, young or old, ugly or beautiful, may be attacked. 
Only those born on a Saturday are exempt, but on Saturday afternoon, be it under- 
stood ; for it was on Saturday afternoon that Christ was born, and it is from Christ 
that the Saturday-born derive their exemption. New-made mothers have much 
to fear from it until their purification, forty days after the birth of their child. Beasts 
and inanimate objects suffer no less than men; young children suffer most of all, 
although infants are safe until they are baptized or their mother celebrates her 
purification, I think, because the infant is scarcely regarded as an entity until those 
events take place. 

Any illness which is obviously not due to organic disease, breakage, or a chill, 
is set down to the evil cye. The ordinary symptoms are discomfort, headache, 
whining, sleeplessness, and peevishness. Usually the trouble yields to one or other 
of the remedies given below, but sometimes it is severe enough to bring death within 
forty days. An extreme case was that of an infant of Kastoria (the ancient 
Keletron), which was taken to visit its grandmother when two months old. Its 
swaddling bands had just been undone when a neighbour called. She admired the 
fine child, with the result that it fell ill at once, and in spite of every conceivable 
remedy being tried it died in twenty-four hours. 

Prevention, even in Macedonia, is thought better than cure, so amulets 
(Bacxavrodpes) are generally worn to keep the evil eye at bay. Adults often 
have a cross or sacted picture or piece of incense concealed about their person. 

VOL, Lit. x 
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New-made mothers have a variety of prophylactics under their pillow or on their 
head, such as a red string, incense, bread, salt, garlic, indigo blue, a nail, gunpowder, 
a black and white thread, « ring, a pair of silver buckles: The ring and the silver 
buckles divert the visitor's attention to themselves, silver having in itself an 
additional power over evil magic, as in our own silver bullet. The black and white 
thread I do not understand: I have found it again in a prophylactic spell said over 
a new-made mother by a Viach woman. Gunpowder is a potent killer of men, 
so may reasonably be expected to destroy any evil eye that glances at the mother. 
A nail is the symbol of strength and will occur im a spell I give later on (No.1). The 
power of the indigo rests presumably in the intensity of its blue. Garlic has 
recognizedly caustic properties (ro oxipto eve xavotixo), Salt strengthens and 
preserves. Red is in some obscure way potent because it is the colour of Christ's 
blood. ‘Bread because of its use in the communion mass has a well-known 
religious significance : the bread which has been used during morning service in 
the church of Our Lady Made Manifest (Havayia Pavepwpéry), of Kastoria, has 
a great reputation as an amulet in such cases. 

Children wear round their necks a cross or « picture of Christ or the Virgin, but 
they may discard their amulet in Kastoria when three years old. An infant may 
wear on its bonnet a clove of garlic, a few white beads, a cheap pearl cross, a acrap 
of coral, or the gold (gilded) coin known as a flours. 

A remarkable necklace was worn by a Bogatsko baby. The foundation was 
of alternate blue, white, and silver beads, all alleged to be without prophylactic 
value. At intervals were suspended a vulture’s claw set in silver, a roughly shaped 


- lapis lazuli bead, a small packet of alum, a picture of St. Stylianos, a cross, and a 


packet containing a snail inside a walnut shell. The claw is a very favourite child's 
amulet amone all creeds and languages of Macedonia, The power of the snail I 
do not understand; the alum presumably derives its efficacy from its well-known 
fixing properties in dyeing. 5t. Stylianoe—whether his name is derived from oTvAos, 
acolumn, ot from atypife, F support, according to the Macedonian pronunciation, 
Styrianos—is a well-known patron of weakly children. The lapis lazuli bead’s colour 
‘s effective, but, in addition, the bead has heen found useful in preventing mis- 
carriages, and is hence called gTapatoretpa (" stopping-stone"), I therefore: now 
think it probable that several elder brothers and sisters of the infant had died, 
presumably from overlooking, #0 the mother hung St. Stylianos and the “ stopping- 
stone” on this child in the hope of “stopping ” the sequence of deaths, but I have 
not yet returned to Bogatake to inquire, 

Shops have a horseshoe or a clove of garlic suspended over the door. A 
Shatista man has particular confidence in a French horseshoe he picked up during 
the war: it is, of course, twice the size of an ordinary Macedonian shoe. Calves 
wear necklaces of bright woal tassels, as does even a young donkey of my acquaint- 
ance—adult donkeys, as is known, are unworthy even of bemg overlooked, Horses 
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wear a tuft of badgers hair on the forehead, but never the blue bead necklaces so J 
familiar to the tourists of Athens and Smyrna. 

The spoken word may also effectively ward off the dreaded evil, As is well ' 
known, the pale skins of North Europeans are much admired by the dark- 
complexioned children of the South. As a result, on my removing my glove one 
day in Shatista, a woman screamed “Garlic!” and kissed my hand, exclaiming, 
“It is as white as a saint's.’ Another in Kastoria remarked that I was “ milky- 
white ” ( by no means true), whereupon her friend turned up the hem of my dress and 
exclaimed Eyes derap ro hoverdve rns ( Her skirt has a lining”), meaning, I 
suppose, that I had also defects. 

I have so far found no Greek prophylactic spell said over a new-made mother, 
though I have no doubt that such spells exist, like the Viach one I have mentioned 
above. To protect an infant, undo his swaddling bands and pass the hand upwards 
to the crown of his head and down again over the trunk, saying, “ If his pudenda 


are evil eyed, then may his face be evil eyed!" (8a wdpy 3 duos rov dao pari, Tore 

va wdpy i) poutpa tov dwb ydrt). The spell is from Shatista, ' 
In these prophylactic measures two principles are discernible. The pictures 

of the saints, the cross, the incense, and the bread make a direct appeal to religion 


for preservation, while such amulets as beads, garlic, horseshoes, and badger’s hair : 
belong to a lower level, to secular rather than to religious magic, according to a 
distinction made by my husband and elaborated by him in his forthcoming book, 
Transferences from Christianity to Islam. Apart from the confidence they give— 
it will be noted in how many there is a suggestion of power and permanence and 
stability—their main purpose is apparently to divert to themselves the attention of 
any possible overlooker. Thus, a Kastoria small boy, who was frequently over- 
looked, was never allowed by his mother to leave the house until she had daubed 
some coffee grounds on his cheek, in order that the first remark made on him by 
passers-by might be a comment on his dirty fuee, fe. on something extraneous to ’ 
his personality. Similarly, in the village of Serbia, South of Kozani, women for a 
similar reason dye small spots on their cheek—but here I suspect that the ladies 
are quite aware of how these “ patches " enhance their charms. Another small boy 
of Kastoria habitually wore stockings that were not a pair, or, if they matched, one 
was outside in. An incautious person admired a string of twelve horses he saw one 
day ; at once the bells on the two foremost horses shivered into a thousand pieces: 
but the horses themselves remained unhurt, the bells having attracted all the evil 
to themselves. The amulets, in short, are a species of lightning conductor, just as : 
the power of overlooking is thought popularly to be a kind of electricity which 
resides in the eye. 























§3.—Remenies ror tae Evin Eve. 

Sometimes, however, all preventive measures prove in vain, and the evil eye 
has fallen on some one. Recourse is then had to various well-tried remedies. A 
u2 
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woman of Kastoria, who is noted for her magic touch, takes a thread from the 
patient’s clothes, mutters a spell, and heals the patient. A Greek gipsy in the same 
town (Pi. XIII, Fig. 4) massages the patient's forehead and presses upwards his 
eyebrows. In Bogatsko bear's hair is burned, and the child held in the fumes, a 
curious remedy which is based on a still more curious custom. In sutumn, 
dancing bears are Jed round the villages, and not only entertain the villagers but 
also walk over the bodies of sick men, women, and children to cure them, much 
as do the dervishes of Constantinople. Mothers make a point of buying some hair 
from the bear to store against future need. 

Like their amulets, their remedies for overlooking fall into the two categories of 
religious and secular magic. Of the religious the most obvious is summoning 4 
priest to read a prayer over the sufferer ; in his service book he finds one ready to 
hand called “A Prayer for Overlooking” (Eno) «is Bacxariay). If an animal 
has been evil-eyed, a cross made of pitch may be hung round its neck, pitch being 
used in both white and black magic because of its supposed presence in the nether 
regions. A horse fell sick once at Kastoria and was unable to rise. Its owner and 
his friends by main force dragged it to its feet, and then beat it three times round the 
church of Our Lady Made Manifest; the horse was immediately visibly better. 
and next day they loaded it for a successful journey to Shstista, ten hours away- 

The most prominent church at Shatista is that of St. Menas, the finder. 
Hanging on his cikon in the church is a big silver model of an eye, with which a cross 
is signed over an animal ill of overlooking ; failing to cure is, I am told, unknown. 

Similarly, a little oil may be taken from the sacred lamps in # church and placed 
in water in three plates. If the child has been overlooked, the oil mingles with the 
water, otherwise not. Apparently nothing more is necessary to cure the child. 

A famous religious remedy is the povdrepo. This is one of the small crosses 
with equilateral limbs which the monks of Athos carve with a figure of Christ and sell 
all over the Levant. It is reported to be made of the horn of an animal which has 
only one, wovdxepo signifying literally * unicorn.” Mr. G. F. Abbott accepts this 
derivation and explanation,’ and it is certainly true that most of the ovdxepa 
now sold are made of horn. But the monumental Greek Dictionary, which is in 
process of compilation, is sceptical of both explanation and derivation ; rightly I 
think, for I note that the older woréxepa in Macedonia are carved wooden crosses 
det in silver, and not made of horn at all. In addition, three times out of seven I 
hear the word pronounced monokyro (sovoxvpo), such confusion of y and short ¢ 
being frequent in popular Macedonian pronunciation. I would, therefore, suggest 
that the older form is poroxupo—the word. seems known only in Macedonia and 
Thrace, and not to have reached Old Greece. The meaning would then be pores 
6 Kupios (* The Lord alone [cureth]"), an explanation 1 was, 03 a matter of fact, 
offered by a native of Velvendo near Serha. 


1 See his Macedonian Folklore, p. 142. 
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Be the meaning of the word what it may, the povdxepo is much employed to 
cure overlooking. An old woman takes a glass of fresh water, and with the sovawepo 
in her hand signs the cross three times scross the water, whereupon she plunges 
the jovdxepo into the water. If bubbles rise to the surface of the water, as 
they usually seem to do, the patient is certainly suffering from overlooking but will 
now recover without more ado; plunging the sovdxepo into water being both for 
diagnosis and cure. 


§4.—CuratTive Sreits ror tHe Evi Eve. 


It is never difficult to learn the religious remedies for overlooking, but spells 
are more difficult to obtain. For one thing, the old women who know them earn 
a few pence by them, and are naturally unwilling to divulge their secrets to a 
possible rival, a scientific reason for their acquisition being neither understood nor 
believed ; only when old enough to “ retire from business,” do they communicate 
them to a younger woman. Some are afraid that imparting their knowledge will 
bring their own death, though exception may be safely made in favour of the 
eldest born of a family, a condition I am fortunate enough to fulfil. There is also 
a general belief that the spell acts for only one person at a time; when the “ wise 
woman ” is, as often, a harassed mother who soothes her peevish child to sleep 
by her spell, it is a serious matter to surrender her power. Fortunately, the words 
must be spoken either to act or to break the spell, so that women who can write can 
usually be persuaded into writing down the words. There is no difficulty about 
learning the ritual part of the spell. I have nowhere in Macedonia found, as I did 
in the island of Keos, that the spells may be told by a woman only to a man and 

The bona fides of my informants may be suspected. Unnecessarily, I think. 
Apart from the character of the spells themselves, which conform to the usual rules 
of magical procedure, the circumstances in which I obtained No. 7 renders its 
forgery impossible. Its narrator is a young girl of Bogatsko, to whose father’s house 
I was unexpectedly taken on my first morning in that village. She was very willing 
to go through the ritual part with me, but extremely reluctant to communicate the 
words in case she broke the spell, which she used every night to send her nephew 
to sleep. Finally, after banishing all her relatives from the room, she produced 
a well-thumbed piece of paper on which she had written down the words as dictated 
by the old woman who had taught her the exorcism, She wrote them down in my 
notebook from this piece of paper, but pulled me up short when IT inadvertently 
repeated aloud one of the sentences. She had no time to concoct and write down 
the words, and her terror of breaking the charm was painfully real. As several 
of the others are apparently broken down versions of this one, it is of some importance 
to have established its genuine character. 








| 
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The charms I have so far collected are as follows — 


(1) From Kastoria : 

If o visitor has overlooked a child, take three nails, three live coals, and three 
splinters from the door by which the visitor left, Put them in a shovel and hold the 
shovel a few minutes in the fire. Then lay the child on the ground, pour a little 
water on the shovel, and Jet the resultant smoke envelope the child. If the nails 
leap about in the shovel, the trouble is due to the visitor's evil eye. Finally, give 
the child little water to drink from the shovel and its crying will cease. 

It is scarcely to be doubted that the woman says a spell (Aoyea), but my 
informant, being a man, did not know it. 


(2) From Kostaradja above Bogatsko : 

A woman takes a dish of water and makes a cross over it, She then drops 
a live coal into the water. As it falls to the bottom, it takes the evil eye with it. 
She next signs the cross three times over the water and then takes a little dust from 


‘the coal, sprinkles salt on it, and rubs the sufferer’s head with the mixed coal and 


salt. She conclndes by throwing three pinches of salt into the fire to banish the 
evil eye. 
Here again the woman doubtless says a spell. 


(3) From Bogatsko : 

A “wise woman” is summoned, She first says forty “ warepypoi,” which 
apparently means saying the words “Our Father” (werep sje) forty times- 
Then she takes a glass of water which has been newly fetched, in silence (repo 
dicurépore), from three fountains. Into it she drops five coals in snecession, 
repeating for each the following “ narrative charm ” :— 


Tévvce § yeddba eva poveyapi 

Dridourras 4 pdva pe To odd Td EeAdcnaver. 
PNidovrras xai "ya i) pava To FeSaccava. 

Na jon orov Kocpor Kad, va pi wadery tiroze. 


The cow gave birth to a calf. 

Its mother, licking it, undid the evil spell with her spittle. 
And I, the mother, have undone the evil spell by licking. 
May the child live and prosper and not suffer any harm ! 


This said and done, the woman gives three pinches of salt to the patient and 
sprinkles water on his face. Any remaining water is to be thrown out at cross 
roads. The old woman is given a penny for her pains, but tramples it under foot 
before pocketing it in case it should have been infected by the patient's trouble. 
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(4) From Sarakina, 12 hours south of Shatista ; 
Take three live coals and a glass of fresh water. Sign the cross with each coal 
across the water and plunge it in after saying :— 
Atdpa yedaéa, 
Mapa poryupa, 
wae oT0 pravap Kai dev Sacxabyxe. 
"Exot va pi) Sacnady) wai rd pepo. 


Dappled cow, 

Dappled calf, 

Weat to market and was not evil-eyed. 
Thus may the child not be evil-eyed ! 


This and the foregoing spell are evidently related. I hope later to give elsewhere 
a fuller version which I obtained from the Greek-speaking Moslems of the same 
area. 
(5) From Kastoria : 
Break a live coal into three pieces. Take three pinches of salt, give one to the 
child, throw a second over your shoulder, and cast a third into the fire, Then 
sign the cross, saying Xpiorras cai Navayia (0 Christ and the Virgin”), and 
‘drop the first fragment of coal into a glass of fresh water. Pick up the second 
fragment, saying va oxdcouy Ta xaxd Ta pata (“ Down with evil eyes”); and 
drop it into the water. Drop the third fragment in. Then give the child three 
sips of the water to drink and three times touch its forehead with the water, saying :— 
NiSyw 7a naka 7a parte 
Kal ta dropOepniypata 
Kal ai Kaxés TiS @pas. 
1 am washing away evil eyes 
and curses 
and evil days. 


Then with the open hand sprinkle the child eight times with the water, your 
five fingers multiplied by eight making the magic number forty. Any water left 
48 to be thrown out into the street, the usual repository of rubbish in Macedonia. _ 

My. informant’s ten months old child is reported to require this treatment 
every night before it ean go to sleep. 

Several poorer versions of this spell have been given me elsewhere, and at 
Kastoria itself. 

Tt may be noted that the lady’s Greek is not above reproach, the syntax of the 
last line being dubions, and dorog@endyara apparently a Mrs. Malaprop rendering 
of drogéypara, 
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(6) From Kastoria : 

Take a glass of water and three grains of salt. Make a cross three times with 
the salt across the water, saying each time, els vo Svopa TOU waTpos Kal Tov vial 
Kai Tow dyloy wrevparos (“In the Name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
(Ghost ”’). 

Then throw one of the grains of salt into the fire, and the second into the water. 
With the third, sign the cross in front of the patient three times, afterwards putting 
it in his mouth. 

Next pick up three live coals with the tongs. With each make a cross over 
the water and drop it into the glass, saying to the first and second, eis To Gvopa Tov 
surpos kal tod vioi nai rol dayiow mvevparos. To the third say, instead, oro.os 
pypder pe eaxd pati, ya oxdoy TO pate sou (~ Death to the eye of whoever has 
the evil eye”). Tf the coals do not sink to the bottom of the glass, the malaise 
is not due to overlooking ; if they do, itis. If all sink to the bottom, the overlooker 
isa man; if only one sinks, the overlooker is a woman. 

Now sprinkle the water on the patient with the open hand, the back being 
towards the patient and the fingers pointing downwards, Contmue the sprinkling 
so long as it takes to mutter the creed (ro “areorede "). After this give the patient 
three sips of the water and then wet his cheeks, forehead, and hands with it. Finally 
throw any that remains out of the window, but with averted face, saying, €fe To 
xaxo, péca to xadd (“ out with evil, in with good”’), Turn the empty glass upside 
down and leave it so overnight. 

‘This exorcism can be handed on only to the eldest born of a family, men a 
well as women being eligible to learn it if the first-born of their family. 


(7) From Bogatsko : 

Take a metal coffee-cup and make nine indentations in the ashes of a charcoal 
brazier (uaryydA). Take aglass of water in the left hand and a black-handled knife 
in the right; with the knife take a little ash from each of the nine marks, sign the 
cross with it over the water, saying, Inoois Npsordg va windy Ta Kaka Tov Tabet 
(“ May Jesus Christ destroy the ills of So-and-So "), and Jet the ash fall into the 
water. Obliterate the nine indentutions. 

Now. with the same knife draw a lange cross in the ashes of the brazier, saying. 
nove Nptords wal "Avdpyvpot of @avpatoupyol, va vinay Ta Kana Tou Tabe wel 
atra ta axa tpya Tov dppwatov axiom va yupvoiv. (“ May Jesus Christ and the 
Unfeed Saints [Cosmas and Damian] conquer the ills of So-and-Se, and may the 
evils that have befallen the sick child go back the way they came "). Then take 
a little ash from the four arms of the cross and say, "Inroiy Xpuctos va pawceen 
Ta Kaxa TOU Tube, as you drop it mto the water. Obliterate the cross, Sikying, 
Kako ra kava puitia, Ta eaxa tpya (“1 am blotting out evil eyes and evil 
deeds"). Three times altogether this large cross is to be made and obliterated. 
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Next, plok up three live coal from the brazier with the tongs, make a cross with 
each over the water, and let it fall into the water, Each coal represents one of the 
three possible sources of overlooking, viz., woman, man, or that vague thing, half 
ghost, half shadow, called foxior. On making the cross say, “Ineots pores. 
On dropping in the first coal, which stands for women overlookers, say, Sotr 1: 
xipSoura, o8otv ta citypas va oaoiy Kai 7a xaxd TOU rabe. va oxacovy Ta 
Bota rye (* The coals are quenched, the iron [tongs] is quenched, may the ills of 
So-and-So also be quenched. Destruction to her breasts), As the second coal, 
Tepresenting men, is dropped in, say eSo0iv ra xapSovva, gAaotv ta gidnpas pe 
@Boiv wai Ta kaxd tod Tae vd gRagouy Ta Kdtw rou (* The coals are quenched, 
the iron [tongs] is quenched, may the ills of So-and-So be quenched.” As the 
third, representing the vague fextor, falls into the water, say only afoiw va 
kipBowa, oBotr ta: ciéypa~ ra ohoiy Kal Ta Kkaxa row Tabe. 

Tf a coal sinks to the bottem of the glass, it reveals that the man, the woman, 
or the foxiov, which it represents, overlooked the child. 

After this take a pinch of salt and three times sign the cross before the patient's 
face, saying, Inoots Npirros va wwe Th Kex Tou Tabe (May Jesus Christ conquer 
the ills of So-and-So), put a little of the salt in the child's mouth, and throw the 
remainder on the fire, saying, des oxat tov ddas, wa oxat Kai Ta Kaxd dro 
sod wardi (“As the salt ‘ bursts’ so may the ehild's trouble ‘burst’"”). Take a 
second pinch of salt and forty times stroke the child's forehead with the inside of the 
+humb, with an upward slanting movement, saying, caparra | sarepnyoil, caparra 2 
qratepyuol up to caparra 40 aarepnpoi (forty, 1, “ Our Father’: forty, 2, 
*Qur Father”: . . = : forty, 26, “ Our Father ~: forty, 27, ~ Our Father”: 
... : forty, 40, * Our Father“), that is, counting up to forty, at each number 
prefixing * forty “' and adding “* Our Father.” 

A third pinch of salt is now taken and the child's forehead stroked as before, 
while the operator counts backwards from forty. 

Next dip your hand in the water and from close at hand sprinkle the patient, 
the back of the hand being kept towards him and the fingers pointing downwards. 
Sprinkle him three times, twice from right to left, and the third time from left to 
right, so as to begin and end on the right. Each time say, vif va xaxd paria, 
ya eaxa Epya “1 am washing away evil eyes and evil deeds”). | 

Then sprinkle him from a distance three times, saying, dy to éeper 4) 
fépa va to wdpy  viyra (“TE it came with the day, may it go with the 
night”). 

Wet your finger in the water and touch the child's lips with the words, ap vo 
Edeper 7) mvyra, va TO wapy % wépa (If it came with the night, may it go with the 
day **). Any water left in the glass is to be poured out into the gutter, while you 
BAY was Tpey TO vepd dxd Tie daotpayui, va Tpéyy To Kako aro to tute (“ As 
the water runs away in the gutter, so may the evil run away from So-and-So "), 
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Conclude by turning the glass upside down (to prevent any remaining, I 
think) 

It is throughout essential to say the patient's name. 

(8) From Sarakina : 

Take a glass of fresh water and three grains of salt. Drop them one by one into 
the water, saying, «irwe 6 SyjAws wai 4} Sijdcava va pacer orav épptd, otay 
: amopia, xai Bpjxar thy "APavas «ai To Bdcxavay- «ai Ervya eye i) Mapia kai 

ct FeBdoxava pi tpla oweipia Gdas (* Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So set out to go to a 
lonely, desert place and found Tommy and overlooked him. And I, Jane, happened 
to come along and have cured you of your overlooking with three grains of salt *’). 

Next drop three coals into the water, one by one, counting each time backwards 
from forty and saying dy ceive dwo dvtpa, va Aryoww Td patia Tov xal va cKdaouy 
va wrowrotéa Tov ay dve dxe yuraixa, va Byoby ra patia THs Kal va oKacour 
ri Butta ye ( Ifo man did it, may his eyes fall out. If a woman did it, may her 
eyes fall out and her breasts burst ”)- 


§5.—Tue Nature or THE SPELLS. 


The first of these exorcisms bears little or no relation to any of the others, 
relying, as it does, mainly on the superstitious value of the number three and the 
medical effect of “smoking” the child. The six exorcisms which follow are, as will 
he seen, closely interrelated, while the eighth again stands by itself. 

In the six the familiar mixture of religion and superstition confronts us both in 

* formule and ritual. Thus, in Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7 the operator sanctifies the water 
she uses by signing the cross over it. A further religious element is added to No. 5 
by saying “ O Christ and the Virgin,” and to No. 6 by invoking the Father, Son and 
‘Holy Ghost and by repeating the Creed. In No, 7 the words “ Our Father” are 
murmured forty times, as in No. 3, their potency in No. 7 being enhanced by 
prefixing the superstitiously valuable word “ forty.” The same spell invokes Christ 
as the conqueror of evil, and appeals to the healing saints Cosmas and Damian. 

On the superstitions side salt and live coals are used in all the exorcisms, the 
symbolism being apparently that the evil eye is to “ burst” with a sound like that 
of a live coal hissing in water or of salt crackling in the fire. The latter is indeed 
explicitly stated in one formula of No.7“ (As the salt * bursts,’ so may the child's 
trouble ‘ burst’). The admitted virtues of salt as an antiseptic, & strengthener 
and preservative, account for its choice as a weapon both of defence and offence 
against the evil eye. We ourselves, it may be added, believe, at least on Saturdays, 
that evil is averted by throwing salt over the shoulder, as in No. 5. ~ 

Apart from the mimetic symbolism of @ live coal hissing in water, it is not 
easy to understand why acoal should have power attributed to it. No explanation 
has ever been offered me by the people themselves. It may possibly derive from 


See 
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their knowledge of the cleansing and disinfecting properties of charconl-ash, As 
their usual fuel is wood, the “ coal" is alwaysa piece of charcoal. Educated Greeks 
have suggested to me that the coals sink or float according as they are very porous, 
and therefore absorbent of water or not, a scandalously rationalistic interpretation 
of their alleged. “ testing " powers. 

Passing from auperstitious ritual to ‘superstitious formulm, we find that these 
are at once more varied and more interesting than the religious. In the latter no 
explanatory ritual accompanies the spell, in the former such an accompaniment ts 
the general rule. Thus, in Nos. 5 and 7 words and actions alike suggest washing ae 
away evil; aa the exorcizer in No. 7 destroys the cross she made in the ashes, she 
claims to destroy the evil. Water is to be poured out into the gutter in No. 7 that the 
trouble may vanish aa the water vanishes, In the same exorcism the puitient's 
siwkness is supposed to be ended by the extinguishing of the coals and tongs in the 
fire. At the end of this spell, however, oceurs a formula divorced from any 
explanatory ritual, when both day and night are invited to remove the apell; it 1s 
no more than an attempt to exhaust the contingencies in which the evil befell the 
child, and is only one more example of the foolish meticulonsness which characterizes 
many “old wives’ remedies.’ A few mere imprecations conclude the list of 
superstitions formula, 

It will have been noted how many of the motifs found separately m Nos, 2, 4, 
5 and 6, recur in No, 7. The connection hetween them is so close that No. 7 may 
almost be considered as the parent of the others. 

The remnants of a“ narrative charm ” are found in No. 3, and again in No.4 
As already stated, I possess a fuller version, collected from a source outside the scope 
of this paper. No.8 is a seperate and complete “narrative charm,” chiefly remark- 
able for its confusions of thought and gender. 

A striking feature in the exorcisms is the use of “Incky” numbers. Three 
is found in the ritual of No. 1 (3 times), No, 2 (twice), No. 3 (once), No. 4 (onee), 
No.5 (four times), No. 6 (five times), No. 7 (six times as three and onee as nine, tte 
multiple), and No. 8 (twice). Forty occurs in the ritual of No. 3 (once), Ne. 5 (once), 
No. 7 (twice) and in the formula of No. 8 (once), of No, T (three times). Excep- 
tionally, jive coals are used in No. 3. Numerically three appears more prominent 
than forty, yet it is the latter which has given its name to exorcisms (wapavticuata) 
and exorcizing (capawrites). 

A word remaina to be said on No. 7 where the exorciser strokes the child’s 
forehead with her thumb. his ia evidently rudimentary massage, and it is certainly 
very soothing, as this particular girl does it. Differences in the touch of people's 
hands are popularly recognized, while another form of head massage is still in back- 
‘ward Bogutsko required of young wives if their mothers-in-law find it difficult to go 
to sleep: it is the @\a va pe apecpiocps and pire teligar which alarm our modesty 
at intervals in Greek and Turkish folk-tales, but are seldom to be literally translated. 
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; This slight scientific element of cure being admitted, there seems nothing 

qnore of scientific value in the spells. The words are generally a patter of mere 
nonsenst, o fragmentary spell being as potent for healing as the complete edition. 
‘It is by their suggestion of help and healing that the spells work, exercised, as they 
‘are, on people extremely susceptible to suggestion, whether it be for good er ill, 
for sickness or health. And so even the men who in health affect to deepise such 
“old wives” _remedies ” = eae mpaypata) have glad recourse to them in 
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STONE CIRCLES IN GAMBIA, 
By the late Henny Parker. 
Percy Sladen Memorial Fund Es-pedition. 


§ 1. 

‘Tarovenovr the British portion of the Gambia Valley the traditions regarding the 
past distribution of the inhabitants agree that In early times the occupants af the 
lower part of the valley, more especially those on the northern aide of the river, 
were the Serdres and Joliis! two agricultural races who are believed to be descended 
from the same ancestor, although now their vocabularies are altogether dissimilar. 
They are stated to have advanced down the valley from a country to the eastward— 
that is, evidently, the Niger Valley. Whether they ousted any earlier aborigines is 
unknown. 

Long after they had become settled in permanent villages along the Gambia, 
and had brought the lund more or less under cultivation, an invasion by their 
northern neighbours, the Wolofs, a very dark race, who had also come originally 
from the east down the Senegal Valley, drove the westerly settlers, the Seréres, 
from the neighbourhood of the river into the interior on the north side, where they 
occupy a district known as Sin. They designate themselves as Sin-Gandum, 
“<the people of Sin,’ and state that the appellation “Serére” is an offensive 
nickname given to them by others. The invaders also caused the Jolas to evacuate 
all their lands on the northern bank, and to migrate across the river into the 
territory on the south side. Apparently the Jolas then spread westwards towards 
the coast, and southwards as far as the Casamance River. A branch of the Jélis 
may have advanced in this southern direction at an earlier period, as the southern 
people have differentiated to some extent in both customs and language from those 
who occupy Fonyi, the tract near the Gambia? | 

Like the Seréres, the Jolis consider the name by which they are now known 
an offensive one. It is a Mandiiika word meaning “he who pays” (or repays), 
and refera to the character they bore for avenging injuries. A Joli’s own name 
for himself is Agyamit (pronounced with an indistinct hard g, sometimes almost 
like the Arabic hiatus). There are traces of a Bantu affinity in the grammars of 
the Serérea and Wolols, while in the case of the Jolie the Bantu connection is so 

4 Dinlas of French authors: a4 pronounced in the Gambia Valley by the other races the 


initial is distinct and strong J, with the English sound of dj. The people themselves, if they 
use the word, pronounce it Gyola. | 
ee Nee to their pottery near the end of this section, and also in section No, 3. 
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evident that the language may perhaps be added to the other Bantu tongues 
without much chance of error? 

A considerable mumber of Mandinké (usually termed Mandingoes), the residents 
of Mandin, “the Wilderness" (a Wolof term), to the west and south-west of 
Bamako on the Niger, also moved westwards into the Gambia Valley, and settled 
down behind the earlier arrivals, a small part of them also passing along both banks 
of the river as far as the Atlantic coast. Some believe that the Mandiike united 
with the Wolofs to expel the Seréres and Jolis from their territory, but this may be 
an error, as the expulsion appears to have occurred before the Mandiko arrived 
in the valley, 

A few intruders from the great Fula districts of Futa-Toro on the northern side, 
and Futa-Jalod on the southern side, also penetrated to the river, and settled down 
near each bank, evidently at a much later date. This completes the traditional 
account of the early oceupation of the country, although it is possible that some 
additional details may yet be gathered from those who have preserved the old 
ideas and tales of the past. We must now look elsewhere for additional information 
bearing upon this subject, 

When the Carthaginian general Hanno, in the early part of the fifth or late in the 
sixth century, 8.c., sailed on his voyage of exploration along the north-western shores 
of Africa, he recorded, in his written account of the journey, that he took with him 
interpreters from the mouth of the Lixus River (now called the Draa). These 
persons, who would doubtless be fishermen, must have been previously acquainted 
with this coast, and accustomed to sail along it occasionally, even if only when 
driven southward by violent winds. He stated that he sailed from Lixus * for 
twelve days coasting the shore, the whole of which 1s mbabited by Ethiopians,” 
but the interpreters could not understand their language, and they fled at the 
approach of the Carthaginian fleet. These people appear to have been the Perorsi, 
who are mentioned by later writers as occupying this tract. He also met with 
a fiver containing crocodiles and hippopotami, which is supposed to be the Senegal 
(Senekal of the Berbers and Moors). 

After returning to Lixus, probably for more provisions, he resumed his 
adventurous voyage. Two days after passing what was clearly Cape Verde, he 
recorded that they came to “an immense opening of the sea.” This must have 
been the estuary of the Gambia, which is so wide that the low shores are not visible 
from the central part near the sea. On each side of it as he sailed up the river— 
or, as he wrote, “towards the continent "—was a plam “from which we saw by 
night fire arising at intervals in all directions, either more or less,” He must then 
have been higher up than the estuary, since for some miles above Bathurst, the 


* See Bir H. HH. Johnston, 4 Comparatioe Study of He Bantu ond Semi-Bantu Languages, 
vol, ii, pp. 202-211, 
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capital, one shore is invisible from the other, and he would probably keep near 
one of them. It is clear, too, that he spent one or more nights up the river. 

The fires are to be seen at tho present day. They are caused by the annual 
burning of the millet straw left in the fields after the reaping of the ears, and of 
the dense tall dry grasses and brushwood which cover the lands that have been 
left fallow. The reference to these fires fixes the season as being between the middle 
of January and the middle of March. At that time the Harmsttan wind would 
be blowing from the north-east, across the Sahara, and doubtless it would prove of 
material assistance to the progress of Hanno’s ships when on the open sea, 

His record proves that the country was already well occupied by people who 
practised agriculture and kept cattle in the same manner as at present. Soon 
after the dry grass has been burnt off a new growth springs up on which the cattle 
feed readily, while the burning of the millet straw, as well as the grass on the fallow 
lands, furnishes a useful manure for the fields. It is most probable that the 
inhabitants had been settled in the district, and had developed these methods of 
culture long before Hanno’s time, in that vague past which is such an impenetrable 
darkness in Africa outside the Nile Valley. As there are still no other people about 
that eoast, with the exception of the Mandinké already mentioned, who may have 
arrived there at a later date, it must be assumed that these early residents were 
the ancestors of the Seréres and Jélas, and possibly of some part of the Wolofs. 
From the Gambia, Hanno continued his voyage southward and made no further 
reference to that part of the const. 

Little advance in the knowledge of this portion of Africa had been made public 
up to the time of Pliny (77 a.p.); but there are indications that it had been further 
explored as far as the Gambia, and that those who visited it had got into commu- 
nication with the natives as early as the second century 2.0. In that century 
Polybins noted that south of the Perorsi were the Daratites, distinguished by the 
appellation “ Ethiopian” from the Dara-Getuli, apparently the Melano-Getuli of 
Ptolemy, who occupied the interior tract near the Draa or Dara River at the border 
of Moroceo, After the Daratites came the river Bambotus, beyond which it was 
reported that there was nothing but mountains for a long distance to the south. 
As such mountains are non-existent there, this statement shows that the 
re-examination of the coast had not proceeded beyond the Gambia. 

Ptolemy, who wrote about 150-160 a.p,, gives the name of the river from 

‘which the Daratites derived their title as Daras or Daradus, with its mouth in 
15° north latitude. These details finally settle the question as to the identity of 
the river. It is certainly the Senegal River, which is still termed Ndar by the 
Wolofs, Ndara by the Mandiiikas, and Ndaro by the Fulas of the Gambia Valley. 
Its mouth is about 16° 30° north of the equator. 

; Thus there are two West African rivers of practically identical names—the 
Draa, or more correctly the Dara. at the southern border of Morocco, and the Ndara 
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of Senegambia ; and when this is understood the difficulties which Sir E, H, Bunbury 
could not overcome in his History of Ancient Geography no longer exist, Apparently 
the Ethiopian Daratites are to be identified as the Wolofs, whose territory, Jolof, 
extended along the south bank of the Senegal River. 

Daradus is a compound of two words which should be united by a hyphen, 
as Dara-dus. ‘The second component appears to be the Wolof word d@h* which 
means “river.” If a Wolof were asked to state the name of the Senegal River 
he would reply “ Ndari-déh.” The early travellers seem to have transformed 
this into ““ Daradus.” Tt is worth notice that at least three rivers are called Dara 
or Dara, there being one in Palestine. Whether the people who gave it. this title 
were connected in any way with the namers of the two West African rivers is @ 
matter on which Iam not qualified to express an opinion. The Arabic word dara, 
meaning “ spread out” or * repelled,” would be applicable to many other rivers, 

With regard to the eecond river, the Bambotus, which must be the Gambia, 
this word is also s compound, and apparently should be written Bambo-tus. The 
last syllable may perhaps be due to the analogy of Dara-ius ; to the early travellers, 
unacquainted with these languages, it might seem that if Dara-ius meant “ Dara 
River,” Bambo-dus or Bambo-tus would be the term for “ Bambo River.” The 
alteration of the initial alveolar sound d to ¢ may be due to the influence of the 
preceding 6, so as to avoid the abrupt change from ao labial to an alveolar sound. 
This is put forward as @ mere suggestion which may offer a possible explanation 
of the syllable ¢us in the name of the river. Whatever uncertainty there may be 


regarding it, the meaning of the first part of the name is not doubtful. In the 

languages of the races settled at or anywhere near the mouth of the Gambia, the 
. word “ Bambo” oceurs only in Manditika, in which it is in everyday use to express 

7 “ eeocodile.”’ Thus Bambo-tus would mean “ Crocodile River." Pliny stated that 
| Polybins-specially described it as being full (refertum) of crocediles and hippopotami. 
In the sesond century, a.p., Ptolemy called the Gambia the “ Stachir,” a word 


| that cannot in this form belong to the local languages, which have no sta sound in 
] one syllable ; a vowel must intervene between the two consonants. If the word 
be sita, meaning “ baobab,” the syllable char might point to yiri, the word for “ tree,” 
as the second part of the compound. In the Bambara dialect this becomes ji, 
and. the letters j and hard g are often interchangeable as initials.’ Thus, in. 
Mandifika a water-pot is jibida or gibid@; a leaf is jambo or gambo; an ear of 
millet is jineo or ginso, The Mandinka jiyo, “ water,” becomes gye in Mande ; joi, 


t ‘This is pronounced dis in the Gambia Valley, where d§ is given os the word meaning 
“stream.” Ndara-dih comes very near Daradus, The sound which | have repreaented by & 
ia written kA by French authors; it hax practically the sound of ch in ™ loch.” 

* In Gyula, or Dyula, a Mande dinlect, the j sound, so distinotly heard in the British part of 
the Gambia Valley, is altogetlior replaced by gy, according to M. Delafosse, In the Joli language 
a similar ehanwe is mode, 
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* slave,” becomes gyon ; and jato, lion, is gyara, According to this, Stachir would 
mean Baobab-tree (river) ; but such an explanation depends on too many “ ifs " to be 
trusted, and I offer it as only a suggestion in default of a better one. 

The name Bambo-tus may possibly indicate that some Mandinka people’ had 
already settled on part of the lands not far from the mouth of the Gambia River, 
not later than the second century before Christ. The final o sound specially 
differentiates Mandifika and Hasonka nouns from those of all the other Mande 
or Mandin dialects. 

To find the early home of all the Mandinka tribes we must look far away to the 
north-east, to the neighbourhood of the Mediterranean Sea. In the fifth century 
before Christ, when Herodotus wrote his history, “ a powerful and numerous nation " 
who were known by the Greeks and Romans as the Garamantes, from their chief 
town, Garama, occupied an extensive tract to the south of the Nasamones, who 
lived at the side of the Syrtis Gulf. Their territory stretched into the desert region 
or Sahara, and for a great distance east and west. * They continued to hold it up to 
at least the time of Vespasian, late in the first century a.p.; and then they 
disappeared from view. As they cannot have been suddenly exterminated, it is 
the general opinion that they moved southward across the Sahara, and that the 
Mande peoples are their modern representatives. 

It is not necessary to assume that they migrated in one great horde; for many 
years small parties may have crossed the deserts, and established settlements in the 
more fertile tracts to the south of them. According to Herodotus, five Nasamones 
made their way through the Sahara as early as the fifth century B.c,; and in the 
succeeding six centuries the paths leading to the south must have become well- 
known. Even in the time of Herodotus the nature of the interior of the Sahara 
had been ascertained, evidently by those who had been through it. He noted that 
“the country is desert, without water, without animals, without rain, and without 
wood, and there is no kind of moisture in it.” The Garamantes were already 
actually in occupation of the habitable parts of the Sahara on its northern side, and 
they might have by that time discovered the practicable ways through it which lead 
to Murzuk, Agades, and other oases. 

At a later date there can be no doubt that this knowledge had been acquired, 
since two expeditions which succeeded in passing quite across it, probably in the 
second century after Christ, are recorded by Pliny to have been undertaken by 
Roman troops. In the first one, which was in charge of Julius Maternus, the Roman 
governor of the province, the route adopted and the point reached are not stated, 
but, at any rate, a country inhabited by black people, who are termed “ Ethiopians,” 
was visited. The second expedition reached an Ethiopian town called Agisymba, 

t Mandinka in the adjectival form. Mandinkz or Mandinkeyo means “ Mandin man ; 
the collective form is Mandinks, “the Mandiika people,” the Mandifikas, improperly termed 
Mandingoes. 
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passing on its way through Garama, where it was joined by a force of Garamantes, 
whose king had been about to lead an expedition across the desert on his own account. 
Tt is evident, therefore, that he maintained some sort of intercourse with the people 
to the south of the Sahara, whose conduct may have rendered tt advisable to punish 
them. 

Such military demonstrations cannot be treated as mere visits of exploration, 
for which only a strong guard would be necessary. Sir E. H. Bunbury raised some 
objection regarding the transport difficulty before the introduction of camels, which 
he wrongly believed were introduced afterwards by the Arabs; but evidently the 
Nasamones were able to overcome it hundreds of years before that time. In such 
marches the troops would be sent forward in batches, and relays of slaves might be 
employed in carrying provisions. In any case, we must not think of these so-called 
“ armies as consisting of large bodies of soldiers. When Maulay Ahmad, the 
Sultan of Morocco, despatched an expeditionary force in 1590 a.p., to conquer 
Timbuktu and the whole of its extensive territory, it consisted of only 3000 picked 
cavalry and foot-soldiers, with about 6000 non-combatant followers. According to 
the Terikd es-Sudan, “the History of the Sudan," they made their way to the 
Niger, and arrived there, “safe and sound,” in about four and a-half months of the 
cool season—from eome time in November, 1590, to March 30, 1591—and rapidly 
accomplished their object. 

There is one bit of direct evidence which appears to be conclusive as to the 
identity of the Garamantes with the Mande or Mandii people. When Cornelius 
Balbus was granted a triumph for his conquest of the Garamantes in the first 
century a.D., he carried in the procession a list of the towns, rivers, and races over- 
come or met with. The latter part of the list, which Pliny fortunately published, 
after mentioning the river Dasibari, ends thus in Philemon Holland's translation : 
“And againe forward [that is, southward]! these towns Iving one to another (moz 
oppida continua), Batacum, Buluba, Alasi, Balsa, Galla, Maxala and Zizama.” These 
were the southernmost settlements or villages of the Garamantes. Excluding the 
last two, all these names have a distinct Mandiika or Malinka appearance, and one 
of them, Buluba, is an undoubted Malinka word which is still im every-day use, 
with the meaning “right hand " (6ulu, hand or arm +- 64, great), but also signifying 
“south or “southern.” The Folas, too, use yame and nd@nw, for“ right hand " 
and “left hand,” and also for “north” and “south.” In India and Ceylon the 
expression for “ south " is ““ the right,” dakkhina. Among the Arabs, also, “ right” 
and “ left mean “south” and “ north.’ The village which received this name 
was evidently “ the southern village,” Bulu-ba kundi, the word for village being 
understood, as in the case of others in the list, 

With the exception of Maxala and Zizama, the other namea of this group of 
southern villages do not merely resemble Mandinka words; they are also capable 


* All words in square brackets are inserted by me. 
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of explanations in Mandinka, or the closely allied dinlect, Malinka, os 


iollows :— 


Baracum.—This word may be Bara-kundi, There are now villages 
called Bard-kunda in the Gambia Valley. Bara is a Mandinka word for a 
boat. In Mande, bara means “ bitter manioc,” “ calabash,”" “ gourd,” and 
in Malinka, “work.” One of these meanings might be applicable in this 
case. Kunda 1s the Mandiika word for a village, 

Alas.—Porsibly this may be Lasi-loinda, “ the closed village,” that ia, 
one shut m or defended by a protective fence or stockade, sansazio, of some 
kind, 

Balsa.—This word may be Balwsa. Balu is the plural of ba, goat ; 
in Fola the word is also balu in the simgular and bali in the plural. Sa (in 
Malinka, sake), is still the Manditika expression for a market. Hence, s@ + 
f, place or site, originally signifying the place or site of a market, has come 
to denote a town. Thus, Balu-si, followed by fé or hundd, would be the site 
or village of the goats’ market. 

Galla—tIn Malinka, gala is a meeting-place, or place of assembly. 

Rapea.—This word occurs in the earlier or more northern part of Fliny’s 
list. Rep is not # Mandinka word. If it was borrowed from Phoenician 
traders, the word might be Rab-sé, “ the market of the lord or master.” 

Tapsacom.—Another name in the northern part of the list ; it might be 
Tabu-s& kundd, “the village with a market at a Tabu tree," the broad-leaved 
fig: 

Dasibari River—The second half of this word may possibly mean 
“river,” the modern Manditika expression for which js 62, as in Ba-kor, White 
River, Ba-fin, black (or blue) river, the two main effluents of the Senegal 
River. All the lower part of the Gambia River is called merely Ba by 
Mandinikas, and by Fulas, May, a word with the same meaning. Bahre and 
bare in Fula denote both the sea and “ lacustrineriver,” aceording to Reichardt. 
The Fula word for the Arnbie balr, sea, is given by him as bod ’arw: this is 
pronounced faro by Fulas of the Gambia Valley. In Pliny’s History other 
Tivers of northern and north-western Africa have names ending in bar or 
bur, In his Grama list there isa Nathabur; others are Nabar, Sandabala, 
and Subur, Thus, Da-si-bari might possible be“ Border-lying river,” 


While these examples merely show that possible, and no far-fetched, derivations 
of the names may be found in the Mandinka and Malinka dialects, the word Bulu-ba 
stands out as certainly a Malinka word (the Mandinika form being Bulo-ba), which 
is quite applicable to the position of a large village in the south part of the country 
of the Garamuantes. It appears to prove that they spoke a Mande language, that is, 
that they were the early Mandinka people. 

Bez 
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A name given in the Sudan to the various Mande races, but not now employed 
by themselves, is Wangara. The short dark people who were encountered by the 
Nasamones most probably spoke » language allied to Bantu, and Wangara is 
distinctly like a Bantn name} which would mean “ the people of Ngara,” or Gara. 
Whether this is connected in any way with Garama is uncertain. 

A possible reason for the migration of the Garamantes may be found in the 
account given by Herodotus of their objection to the visits of strangers, and of their 
protecting themselves against such intrusions by sinking concealed pit-falls along 
the paths leading into their territory. When they had been conquered by the 
Romans, placed under a Roman governor, and found it impossible to recover 
their ancient independence (and dqubtless were subjected to the exactions of 
Roman tax-gatherers, possibly also to the conscription of many of their young 
men for military service out of the country), they may have decided that it was 
preferable to face the dangers of the march across the Sahara, and to join those who 
had already become established in the fertile valley of the Niger. 

It is evident that such a movement of a nation would not be undertaken unless 
they had scquired a definite knowledge of the country they were about to occupy, 
We do not know in what part of the Sudan they first settled. Sir H. H. Johnston 
suggested in The Colonization of Africa, note, p. 12, that the town of Agisymba, which 
the expedition of the Romans and Garamantes reached, was “ probably Kanem 
or Bornu.” thatis, far to the east of Timbuktu. The earlier part of the migration 
may have taken this route. The present Mandinka tradition is that they first 
settled far to the east of Mandin, and afterwards proceeded to an intermediate site 
to the west of that one, finally advancing still westward to Mandin. 

The Tarikh es-Sudan states, according to the translation by Professor Hondas, 
regarding the empire established in the Niger Valley by the Mande people, including 
under that term all the races who speak the Mandinka dialects: ‘‘ Melli [or Mali, 
as it is alao written] is the name of a great country, very spacious, which is found at 
the extreme west, by the side of the Atlantic Ocean. . . . We are assured that 
this kingdom existed before the Hegira [622 a.p.], that twenty-two princes reigned 
there before this epoch, and that there were equally twenty-two who reigned after 
it. That makes in all forty-four kings. They were of white race, but we are 
ignorant from where they took their origin. As for their subjects, they were the 
Oua’kori. When this first dynasty disappeared, it was replaced by that of Melli, 
of which the princes were of black race.’ In a foot-note the Professor explained 
that the Oua’kori were “ the Wangara, that is to say, the Mande or Mandingoes.”’ 

In the Gambia Valley I was informed that, according to the Mandinka tradition, 
the early rulers were chosen from the “* White Bambaras,” who are considered to be 
of the purest descent. I was astonished to meet with one who was making a 


? Among the “ Older Bantu’ names of Eastern Bantu tribes two are called Wa-guru 
( Wa-lugury)] and Wa-nguru, 
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journey in the upper part of the British Protectorate. He had long dull brown hair. 
grey-blue eyes, a straight nose, and a skin muddier but little darker than that of 
some of the natives of southern Europe. He was clearly a man of “ the Mediterranean a 
race.” Three varieties of the Bambaras are recognized, the white, the brown, and 
the black. The first one evidently preserves the original light tint of the race; the 
other two, and all the rest of the Mande people, have become much modified in this 
and other respects, probably by an intermixture with the blood of Negro slaves. 
In fact, a Fula of Bundu remarked to me that in his part of the country the 
Mandinko are considered to be racially like the Tukatoro, a Fula-speaking race who 
oceupy Fula-Téro, an extensive tract between the Gambia and Senegal Rivers, 
and who are believed to be the result of an intermingling of Wolof and Fula blood. 
They are the “ Toucouleurs ” of French writers ; the Mandiniko term them Toronkas, 
people of Toro. 

We do not know the average length of rule of the early Melli sovereigns ; but 
assuming a period of only ten years, the reigns of the first twenty-two kings would 
carry back the first dynasty to about 400 a.p,, or perhaps two hundred and fifty 
years after the expedition of Julius Maternus. If their reigns lasted fifteen years 
on an average, the date would be one hundred and ten years earlier. 

In Golberry’s Travels in Africa (in 1785-1787), a tradition of the Mandinkas of 
the lower part of the Gambia Valley is recorded. He was informed that “ about the 
commencement of the tenth year of the Hegira, Amara-Sonko, a celebrated Mandin 
warrior, descended from the interior of Africa at the head of more than 20,000 armed 
men, and followed by a great number of women and Marabouts [Muhammadan 
priests}. He ravaged all the northern coasts of the Gambia [river], arrived towards 
the mouth of the river, where he fought many battles with the [Wolof] king of 
Salum, and finally remained conqueror.” Later reinforcements which were 
despatched from Mandin enabled him to consolidate his position, and he became 
the permanent ruler of the lower part of the right bank. 

If, in the absence of more definite information, we are driven to accept the old 
traditions of the residents, and the logical deductions from other historical facta, 
as being possible, or even probable, approximations to the true history of the early 
settlement of the races in the Gambia Valley, we must arrive at the following 
conclusions :— 

Ist. That people who spoke a Mandiika language may have been settled at 

the mouth of the Gambia in the second century 8.c. 
2nd. That the main body of the Mande, or Mandin, or Wangara nation had 
reached the Niger, and had established the kingdom of Melli or Mali, 
by about 300 or 400 a.p. 
rd. That the Gambia Valley was invaded by Mandifikas from Mandi, and 
was annexed by them soon after 632 A.v. 
4th. That these people were the Garamantes. 
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5th. That the other early inhabitants of the Gambia Valley also came from the 
East, out of the Niger Valley, and were allied to the Bantu races of 
Central Africa, 


The authors of Une Mission au Sénégal (1900) mention a southern tradition 
that the Seréres came originally from Kabu in the upper Casamance Valley, and 
belonged to the sume group as the Jélas. According to this, only three or four 
centuries have elapsed since they were driven north and across the Gambia, by 
Mandiftikas and Fulas, This does not agree with the Gambian traditions, and it 
appears to be improbable, as the whole Jala people intervened then between the 
Casamance and Gambia Rivers. According to my present information, Jolis 
were living to the north of the Gambia more than two thousand years ago, and the 
Wolof tradition definitely places the Serfres beside them. 

But some part of the Joli nation must have been settled in the Fonyi district, 
south of the Gambia, in the prehistoric time when the pillar-circles were being 
erected in the tract along the river. Parts of a jar of thin pale yellow pottery were 


Vliscovered in one circle, 3 feet and 1 foot below the surface, and fragments of the 


same kind were collected by me at shell-mounds at Vintan, in Fényi, in the country 
of the modern Jélas. The people stated that the clay from which such earthenware 
is manufactured is met with only in French Fényi, and they were unanimously of 
opinion that all such specimens were conveyed from there. Possibly it may also 
occur farther to the south, bat, so far as I could learn, there is none in the main 
valley of the Gambia. I saw no unbroken article made of this material, but I believe 
they are made stil. 

I may also note here that throughout the district in which my investigations 
of the circles were prosecuted, there are to be found lying on the ground, in some 
places, often” near the circles, small fragments of a coarser dark brown pottery, 
an inch or an inch and a-half square, impressed or engraved with simple hatched 
designs which are practically identical with those employed by the modern northern 
Jolas. These are illustrated in connection with an excavation made at a cirole at 
Tamsur Ahmadu Aliyi Village, where one of the same motives occurs on similar 
pottery lying near the buried persons. All the villagers identified these old fragments 
as “ Jola pottery,” and they stated that no other race of the Gambia Valley either 
manufactures or makes use of pottery of this character. These facts are, I consider, 
convincing proof of the correctness of the ancient tradition regarding the former 
occupation of the district by the Jélas. 

We have this evidence, which may be accepted as trustworthy, of a pre- 
historic trade along the river. Either the makers, or, more probably, traders, 
brought the yellow pottery (if not the brown also), to barter, or the people of the 
pillar district made special journeys down the river for more than one hundred miles 
in order to acquire it, There seems to be no possibility of doubt that both these 
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varieties of earthenware were manufactured by Jolas in the ancient times, some 
centuries B.C, Thus it may be said to prove that o branch of the Jélis was already 
settled at that period in Fonyi—how much further south is unknown. The 
ancestors of the Serares who are found in the Upper Casamance Valley appear to have 
been the leaders in this early southern movement from the Gambia Valley; the 
Jélis followed them. The rest of the Serare nation spread northward into the 
Sin district, perhaps under the preseure of the Wolofadvance, which drove the remain- 
ing Jolis across the river. 

The fact that the existing paths from the interior to the river are identical with 
those of prehistoric times, as the numerous circles found along them abundantly 
demonstrate, is a proof that the early inhabitants possessed nearly the same trading 
stations along the Gambia as at present, There could be no other reason but trading 
facilities for opening these ways from the interior for many miles down to the 
river. The people cannot have journeyed from distant villages merely in order to 
eatceh fish in the river. Occasionally they might return with a small supply of rice 
that had been grown by local residents in low-lying lands, but the area suitable for 
its cultivation is so limited that it is only immediately after the small crop has been 
fathered that any supply 1 available for sale, Practically all the other crops which 
are grown near the river are aleo cultivated in the interior, Thus it would seem 
that the only use for such roads would be to permit the people of the inland districts, , 
while visiting friends on the way, to proceed to these trading-places at the river in “7 
order to exchange their producta for goods of some kind which were obtainable at them, 

T have already remarked that the pottery of the Fonyi district was one of these 
articles, Salt was most probably another. In the eighteenth century (1750) there 
was a considerable importation of it from the mouth of the river, near which it was 
extracted from a pit or pits of some kind—probably shallow ¢xcavations—according 
to Moore. He stated that it always found o ready sale, and that cargoes of it were 
also brought from the Cape Verde Islands. This local transport by canoes would be 
a much simpler matter than conveying it by land from the distant mines of the 
Sahara, The quality might be inferior, but that could be improved by dissolving 
and Te-evaporating, so as to eliminate most of the earthy or sandy particles. 
Sun-dried fish would also meet with a good market, and possibly kola nuts ; and rice 
grown in the southern Joli country, where several varieties not found up the river 
are produced, might also be imported. 

For the return journey down the river, the traders might carry cargoes of the 
various kinds of millet, as at present, together with sun-dried salt meat, hides, 
and perhaps a little Mandin gold. Cattle and sheep might also be taken. 


g 2. 
The portion of the Gambia Valley in which menhirs and stone circles of worked 
pillars occur extends eastward on the north side of the river, from Balangar, 114 miles 
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from Bathurst, the capital, at the head of the estuary, up to the Kunchawa Creek. 
On the south bank, according to my information they are found only in a very 
circumscribed tract about 150 miles from Bathurst (see hatched areas on 
map), 

Throughout the pillar-tract, the banks of the river are little above flood level, 
and the ground rises gently into the interior. At intervals of a few miles low ridges 
of brown iron-stone rock approach the river, and in some parts run nearly parallel 
to it for several miles. The rest of the soil is mostly cultivated, the crops grown 
being various species of millet, ground-nuts, Indian corn, cassada or manioc, a little 
stunted cotton, and small patches of rice in suitable low-lying sites along the 


‘drainage lines, and the sides of pools and swampy places. Sowing is carried on during 


June, July, and August, and the crops are gathered from October to March (t) The 
rainy season is from June to September, inclusive, and during the rest of the year 
little or no rain falls, excepting that of an occasional tornado, or an errant thunder- 
shower. 
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At irregular distances of a few miles along the river there are trading stations 
with wharfs on wooden piles, at which sailing cutters and small steamers and steam 
launches call to deliver goods, and to ship the surplus produce of the country, which 
they then convey to Bathurst. Large steamers of low draft pass up the river as 
far as MeCarthy Island, over 100 miles from Bathurst. 

As a general rule, there is a native village close to each wharf, from which 
footpaths keep open communications with the interior, running in a fairly direct 
line away from the river for long distances, through both British and French 
territories. Other paths connect these lateral ones. Villages are established along 
the paths at distances usually not exceeding three or four miles. 

The circles of pillars are found closely adjoining almost all the villages in 
these districts, or in their neighbourhood, especially in the western part. This 
fact indicates that the distribution of the population has not altered much 
since the early period when the pillars were erected. It is unusual to find 
circles more than half a mile from the existing houses ; commonly they are not more 
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than a quarter of a mile away. From this it would seem that they were set up by 
the early residents of the villages, 

According to the local tradition which I have already recorded the inhabitants 
of this part of the country in early, that is, prehistoric, times, were Jolis. Evidently 
it was this race who had reclaimed and cleared the land, and had brought it under 
cultivation. There is no tradition and no trace of any earlier occupants. At 
present, the district is chiefly held by Wolofs in the western part ; Tororikas {some- 
times called Tukatéro, a Fula-speaking race, from Futa-Téro, which lies to the 
northward), to the east of the Wolofs, but only in scattered villages; and a few 
Mandinkas or Mandiiké, the Mandingoes of other authors, towards the more 
eastern part. 

A former Almimi (or Imim) of McCarthy Island, who had travelled through 
part of French Senegambia, and who was for some time my interpreter on a former 
visit to the Gambia, informed me that he had seen two pillar-circles, like those of the 
valley, in the Timbi district, which is about 44 miles to the west of Timbo, 
and lies to the south-east of the pillar-tract of the Gambia; but I have 
been told that his statements should not be accepted without corroboration. 
An English mining engineer who had passed on prospecting journeys several times 
through Timbo and its neighbourhood, and up to the Faleme River, stated that he 
had not seen any stone circles in that part of Africa. Nevertheless, I may add that, 
according to my experience in the Gambia and Ceylon, it is very unusual for such 
definite evidence to be without some foundation, especially when the informant 
has nothing to gain by inventing it. In West Africa, and also in the jungles of 
Ceylon, I have had several fruitless tramps in search of pillars in the first case, and 
inscriptions in the other ; but there was always at least something to which my guide 
could point as the thing I wished to see. On one occasion in Ceylon, at the end of 
a walk through very thorny jungle for 5 miles, terminating in an actual crawl 
beneath the thickest and otherwise impenetrable mass of thorns, I was shown some 
much-contorted, dark, micaceous veins in the face of a gneiss rock, as being an 
ancient inscription. In the Gambia, I went off to explore the crest of an ironstone 
hill on which there were said to be “ stones "—only to discover that, as I expected, 
these were merely large boulders disposed naturally in a line by the ancient fracture 
of a superincumbent thick slab. 

In Cross River Natives, p. 268 et seg., Mr. B. Partridge described and illustrated 
some basalt stone pillars with carvings on their faces, which are arranged in more or 
less circular figures. The stones are waterworn and smooth, but are not stated to be 
cut to their shapes. Some were erected recently within the memory of living persons ; 
he remarked that others may be several centuries old. Each one was deposited 
to commemorate the death of the local chief, but the sites were not burial-places. 

With the possible, but doubtful, Timbi exception, 1 am not aware that there are 
other circles of worked pillars in Africa to the south of Morocco, and the countries 
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7 along the south side of the Mediterranean Sea. Even there, the circles are, 
apparently, formed of rough undressed stones, with possibly a few exceptions. 
The Gambia circles are separated from these by hundreds of miles of the Sahara 
deserts. 

The lithic remains in the Gambia Valley belong to two categories, which, though 
sometimes associated together, are apparently unconnected. These are (1) circles, 
of worked pillars—many of which are standing, though numbers are prostrate— 
which I term Pillar-Circles ; and (2) Menhirs, or independent pillars, often occurring 
far away from any circles, Even when these are found in the neighbourhood of 
circles, there is no apparent connection between the two classes of remains. There 
are also numerous worked pillars standing in groups close to many of the circles, 
and often established concentrically with the stones of the circles, which evidently 
form part of the adjoining circle-group. In other cases, such stones are fixed in 
pairs, and more rarely in threes, at varying but short distances away, I refer to them 
as “outer pillars.” In three instances there are irregular groups of menhirs, 
commonly in pairs, that appear to be unconnected with the circles, which, however, 
are not very far from them. I distinguish these groups as “ menhir-fields.” 

The circles themselves are generally found in groups or clusters comprising 
from two to nine, but single circles are met with. With one possible exception, 
there are no uncompleted circles, except those formed by concentric outer pillars 


5 standing round an inner circle. One of these outer circles is complete ; in another, 

either two or three stones are needed for its completion; others are in varying 
J stages of development. The groups of circles are arranged in single straight lines ; 
| in nearly parallel lines consisting of two, three, or four circles; or in pairs; but 


never in triangles or pentagons. Many stones are prostrate, und it is somewhat 
strange that almost invariably these fallen pillars, whether menhirs or belonging to 
circles, are at least partly buried by the soil which has been raised by the action of 
earth-worms, or has sunk under the weight of the stone during rainy seasons. Some 
have their upper face almost level with the ground, and as a rule the others are half 
or three-quarters covered by the earth, which has usually risen a foot or more, but not 
quite two feet. Superficially considered, this is the only indication of the age of these 
structures, and, of course, it would be of great value if we knew the rate of elevation 
of the soil, Without such knowledge it is only possible to draw the conclusion 
from this evidence that both the circles and the menhirs must have been erected 
many centuries ago. 

In addition to the concentric outer pillars, there are several instances where the 
outer pillars are arranged on the eastern side of the circle in a straight line, or even 
in two parallel lines, in a north and south direction. Such lines are invariably to the 
east of the circle, and the mid-point of the ares of the uncompleted concentric 
outer circles also lies to the east, as though the erection of the outer stones had 
been begun there, and had been extended equally, or alternately, towands the north 
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and south, and so on round the circle. As a general rule, a smaller proportion of 
the outer pillars, but not of the independent menhirs, has fallen than is the case 
with the stones of the circles; this may be partly due to their erection at a later 
date than the actual circles, but such a conclusion is extremely doubtful, and no 
dependence can be placed on it, as several other factors might have some mfluence. 
Thus, the outer pillars are usually of a greater size, and especially of a greater 
diameter, than those in the circles; they therefore rest on a wider base, and 
ought to be less liable to be overturned, whether by earthquakes or other 
calses. 

A peculiar circumstance is very noticeable with regard to the pillars of circles, 
or their outer stones when prostrate, At least eight out of ten have fallen outwards, 
and it is quite exceptional to meet with stones which are lying inside the circles. 
A simple cause seems to me to afford a satisfactory explanation of this matter, which 
at first sight might appear to be a result of inimical human agency. The stones, anil 
especially the heavy outer pillars, when dragged from their quarries to the sites of 
the cireles, were too ponderous to be lifted eo as to be deposited in a cylindrical 
pit. A short trench sloping from the outside down to the position to be oceupied by 
the pillar, and some 2} feet deep at that end, was almost certainly first dug. The 
pillar was then pushed down the slope, end first, and raised into an upright position ; 
and the trench was refilled with earth not properly consolidated. As a result, mm 
many cases this earth would become partly saturated during succeeding rainy 
seasons, so that if the pillar did not rest on a level base, it would be extremely liable 
to take first an outwardly inclined position sloping along the trench, and then 
gradually to sink till it was at the ground level. The pillars are thus to be seen 
at all stages of inclination, as well as upright and prostrate. It may have been 
due to observation of this result of the action of weather and time, that the outer 
pillars were generally given a greater diameter than the earlier inner ones, but even 
this did not always preserve them in a vertical position. As a general rule, with 
many exceptions, the atone in the circles themselves are shorter than the outer 
pillars, and especially than the menhirs, several of which are among the tallest 
stones, The outer pillars usually are the widest of all. 

Single menhirs, mentioned as pointer stones, are erected outside many circles, 
and ate commonly to the east of the certtre of the circle, but some are found in 
other directions, such as the west or north-west. A difficulty in determining the 
actual position with regard to the north point at the time when these were placed 
in their sites is caused by the uncertainty as to the age of the structures. 
My compass readings, also, cannot be accepted as more than rough approxi- 
mations on account of the quantity of iron in the stone of which the pillars 
are composed, which doubtless affected the position of the needle considerably, as 
I observed on some occasions when noting the bearing a second time in a reverse 
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Practically all the stones and circles remain intact, that is, in their ancient 
positions, I met with only one definite instance in which a pillar of a amall circle 
had been actually dug up and removed. This was stated to have been done in recent 
times by an inhabitant of the village ot which the cirele was erected. The residents 
were then intrusive Bambaras, that is, settlers from the far east, who had no 
traditional respect for the circles, and were not afraid to interfere with them. 
T was informed that on the delimitation of the boundary between the Gambia 
territory and French Senegambia, one or two pillars—probably prostrate ones— 
were removed, and utilized as boundary stones, At the middle of one circle out 
of a group of nine, four stones have been laid 20 as to enclose an oblong space which 
may mark a later burial. It is possible that a very few prostrate stones at other 
places where they appeared to be missing may also have been taken away into the 
villages, but this is not certain, and some of them may have been merely covered 
by the elevation of the adjoming soil. In clearing away earth round some prostrate 
pillars | have come upon two or three such instances where the stones were com- 
pletely hidden in this manner, 

In the casea where pillars are broken in two, there is no actual evidence that 
they have been wilfully fractured. There are numerous examples in which the 
stump of a pillar remains firmly fixed in the ground, in some cases rising a foot 
or more above the present ground level, while the broken-off upper part is lying close 
beside it. In such instances the fractured piece has almost invariably fallen outward. 
Tam unable to offer a satisfactory explanation of this effect, unless it was due in 
apecial examples to earthquake shock. These observations apply even to the 
thicker pillars, as well a8 thinner ones about 18 inches in diameter. The present 
inhabitants, who have great respect for the circles, and who claim to have held the 
district since the period when the J6las, the probable constructors of the circles, 
were expelled, are most unlikely to have injured them in any way. In fact, 
they are really protectors of the circles, and they raised objections at first 
even to my measuring them, and getting the weeds and thorns cleared away from 
them. 

The general state of preservation of the circles varies greatly, owing to the 
differences in the texture of the stone. A very small number are in almost perfect 
condition, but very many of the pillars ate in a deplorable state of rapid disinte- 
gration. This may be chiefly due to the extreme and rapid variation in the daily 
temperature, which would haye a cumulative effect upon the face of the stone, 
The difference between the minimum of the early morning, immediately after sunrise, 
and the maximum inthe son may mount up te 120°, and doubtless it often rises to Sf". 
T have recorded a difference in the shade of 44° Fahrenheit between 6.30 a.m. 
and 1.30 p.m., and a range of 40° is of common occurrence. The lowest tempera- 
ture in the shade noted by me im the district was 461°. From about 6.30 in the 
morning there is in the cool season from October to January a steady incremse at 
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the rate of about 6° per hour up to 1 p.m. It is impossible for such very rapid 
alternations to recur day after day without tending to cause a corresponding 
expansion and contraction of the surface layers of the stone. Sooner or later this 
must lead to disintegration, in the case of a stone of such incoherent nature as that 
from which the pillars have been cut. An example of the extreme effect of such 
changes of temperature occurred in my own experience in Ceylon in the case of 
three pairs of worked stone beams about 7 feet Jong, laid side by side over the inlets 
toa sluice, to permit access to the lifting-gear for raising and lowering the heavy 
valves that regulated the outflow of the water. The joints at the ends of the beams 
were filled with cement, which was soon completely crushed by the expansion of 
the stone, and after repeatedly re-grouting them I was obliged to abandon the 
attempt to close them. Similar disintegrating forces have been acting daily on the 
surfaces of the pillars of the circles for probably more than 2000 years, and it is 
inevitable that some disruptive effects must be apparent in cases where the texture 
of the stone is not close or hard enough to resist them successfully. The result 
is that large or small flakes of stone have been split off the surface in the majority of 
the pillars, while in extreme examples the whole pillar eventually has crumbled 
away, and is now a mere heap of débris. All grades of disintegration are to be 
observed, from the sealing of a single piece of stone from the upper edge of the 
pillar, exposed to forces both horizontal at the top of the pillar and vertical at the 
sides, to the complete breaking up of the whole pillar. I have given some typical 
illustrations which fully explain my account of the effect of this cause in destroying 
the pillars, In these may be observed an instance out of many, in which the whole 


of an exposed face has split off. Other pillars are split in two longitudinally, 


and some that may have been of a circular or elliptical cross-section have 


now acquired a section of a D-shape, distinguishable by its rougher surface from 
similar sections which have been the result of deliberate cutting with a chisel or 
point. 


The texture of the stone itself varies from the extremest coarseness to the almost 
polished fineness of the faces of many of the large outer pillars. Nowhere is there 
to be perceived any indication of the cuts or wedge-holes made by the stone-outters ; 
even in cases where a nodule of close grain has been partly cut away in the face 
of a pillar of less fine texture, the face of the nodule is flush with that of the 
pillar. I never succeeded in finding the slightest chisel mark, notwithstanding 
many minute searches, Some of the hard nodules which have been split in 
trimming the faces of the pillars appear to be so little affected by weathering that I 
consider these facts noteworthy and unexpected. 

As a general rule, the faces of the pillars are distinctly weatherworn, the 
exceptions being very few in number. In some examples some constituent of the 
ironstone appears to have been dissolved, and to have re-set as a glaze on the 
face, protecting the underlying stone from further wear. There is also in many pillars 
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a number of amall tubular holes or channels passing into the interior, like small 
worm tubes; and in a few instances where they have reappeared at the surface, 
a channel is to be seen exactly like the tube left by a worm, with a lining of smooth 
darker colour like the clayey lining of a wormhole. On one stone there are two 
adjoining half-tubes of this nature, one 6 inches and the other 12 inches long. 
It is evident that these were left in the face of the stone by the cutters, as half the 
tube in each case has been chiselled away by them. No others of such a length 
have been observed, but there are numerous shorter examples. 

All the pillars consist of brown ironstone of different shades, lighter inside and 
dark-coloured by oxidation outside, With the possible exception of the stones of 
one rude and small circle, all are worked stones, usually as well cut and shaped as the 
best modern work. In numerous examples I may deliberately say, as a practical 
stone-cutter, that it would be impossible to improve on the cutting and shaping of 

he pillars. This is especially noticeable in those which are bowed outwards along 
the sides (that is, in a vertical direction, like Greek columns), which would be 
decidedly difficult to maintain in true balance from top to bottom. I look upon 
some of the work of this nature as quite equal to the best of the stone-cutting of 
Ancient Egypt, though, of course, the material was far more difficult to work there. 
There can be no doubt, judging by the accuracy of the carving of the best out pillars, 
that the artificers who did the work were both skilful workmen and possessed eyes 
capable of appreciating the extreme accuracy of form which these stones display. 
They were no neophytes, but thoroughly well-trained workmen. Of course, many 
stones exhibit greatly inferior work ; | am referring only to the best class of work- 
manship. It is to be noted that nowhere is there any trace of the rude work of men 
who were not well accustomed to the use of stone-cutters’ tools, and this fact 
necessarily leads one to inquire how and where the knowledge and skill were acquired. 
Neither the stones nor the country yield any answer to this question. In the 
district occupied by the Jélis at the present day my information is that no stone 
circles, or even any worked stones, exist. An interpreter who had travelled through 
it and was born and lived in it, stated that he had, however, seen some wooden posts, 
about six in number, set ina cirele at a grave in French territory. Thus there appears 
to be no place in the country where learners of the art of stone-cutting could acquire 
a competent knowledge of the handling of the tools, and the technieal training 
necessary to enable them to produce accurately shaped pillars having vertically 
curved outlines. 

There was no manufactory of the pillars fora whole tract of country. Doubtless 
they were quarried locally at the nearest suitable site on one of the ironstone 
ridges, from about an eighth of a mile to some four miles distant. All the eutting 
was executed at or near the quarry, and no stone chips are to be seen at any of the 


circles, At one quarry I met with several fractured pillars which had been 
abandoned es useless, 
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In all probability the stones were transported to the circles on sledges of some 
kind after the cutting was completely finished at the quarry, They would be 
extremely liable to be damaged if they were dragged along the rough surface of 
the ground, especially along the uneven ironstone ridges. Most likely it was with 
a view to obviating such injury that the upper edges of the pillars were nearly 
everywhere partly rounded, It was found advisable to avoid a sharp edge, which 
would be often chipped or fractured when the stone was handled carelessly, 

The types of pillars in different circles show considerable variation, but each 
circle usually comprises pillars of the same size and height, all eut in the same 
manner, with little difference in the form. In some cireles, however, though the 
heights remain the same, there is considerable variety in the shapes of the pillars. 
One circle may consist of admirably worked stones ; another, ina separate group, or 
sometimes in the same group, may be formed of irregularly shaped and much rounder 
ones, as though the work had either been handed over to an inferior arfificer, or a 
shorter time had been allowed for its completion. I think that such variations, 
especially in adjoining circles, must indicate that they belong to different periods. 
Thus, ulso, the improved and really high class of work in the outer pillars seems 
to show that they are of later date than the circles to which they are attached ; it 
is what one would naturally expect. In other countries it has been noticed that the 
stones which face a certain direction of the compass—sometimes the south—are 
taller than the others in the cirele; but there is no arrangement of this kind in 
Gambia, where, as I have already noted, all the stones in a circle are almost always 
of about the same height. 

Only three stones with other carving have been seen by me. In two instances 
the work consists of the channelling out of a circular flat-bottomed hollow m the 
level top of a pillar; a rude channel Jeads from one of them to the edge of the pillar, but 
the other had no drain of this kind. One of these cups (in a circle at Kerbach (Fig. 2) ) 
is 6 inches in diameter, and | inch deep, with the drain from | to 2 inches wide, and 
about 1 inch deep; the other cup (at Bard-Fula) is 8 inches wide and 3 inches deep. 
The third carving is also at Kerbach (Fig. 2), in the top of an apparently broken low 
pillar set up between a circle and its row of outer pillars. It consists of two deep, well- 
cut, wedge-shaped hollows on opposite sides of the pillar, extending from the top down- 
wards for about 9 inches, and having their thin edges pointing inwards. They seemed 
to me to be possibly intended to hold in positions temporary wooden top to the 
pillar, or perhaps, as the pillar stands close to the first-mentioned one with the cup, 
they might be utilized to hold on the top of the broken pillar a block of stone having 
a flat top on which lights or offerings might be deposited. No stone of such a shape 
is to be seen near it now. 

The design of the sunk circle or saucer, with its channel, 18, of course, well known 
in other countries, As in some instances in Ceylon, where it is still employed at 
religious festivale both by Buddhists and Hindus, to hold lighted wick floating 
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on oil, its presence on the pillars must be evidence of some ceremony in which a 
light or lights were required. Of the two cups, one is on a pillar in a cirele, the 
other on an independent menhir some miles distant, If these were useful at 
occasional ceremonies, or even annual festivals, it is probable that some similar 
ceremonies were celebrated at night at the other circles, at which portable lamps 
or lights may have been used. As the circles are burial-grounds, probably for local 
chiefs, it may be possible that we have here an indication that certain offerings were 
made to their spirits at these sites. At the present day food is offered daily by 
Jélis on the grave of a householder, for his use for three weeks after his death ; the 
spirit is not supposed to frequent the grave for a longer period, No such ceremony 
is performed at the circles now by the later residents of the pillar districts, who do 
not even present offerings to their own dead. As a single lighted wick would provide 
an inadequate and feeble illumination, it is probable that such was not ite 
special function; it is much more likely to have been employed as a dispeller 
of evil spirits. Lights are still used for this service by the Jolas. The light on 
the pillar would thus be expected to protect the food offering from such evil 
influences. 

' There is a low earthen mound, extending up to the outer sides of the pillars, 
at almost every circle: at a few, however, there is no trace of one. Some rise to 
23 or 3 feet, but very many are under 1 foot high. Probably some of these lower 
ones have been raised by white ants, which have unfortunately established their 
nests in practically every circle, though in some instances there is no sign of them 
to be observed on the surface. Such ant-hills may have been covered by fresh 
mould for centuries ; over one this had accumulated to the depth of a foot, under 
which was the old abandoned ant-hill, with its soil almost as hard as some kinds of 
atone, so that a daily progress of only a few inches in depth could be made in 
attempting to dig into it, There is no doubt that this general presence of ancient 
ant-hills in the middle of the circles is chiefly due to the villagers’ custom of planting 
a tree there, not for its shade, but as a suitable residence for an evil spirit with whom 
they wish to keep on friendly terms. When the tree eventually dies, and the roots 
become decayed, it is certain to be discovered by the termites, which find the spot a 
congenial home for years. When all has been devoured, the site is abandoned 
until another rotten stump is ready for them. 

The total number of indepefident stones which I have discovered and classed as 
menhirs (Fig. 1) is 64 in the part of the pillar-tract through which my exploration 
extended, This stretched from Balangar, in the west, up to Niani-Maru 27 miles to 
the east. Beyond this point, I heard of so many more circles in our Protectorate that 
I believe the total will amount to more than 100, It was a matter of regret to 
me to be obliged to abandon the examination of these additional circles and the 
menhirs that are doubtless also set up in that part of the district; but want of 
time necessitated it, as it was requisite for me to pay at least a short visit to Fonyi, 
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the Joli tract? As it is, however, I have examined and measured so many circles, 
as well as menhirs, that it is improbable that new important types of either kind 
would be forthcoming had I been able to prolang my investigations. 

In all, have detailed measurements and sketches of 66 menhirs and 71 circles 
(one being a double one), of which four were examined and roughly measured by me 
on a former visit to the Gambia. The menhirs are often in pairs, but many single 
stones also occur, and in a few instances three are arranged in a line. Their usual 
length is 6 or 7 feet ; the longest measures 10 feet 3 inches, of which perhaps 2 feet 
or more would be undergrouhd. Many menhirs are well-cut cones, truncated and partly 
rounded at the top ; others are of square or elliptical cross-section. One small tapering 
square, one only, ends in a pyramidal point ; owing to the decay of the stone it is 
not certain that this is altogether artificial. All with oblong sides have flat tops. 

In the circles actually examined, measured, and sketched, there are 1266 circle 
stones and 275 outer pillars, being an average of 18-14 stones in each circle, and 
4 outer ones. The smallest circle is only 6 feet wide between the inner faces of the 
pillars; the largest of these measures 24 feet 6 inches in diameter, The following 
table shows the varying number of stones in the circles themselves :— 


No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No, of 
Circles. Stones, Circles. Stones. Circles. Stones. 
| aire: «- 6 Bove eee TE Bae. cn SE 
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: ew a 8 6. ee 16 é . + 23 
3 » & ne 3° » ~ 2 
13 ox 39 BD nce vee 18 Zoe, cox SO 
9 wee | 4 ... es 49 
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-- 


Although so many possess ten pillars, the number of examples is perhaps 
insufficient for any definite conclusion regarding the early employment of a decimal 
notation to be based upon this interesting fact. It is possible, however, that out 
of the nine circles which have eleven pillars, several may have bad ten originally, an 
additional one having been inserted at a later date, as appears to have been the 
ease in other circles. Thus, if we add nearly half the number with eleven pillars 
to those with ten, we shall have a piece of valuable contemporary evidence regarding 
the early people's counting by tens. This might be presumed, in any case, but it 
is important to obtain actual figures which tend to confirm the deduction. Like 
the other inhabitants of the Gambia Valley, the modern Jolas count by tens, which 
are termed “hands,” and twenties or scores, called “ person” ; this is confirmatory 
of the deduction that I have made regarding the prehistoric counting. 


* I expected to find about thirty circles and a very few menhirs, 1 estimated that two 
and a-half months would be required for their examination, and an equal time for studying the 
Jolis. 
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The evidence afforded by the dimensions of the pillars in the circles is not s0 
clear. A very large number of stones have sides or diameters from 1 foot 6 inches 
to 1 foot 6 inches wide, and this may have been intended for the measure of the 
ancient eubit. At the same time, there are perhaps quite as many pillars with sides 
or diameters from 13 inches to 15 inches across. Of course, mm the case of the 
ironstone of which the pillars consist, it would often be necessary, on account of 
chipping or flaking, to reduce the cross-section to a smaller area than had been 
intended. The larger types of pillars are often from 3 feet to 34 feet in diameter. 

It is certain that the eutters of the stones had no strictly defined limits for 
the dimensions of the pillars, except that in numerous circles there is an adherence 
to the same lengths, and approximately to the other measurements, while at 
adjoining circles the cross-sections and even the whole type of the pillars may be 
different. This naturally points to the construction of such circles at a different 
period, when other stonecutters were at work. Those who have employed many 
stonecutters in the East will have observed that each man, if left to his own devices 
in the quarry, prefers to deal with stones of certaim sizes only. He finds that he can 
make better progress with dimensiona that he knowa well than with new sizes to which 
he is not 80 completely accustomed. Judging by the results, this appears to have 
been the experience of the carvers of these pillars. The measurements across the 
circles are too irregular to furnish any useful information. Forty circles out of 
sixty-eight, that is, considerably more than half, vary from 15 to 19 feet in diameter 
at their inner faces. There are only fifteen circles, from 16 to 18 feet im width, 
which must include multiples of the fathom. I have not investigated the details 
of the heights of the pillars, as it is quite uncertain to what depth they are sunk 
in the ground, ner how much oil has accumulated round them since they were fixed. 

‘There is overwhelming proof of the importance attached to the orientation of 
the circles, in the fact already alluded to, that with perhaps one exception, the 
outer pillars are set up outside the eastern part of the circle. All the outer pillars 
are doubtless of later erection than. those of the actual circles, but probably they 
fulfil the same function, as memorials or tomb-stones of the dead person in whose 
honour each was erected. Where there is a pointer-stone, it is nearly always in an 
easterly direotion, and commonly much further away from the circle than the outer 
pillars, Its position to the east indicates that some ceremony in honour of the 
sun was performed. On such a festival morning the sun would appear for 4 moment 
or two, after it rose, to be resting on the summit of the stone. It is rather strange 
that, so far as 1 am aware, the modern Jolis do not actually worship the sun, but 
confine their notice of it to a respectful morning and evening salutation. A longer stay 
than I was able to make among them might reveal some further signs of devotion to it. 

Considering the large number of pillars of an elliptical cross-section, it would 
not have been surprising to meet with some pillars set up in ellipses, but these are 
entirely absent. Only a circular arrangement of the pillars has been madé, perhaps 
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by way of forming a round magic fence to shut out evil influences, which might 
have an injurious effect on the soul of the deceased. At the present day such circles 
are described on the ground by the Jolas in the case of various ceremonies in which 
it is important to exclude evil influences ; the celebrant remains inside this magical 
protective diagram. 

§ 3. 

The method adopted by me in measuring the circles was as follows. As 8 
preliminary, it was always necessary to cause the site to be cleared of all the tall 
grass, creepers and weeds which covered it. This occupied one day, including the 
burning of this rubbish, or, with the first examination of the site and issuing the 
needful instructions regarding it to the village head-man, often a day and a half. 

It was then necessary to define and mark out an approximate centre of each 
circle, and if there were several circles in proximity, to connect and fix their relative 
positions on a skeleton plan. For finding the centre of a circle, the middle point of 
a line between two opposite upright stones was marked on the ground, and also the 
middle of a similar line at about a right-angle to the first one. The mean point 
between these two was then accepted as the approximate centre of the circle, 
it having been found that additional measurements of this kind did not appreciably 
affect the position of the centre of what was in any case not an actual circle, 

Through the centre thus obtained an east and west line was then marked on 
the ground, and a north and south line across it. These divided the circle into 
four equal sectors. The positions of the pillars were then marked on a rough plan 
of the circle, and they were numbered in Roman figures, both on my field plan 
and on a table near the side of the same sheet. 

The measurements were taken from the east line. usually progressing toward: 
the right, They consisted of (1) the distance from the central peg to the inner 
face of each pillar; (2) the width of the opening between each pair of pillars; (3) 
the height of each pillar above the ground level, or its total length if prostrate ;. 
(4) the tangential width of each pillar, that is, on a line passing through its centre 
along the circumference of the cirele ; (5) the radial thickness, that is, the thickness 
of the pillar on a line at right angles to the last ; (6) the positions and dimensions of 
the outer pillars; (7) the diameter and height of the mound in the circle, noting 
what species of tree was growing on it. When the pillars were not too wide to be 
spanned by my large callipers, each of the two diameters or widths of the pillars 
was measured three times—at the top, the middle, and the bottom, it having been. 
ascertained that there was often either a slight enlargement from top to bottom, 
or a bulging out in the middle, causing a slight, or even a considerable, vertical 

: curvein the outline. In the case of pillars of large diameter, more than 2 feet § inches. 
q I was often obliged to trust to one tape measurement across the top, The circum- 
“ference commonly could not be utilized, since many of these pillars were either 
sealed on the surface or were not of circular cross-section. All except the ground: 
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measurements were entered in columns in a table at the right side of the sheet, 
where also were recorded some condensed notes of the shape and state of each 
pillar, and whether its top was level or raised in a curve. The whole particulars 
thus contain a complete record of the state of each circle, and of each stone in it. 
All dimensions were taken to the nearest half-inch. The calliper compasses were 
applied to the pillars by a Mandinka “ boy” (a young man), who, although not 
otherwise particularly intelligent, became most expert and accurate in this work. 
The measurements were all made by myself. These particulars have been embodied 
where possible in the drawing of each circle, so that the variations in the diameters 
may be examined, and the slightly tapering sides or conical, or often cigar-shaped 
side curves of the outlines may be observed. Since for the vertical outlines my 
sketches must be depended upon, this was a point to which I paid particular 
attention, special drawings being made of some of the more interesting outer pillars, 
in order to illustrate the vertical curves in their sides. 

In the case of the conical pillars I found it advisable to take two diameters at 
each foot in height, in order to obtain an accurate record of the vertical curves of 

. the sides, which are rarely quite straight. The lower part of many cones is thus 
shown to be vertical, that is, the whole stone in such cases is of a cigar shape. Very 
short cones are usually round-topped. 

In describing the shapes of the cross-sections in my notes, it was soon found 
necessary to define the varying forms, and the following terms have been adopted : 
Square, oblong, oblong with rounded ends, flat or broad ellipse, cirele, oval and 
D-shape. The oblongs with rounded ends only differ from flat ellipses in having 
straight or practically flat sides ; it was often difficult to decide which term should 
be applied in the case of some of the larger ones, as one form runs imperceptibly 
into the other. The D-section may have been given to pillars that were intended 
to be circular. If, in cutting such a stone, a flake broke off one side, the stonecutter 
in order to preserve the symmetrical appearance would slice off the whole of that 
part of the pillar, converting the section into a D-shape. Where several stones 
had been thus altered in form, others probably were cut in the same manner for the 
sake of uniformity, and therefore at some circles we find that every pillar has this 
peculiar cross-section. But, as a general rule, the stones of this type are mixed 
up indiscriminately with those of the other shapes. The flat side of the D often faces 
inwards, but also in other cases outwards, as well as in intermediate directions. 

Many stones which have a circular cross-section are of a distinctly barrel shape, 
some being considerably bowed out at the middle, Such a form is common among 
the large outer pillars, but it also often occurs in those of the circles themselves. 
A few barrel-shaped pillars have a D-shaped cross section, the flat side being quite 
straight. I believe that the barrel form was adopted, like the rounding of the 
upper angles, in order to avoid the chipping or fracture of these angles; when 
the stone was lying on the ground they would thus be raised some inches above the 
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soil or rock over which it wus rolled or drawn, The slight swelling or bulging of 
the vertical sections of the cones and other pillars would have a similar protective 
result. It is not necessary to suppose that this bowing outwards of the sides was 
specially adopted for the same reason as that of the Greek column, that is, in order 
to obviate a hollowed appearance in the sides. The pillars are too short to 
really need it, although inthe case of the higher cones the artistic effect is 
appreciable, 

I can offer no explanation of the carving of the large number of pillars with 
elliptical cross-sections, unless it was owing to the shape and size of the block 
of stone with which the stonecutter was dealing, If the alah were too thin to 
permit the carver to cut a circular or square pillar of satisfactory thickness, he 
might still utilize it by giving the pillar an elliptical or oblong section. The oblongs 
with rounded ends—the cartouche form—may have been at first intended for ellipses, 
Tf any flaking of the stone occurred at the side, the trimming which would then 
he requisite for bringing the surface to one level again, if repeated on the opposite 
side, so as to retain the balance of the design, would convert an ellipse into a round- 
ended oblong. The oval shape of a small number of stones may be due to chipping « 
or scaling near one end of the ellipse in sn elliptical pillar. In sucha ease the carver 
might reduce the size at that extremity of the cross-section, and convert the section 
inte an ego-shaped one. 

If these conjectures regarding the carving of the pillars be correct, the original 
or intended shapes of the cross-sections are reduced to four—the square, the oblong, 
the circle, and the ellipse. In elevation the forms are: the barrel, the cone, the 
cigar-shape (of which the lower third has vertical sides, and the rest is the frustram 
of a cone), the cylinder, the rectangular pillar or hexahedron (of four sides and two 
ends), and vertical-sided pillars with the other cross-sections. There are no three- 
cr four-sided pyramids, or octahedrons, or decahedrons, that is, pillars having 
aix or eight sides and two ends, 

For laying down on a plan the positions of three circles of varying sizes 
that are in a row at Kucha, I first marked the middle of each circle; and set 
up at each centre a straight millet stem, as a surveying pole. On stepping 
back to look along this line, IT was astonished to discover that it was so accu- 
rately straight that the two distant stems were completely hidden by the near 
one, Even if, by taking the middle points of several more diameters in the 
circles, the positions of the centres were slightly altered, so as to move the stem 
at the middle circle out of the exact line to the extent of an inch or more, the result 
still would be surprising. No other circles are ranged so accurately in line, yet it 
is practically impossible for the exactitude to be accidental, 

Human remains have been found inside the fow circles at which excavations 
were made. As the bodies were close to the pillars, it may be assumed that these 
were erected, like those at the Cross River, aa memorial stones or tombstones of the 
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buried person, who usually is not likely to have been other than the village chief, 
or a member of hia family. The common people's graves had no memorials ; 
there are no other mounds to be seen at the villages but those of the 
circles, 

From the fact that at many circles every stone is of one type, often a special 
one, such as those with D-shaped or elliptical cross-sections, and that no unfinished 
inner circle, excepting one doubtful example, occurs, it would seem that at least 
in somé instances the stones of the whole circle were sct up at the same time, which 
might be on the oceasion of the first interment. This would enable the people to 
utilize the services of the stonecuttera while they were available on the spot. This 
ia the more probable since it is certain that there was never a Inrge force of these 
artizans in the country, there being no other cut stones init. In other cireles the 
varying shapes of the pillars may indicate that the work was not simul- 
taneous, but that different carvers were employed to commemorate later 
interments, 

It is quite evident that the outer pillars were erected one by one, after the circle 
itself had been completed. The first was fixed to the east of the centre of the circle ; 
later ones were added on each side of it, or occasionally to the south of if, 
sometimes in a straight line running north and south, in other places. working 
in # eurve round the outside of the completed circle, so os gradually to 
form a second or outer cirele. All stages of this construction are to be 
seen, from a single outer pillar to a finished outer circle, as well as one in 
which two or perhaps three stones are still required for ite completion, 
When the outer pillars were set up in a straight or nearly straight line, this 
in time tended to stretch beyond the width of the circle, In such a case 
a second line parallel to the first one was begun to the east of it, This is always: 
shorter than the first one, as though «till unfinished, There is no example of a 
third outer line. 

While the burials represented by the pillars were apparently at some circles 
confined to the chiefs themselves, at others it is evident that the stones commemorate 
the interments of other persons also. These may have been sub-chiefs of some. 
kind, or otherwise some influential members of the chiefs family, or his near 
relatives. When two circles are formed at a site, closely adjoming each other, we 
do not know if they aré memorials of a single line of chiefs or of two. Judging 
‘by the small number of outer pillars at some of these, they might represent chiefs 
belonging to two different families, if the succession to this post was confined 
to a single family so long as suitable persons for it were available, and in default 
‘of them was transferred to another. 

The numbers of the pillars set up at certain circles may afford some evidence 
of interest in this respect, and to o certain extent be useful in enabling us to form some 
idea, necessarily a vague one, of the time oceupted in the construction of some 
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of the circles, Thus, there are the following large numbers of pillars at some 


circles -— 


Pillars Outer 


Pillars Outer Pillars Outer 
inCirele, Pillars. Total, in Circle. Pillars. Total. inCircle. Pillars. Total. 
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* Outer circle (complete), 


So far as is known, the constructors of the circles were the only residents in this 
district. Their neighbours in early prehistoric times are believed to have been the 
Serére people, who are looked upon by the present inhabitants of the valley as being 
racially almost identical with them originally. The expression applied by Mandinkas 
to the Jolas and Seréres is that they are bé kili’, “ all one,” and this was confirmed by 
the Wolofs. [ met with no tradition of any ancient feuds between the two races : 
it would therefore appear that the circle builders would have little to fear on account 
of wars or raids before the Wolof invasion. Hence we may expect that there would 
be no abnormal mortality among them, and in that case it may be allowable to 
attribute to them an average life as chiefs equal to the average reigns of kings in other 
countries, that is, fifteen years; but I also note the ages of the circles with a rate of 
twelve years for each pillar, 

When we apply this estimate to the number of pillars in the preceding table, 
we have at one end of the scale $15 years and at the other end 055 years, if each 
pillar commemorates only a village chief. At the twelve years’ rate the numbers 
become 252 and 444. This is such an extreme variation that it may be presumed 
that in these instances other persons are also represented by the pillars. In the 
ease of the circles with the smallest diameters, and those with the smallest total 
number of stones, from nine to fifteen, however, it would be unsafe to adopt this 
conclusion. In these last examples with nine and fifteen pillars, the number of 
years, reckoned at fifteen per burial, that is, per pillar, will be 185 and 225 
respectively, and at twelve years 108 and 180. 

Tf, again, we consider the larger groups of circles, it is quite clear that the 
members of vurious families are represented. At the most westerly village at which 
circles occur, called Gunkuru, there are two groups, one, with two circles, being close 
to the houses. The other group is about a third of a mile away or more from the 
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village; it consists of six circles, of which five are close together. The details of 
the two groupe are as follows :— 
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Inspection of this table shows that if, as is likely, the two circles near the village 
were first established. the others were constructed before all the space immediately 
surrounding them was occupied, there being only two outer pillars at one of them. 
After these two were formed, partly or wholly, the land near them may have been 
reclaimed and brought under cultivation. As such very inauspicious places as 
cemeteries would never be allowed in the cultivated lands, at a time when other 
burial grounds of this kind were required, a site was selected for them beyond the 
fields, and close to the ironstone ridge at which the stone could be quarried. The 
fact that the total outer stones at four of these presumably somewhat later circles 
are only five in number also shows, like the two first ones, that circles were set up 
while the ground round others closely adjoining them was still available for inter- 
ments, As we cannot suppose that all belonged to the family of one chief, nor 
that there were eight separate lines of chiefs in this village, each of which had its 
private burial ground, the most probable conclusion in this and other cases where 
considerable numbers of circles occur together js that several influential village 
families, or their heads, are represented in these memorials, in addition to the lire 
of chiefs, The states of other groups support this conjecture. 

At Kerbach (in Wolof, Ketbaty), there are nine circles together, close to the 
village, in one long line (Figs. 2—5). From east to west these consist of the following 
numbers of pillars :-— 
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It would seem here that the four circles numbered 3 to 6, with the largest number 
of pillars, were the earliest, and that the five terminal circles may belong to a later 
period, the line being extended at each end to receive additional burials, The 
numbers of the outer pillars are in accordance with this view. At fifteen years 
per pillar, the construction of the circle numbered 4 would occupy 340 years: at 
the twelve years’ rate this would be 432. This is so much longer than the time 
required by the others that it shows that other persons than the village chiefs were 
interred at that circle, at least. 

At Sanguli-Job there are seven cireles together, adjoining the village, in two 
lines of three and four circles, The particulars of them are as follows :— 





Totals 
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Pillars 
in Cirele, 


Totals 
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Judging by the numbers of pillars and their proximity, the last three circles 
seem to be older than the others, and it is noteworthy that the type of their pillars 
is inferior to that of all the others im this group. This is especially the case in the 
last two, where they are very short, square in section, and roughly cut, and also are 
much eroded, some of the outer pillars having crumbled into mere heaps of gravel. 
In the circles numbered 1 to 4 the stones differ m shape from these, many being 
barrel-shaped. It is probable that the first four circles commemorate only chiefs 
or heads of families. 

At Kucha there are three circles in o straight line, and one (No. 4) a short distance 
to the north of it. Their particulars are ;— 
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According to this table, the four circles may be of nearly the same age, that 
numbered 1 bemg perhaps the latest. Thus, they may have belonged to four 
different families, the head-men of which were buried at this spot. If all represented 
only consecutive village chiefs, their construction would extend to 1140 years at the 
rate of 15 years’ rule for each man, or $12 years if we allow 12 years for each person, 

At Budu there are four circles arranged in two parallel east and west rows of 
twoeach (Figs. 6—9), Their details are as follows :— 
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The circles numbered 1 and 2 consist of fine, wide, well-cut stones, mostly of 
a distinet barrel-shape, and they may be of about the same age. The small one 
numbered $ is of a different type from the others, and is almost the only circle in 
which several stones in the ring itself are of a conical form, this type being usually 
confined to menhira and pointer stones. This circle may thus belong to a different 
date, and is possibly later than the others. It cannot be supposed that such a circle, 
consisting of only eight stones, was constructed for the use of all the members of a 
family, and it may be accepted as tending, like some athers, to show that certain 
cirdles, at leaat, were established for the interment of only a line of village head-men, 


or for only the heads of important families, If the stones of these four circles be 


memorials of consecutive chiefs only, they would in all extend over a period of 
385 years at the rate of 15 years each, or 708 years at 12 years each. 

_ At Sampaso there is a similar group of four circles, arranged in two parallel 
pairs (Fig. 10), Their details are aa follows -— 
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Like those at Budu, it would seem that these are nearly contemporary, the lust 
one, with only one outer pillar, being probably of subseqnent date to the rest. 
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Apparently they commemorate only the head-men of the village or family. If all 
be memorials of only a series of consecutive chiefs, they would extend over 340 years 
at 15 years each, or 672 years at 12 years each. 

At Njef, near Kucha, there are two circles close together, with the following 
details :-— 


Totals 
x 1b, 


Totals 


Totals. « 12. 





Pillars Outer 
in Cirole. | Pillars. 


No. of Circle. | Diameter. 

















There are so few pillars at these that it is possible they were formed to com- 
memorate the burials of two successive lines of head-men, whose rule, at the average 
rate, would reach 345 years, or, at 12 years each, 276 years, a period that does not 
appear to be excessive. 

We may compare this with a single circle near Niani-Maru (Fig. 11). Its diameter 
is 18 feet; there are 11 stones in the circle and 2 outer pillars. At the rate of 15 years 
per stone its construction occupied 195 years, or at 12 years per stone 156 years, if 
these are the memorials of a single line of consecutive chiefs, as seems most 
probable. 

On a review of these particulars, it seems to me that we may arrive at the 
conclusion that while many circles were burial places reserved for consecutive village 
head-men belonging to single families, at others persons who were not head-men, or 
only subordinate head-men, appear to have been interred. There is no evidence 
available as to whether a chief's head wife or any of his other wives were buried 
near their husband. Among the present Joliis, all the adult residents in a family 
“ compound " or enclosure are buried together under the raised corn-store, They 
are all members of one family, and are ruled only by its head-man, who occupies 
a patriarchal position. When the space under one store is filled another is built. 
The single small circles found at several villages in what was the former Joli district 
show that among the ancient people a different custom prevailed probably for some 
centuries, so far as the chiefs were concerned. 

The time occupied in erecting the circles of course cannot now be definitely 
settled. The tables that I have given show that at some places it may have lasted 
from about 150 to more than 300 years, That such an estimate is not excessive is 
proved by the experience at the Cross River district, already given. The chief 
difficulty in accepting this period, which ignores the uncertain evidence of the circles 
possessing a large number of pillars, lies in the small quantity of work that it would 
provide for the stonecutters. The average number of stones in a circle is 18-14. 
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If there be 100 circles in all, there will thus be abowt 1800 pillars in them, to which 
may be added, say, 100 menhirs, making a total of 1900 stones. In two or three 
centuries this would give an average number of only 9} or 6 pillars respectively 
to be cut annually, a number which could never be sufficient to give regular 
employment to even a small party of stoneoutters. Even if such pillars. were 
prepared only occasionally, and not annually, the work could not possibly furnish 
an opportunity for others to acquire an adequate knowledge of it at these small 
quarries. 

Tt may be inferred, therefore, that the men who cut the pillars may have been 
imported for the purpose when required, from some country where skilled labour 
of this description was obtainable. Apparently it was not a country occupied by 
a negro or Bantu race, since no worked stones are to be found in such lands, so far os 
Tam aware, if we except the Rhodesian ruins. Evidently we must look elsewhere, 
that is, to aome northern country. As Nubia, with the long overland journey across 
the deserts, must probably be left out of consideration, I think we must turn to 
Libya, or one of the territories near the Mediterranean Sea. Unfortunately no 
remains which will assist in determining this matter have been discovered, and for 
the present the question as to the land from which the stonecutters came must 
remain unsolved. 

My personal feeling, in the absence of direct evidence, ia that the men may 
have been brought by early traders from some Carthaginian settlement on the coast, 
in return for supplies of ivory and other products. It is known that trading stations 
were established by the Carthaginians along the coast of North-West Africa five 
centuries or more before our era. It is stated that they were destroyed by natives 
before the Romans explored the coast in the second century B.c. It is nowhere 
mentioned that any Carthaginian traders were settled along the lower part of the 
Gambia River, but it is well within the bounds of possibility that this was the case, 
since Hanno must certainly have sailed up the river for many miles on his voyage 
of exploration. On my last passage down it from Niéni Marn early in March, the 
number of stubble or bush fires on both sides of the river, just as he mentioned them, 
afforded a striking nocturnal spectacle where they were most numerous. To have 
observed them, as he remarked, “ in all directions," Hanno's fleet must have been 
considerably higher up than the estuary, and must have spent one or more nights 
there. 

The Carthaginian traders would find far better opportunities for a Incrative 
barter with the peaceable residents along the river than with the wild nomads of 
the Atlantic coast to the north of the Senegal River. If such marts were established 
at suitable sites up the river, whence roads or paths enabled communication to be 

+ There ate several also in French territory, lying at villages along the continuations of 
the paths near which those I examined ore found. My account includes five of them which 
are at the boundary between French and English territory. 
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extended through the interior, the traders might be able to arninge for occasional 
temporary importations of a few stonecutters, in order to keep on good 
terms with the chiefs, and im return for supplies of the goods they wished 
to collect, such as the tusks of elephants and hippopotami, skins and 
antelope horns, gums, wax, honey, and just possibly gold from the mines of 

Though there are now no elephants in the country adjoining the lower part of 
the Gambia River, they were formerly numerous. Captain Stibbs, who had been 
sent to explore the river beyond what is now the boundary of our Protectorate, 
reported that while sailing back again, he saw three leagues above Jawiru an 
immense herd of “two or three hundred ” elephants, which came to the Gambia 
to drink; and five days later, a little to the west of the same station, he observed 
“4 Jarge drove " swim across the river. This was in March, 1724, Even in Mungo 
Park's time (1795) tusks were “ frequently’ picked up im the bush, and Moore 
made the same statement earlier in the century (1730). The natives informed lim 
that the elephants were found “an hundred or two hundred in a drove” (Travels, 
p. 34), 

An importation of Carthaginian artizans would account for the excellence 
of the workmanship, and also for the presence of the large number of conical pillars, 
and the carving of many with an elliptical or cartouche-shaped cross-section, 88 
well as the cutting of the two receptacles for holding oil for lights. Seals of elliptical 
and eartouche forms (the oblong with rounded ends) were in common wse in 

henician countries. It may help, also, to elucidate some peculiarities in the 
clan designs engraved on the skin of the northern Jélas of the present day, which 
do not seem to be of Negro or Bantu origin, 

Tf this suggestion regarding the outting of the pillars be adopted, we have in 
it @ criterion as to the date of the work, that is, it must have been executed. between 
5T0 wc. and 147 p.0., when Carthage was destroyed. Even if we place the date of 
Hanno’s voyage at approximately 500 2.c., there would still be some $i) years 
during which the work might be done. 

We may venture to take a glimpse into the state of this part of West Africa at 
yet anearlier period. If by the beginning of the fifth century p.¢, we find practically 
the whole country brought under cultivation and occupied by a settled agricultural 
population such as the Jélix, living in the same villages as at present, with the same 
roads or paths inte the interior, and making trading voyages up and down the river, 
‘we may safely attribute the origin of this semi-civilization in the valley to a much 
more ilistant past. We know that when the first people came from the East they 
had already progressed beyond the stage of stone weapons and tools, since none have 
been found in the valley. At the period when the circles were formed they were 
already using articles of iron; this is proved by the barbed iron head of a fishing 
spear discovered in an excavation made at one of the circles by the late Mr, Ozanne, 
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when Commissioner of that Province, and deposited by him in the British 
Museum.) 

Thus the first influx of the Seréres, followed by the Jélas, may have occurred 
before or during the second millennium n.c. ‘This would allow time for the clearing 
and development of the agricultural lands, and for the emigration of some part of 
these peoples across the Gambia and towards the Casamance River. Such a 
movement is not likely to have taken place for a long time after the first settlement 
of the country. On the other hand, we know that these settlers were making the 
yellow Fonyi pottery during the period when the stone circles were being erected, 
that is, long before the Wolof invasion and conquest of the Jala territory in the 
Gambia Valley. 

Hefore the arrival of the Roman explorers the powerful and warlike Wolof 
nation appears to have overspread the littoral tract of Senegambia, and to have 
taken over the former Libyan name of the Senegal River, the Dara, which they 
atill use. If the pillars were cut by Carthaginian workmen, the numbers in the 
circles show that the Wolof invasion of the Joli country cannot have preceded the 
fall of Carthage by very many years. When the Wolofs oceupied that tract it is 
clear that the erection of the pillars ceased. Most probably they pillaged and 
destroyed all the trading stations, 30 that the Roman explorers were unable to discover 
any trace of them in the second century n.c, 


§ 4. 

At the present day there is not any doubt that all the circles are considered by 
the resident villagers to possess a religious significance, They are universally 
believed to be the favourite haunts of the Earth Spirit, or, as these Wolof and 
Mandinka Muhammedans term him, the Earth Demon, Banko Sentané, in the 
Manditika language. 

Annual ceremonies are celebrated at them, or at one cirele out of a group, before 
and after the cultivation of the adjoining millet or ground-nut fields, in order to 
ensure the benevolent neutrality, or perhaps the more active partizanship and 
assistance, of the Earth Spirit regarding the crops to be raised : and also, after the 
reaping has taken place to offer this protector, in return, the first fruits, and their 
humble thanks for his action in guarding them, or at least in preventing the bad 
effects of an unfavourable season. Without this propitintory sacrifice it is believed that 
there would be little prospect of obtaining a satisfactory crop off the adjoining land. 

Tt is evident that we have here to deal with a deity possessing some of the 
attributes of the Bahirawa Yaka of Ceylon, the Bhairava of India, who in one of his 
aspects is a dreaded demon, considered to be the guardian of the soil and of 
everything beneath ita surface, aa well as the protector of all sacred edifices, and 


1 was informed by the chief of the district that two axeheada were alao unearthed, but 


unfortunately these cannot be traced. 
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buried treasure. A special propitiatory ceremony is there thought to be necessary 
in order to appease him when the ground is about to be excavated for any purpose, 
such sa the sinking of a well, or the unearthing of a hidden treasure that has heen 
discovered, or the digging of the foundation of « buildmg. 

When I first arrived at the Gambia to survey the pillar-circles, the belief of the 
villagers in this spirit seriously interfered with the progress of my work for some 
weeks. Doubts as to the real reason of my visit, and the possihility that some 
damage might be caused to the circles, for which reprisals might be inflicted on 
them by this spirit, led the head-men and villagers to profess ignorance of their 
existence. All the ground being at that season thickly concealed under 8 cover 
of dense tall grass where the still higher millet did not hide everythmg, it waa hopeless 
to attempt to search for the circles without local assistance ; a guide was necessary 
to lead one to each locality. Thus, when the people declared that they had no 
knowledge of the existence of such works I was helpless. The chief of the district, 
who, perhaps inadvertently, and without consulting his usual advisers, had already 
informed me that there were many circles in the neighbourhood of Kawurn, where 
I made my first stay, assured me that he was instituting inquiries for them 
throughout the tract under his control; but I had reason to suspect that he was 
in geality recommending, if not actually ordering, the people not to show me them. 
At last he produced a guide who was able to point out two circles which were not 
yery near a village. Probably by way of cooling my ardour I was also taken on 
a tramp of twelve miles on a very hot day in order to examine what proved to be 
only a concrete post erected at the point where the boundary of French Senegambia 
crossed one of the roads into the interior. 

At length, through my daily persistence in a request to be shown two cireles 
at a village called Gunkura, which I had actually partly measured on a former visit 
to the country, the chief ordered the village head-man, a Wolof, to show me them. 
The very same head-man had led me close past them when I was takon to see the 
boundary stone; and on that occasion, in response to my particular inquiries for 
them, he replied that he himself knew nothing regarding any circles at his village, 
and had not seen any. When, at last, by his superior chief's orders, he took me to 
them, I found that I had been only 6 feet from the nearest one on my way to the 
boundary pillar; but it was so completely concealed by the thick grass that it was 
imperceptible as we passed by. Having now discovered that I was not damaging 
the circles in any way, this head-man, with his memory well refreshed by a suitable 
present, next showed me a group of circles a third of a mile further from his village, 
on the side of the same path, but also invisible from it. My difficulties now seemed 
to he overcome, After he had caused them to be partly cleared, I proceeded to the 
spot, nearly four miles from my camp, in order to measure them. 

But by a strangely timed and most untoward accident my plans were almost 
wrecked for the time being. While I was engaged in recording the sizes of the 
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circles and pillars, a cry,“ Safara! Sufara!” (Fire! Fire !) arose at the village ; 
a thick cloud of smoke showed plainly that it was ablaze, and in about half an hour 
a third of the houses had been burned down. It was caused by a sudden sharp 
gust of wind that blew some sparks from a house-fire into the thatched roof, which, 
fanned by the breeze, immediately burst into » flame, 

Nothing could have heen more unfortunate for my work at the time. Only 
about three circles out of what proved to be a group of six had been cleared of the 
thick grass ani interlaced thorns which covered them, and those who had assisted 
quite readily before, now flatly refused to do any further work in clearing them. 
As for the head-man, he carefully avoided meeting me. Looking at the affair from 
the villagers’ point of view, of course, one could not blame them. Everyone 
attributed the fire to the action of the Earth Spirit, who indicated by it his anger at 
their giving me an opportunity of pottering about and deecrating his favourite 
haunts and generally annoying him. They believed that some evel More serious 
damage to them might be caused if ther ventured to neglect thia warning. It was 
only after some days that the owner of the ground on which were the circles could 
be induced partly to clear the rest of them in return for a present suited to the risk 
he incurred, so that with the assistance of my Mandinka “boy” I was able to 
complete the remainder of the work, and to obtain the necessary measurements. 
My own servants, being natives of Bathurst, more than a hundred miles distant, 
did mot share the fears of the villagers, but the inhabitants of neighbouring villages 
unanimously declared that they had no knowledge of any other circles, and, as I had 
anticipated, any further progress in that part of the country appeared to be imprac- 
ticable. After some days, however, my servants succeeded in finding one man to 
guide me to a circle about a mile and a-half away, which I had seen and examined 
on my former visit; and with that my work in this neighbourhood came to an end. 

T felt most doubtful as to the effect of this occurrence in the next district higher 
up the valley; but, luckily, when 1 moved into it, the chief proved to be a most 
intelligent man, in fact, a splendid specimen of a Wolat gentleman, whom it was a 
pleasure to meet, and who was very willing to aid me. His yiew, I fancy, was that 
the fire at Gunkuru, a place not under his jurisdiction, and in which he felt no interest, 
was on isolated incident which did not affect his part of the country. It will be 
understood that I was glad to “ let bygones be bygones,” and not to add any 
importance to it by raising any avoidable discussion regarding it, The villagers 
elsewhere appeared to hold similar opiniona of tt, I have observed in Ceylon, also, 
that while the people of one province may have 4 great dread of 
of their local deities, whether good or bad, they 
those of an adjoining province, © 

At two places only I received reminder, ‘according to native opinion, of the 
powers possessed by the Earth Spirit, but they were not sufficiently serious to affect 
the people of other villages. In the first instance, after waiting some weeks for any 


incurring the anger 
usually express no such fears regarding 
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bad effect of the Gunkuru fire to pass away completely, I had arranged with the owner 
of the ground on which stood three circles to make an excavation im one of them. 
As he admitted feeling some uncertainty regarding the opinion which the Earth 
Spirit might hold on the subject, it was settled that we should jointly earry out the 
usual formalities in the form of propitiatory offerings before commencing the digging ; 
and everything seemed to be in a satisfactory position, when, a day or two before 
the date fixed upon for the ceremony, a severe abscess appeared on his thigh, andl 
incapacitated him from taking any part in the business. His brother, who had 
agreed to help in the work, also fell sick, and was unable to leave his house ; 
it then proved to be impossible to find even one other man in the village who would 
render any assistance. As we had never progressed beyond an intention to dig, 
no further harm came of it ; butthe coincidence was interesting, and might have had 
a serious effect on my future work. 

To complete the story of my own experiences of the apparent interventions af 
this irritable and unreasonable spirit, I may mention that when I afterwards began 
an excavation at a circle in the next district, that is, as soonas I felt it would not 
be too risky to venture on another attempt, on the fourth day I gashed my left thumb 
badly, so that the hand became nearly useless for a week or more, and my hoy, who 
was assisting me, was severely blistered near the end of his right forefinger, and was 
unable to make use of that hand for digging work. The palms of all the villagera 
who were chopping the hard ground also became much blistered, and they all refused 
to work longer. To them, I have no doubt that these experiences showed 4 direct 
interference of the Earth Spirit with the work of excavation. 

Tt was remembered that some twenty vears previously Mr. Ozanne, the Com- 
missioner in charge of the province, made an excavation at one or more circles, and 
died shortly afterwards. According to native ideas, the two events were evidently 
connected. A story was also related to me of a Commissioner in another province 
who, doubtless for some satisfactory reason, caused trees to be felled in what was 
‘considered to be a sacred forest, with the result that all his servants perished within 
a year, presumably for aiding and abetting him. As the chief culprit naturally 
could not be expected to escape unpunished, the natives firmly believe that their 
master was also included in the death-roll ; but this is quite incorrect, though the 
mere report has been sufficient for their credulity, Similarly, m Ceylon it is 
commonly stated in the Sinhalese villages that whoever breaks into and niles o 
Buddhist temple or a dagaba (a relic shrine) is certain to die within @ year, auch. 
being the penalty inflicted there by this truculent, Earth Spirit ; details of several 
examples were furnished tome. With such incidents as these to confirm him in his 
beliefs, it is not surprising to find that the simple native of either Africa or the East 
remains firmly convinced of the existence and power of this unseen deity. | 

The ceremonies performed at the circles on account of the cultivation are (1) 
for the protection of the crops, and (2) the offering of the first-fruits to the Earth Spirit. 

VOL. Lit. @ 
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The dates for them are determined by the cultivator of the land near the circle, 
Saturday being the preferable day of the week. « day specially connected with demons 
in the East also, The cultivators of adjacent lands unite with the celebrant in the 
provision of the necessary offerings and the performance of the ceremonies, in order 
that their fields may share in the benefits, 

After the clearing of the grass, weeds, and brushwood from the land to be sown, 
and before any work of actual cultivation is begun at a farm, the cultivator, who, 
among the Wolofs, is usually the owner of the ground, makes a propitiatory offering 
to the Earth Spirit, the Banko Sentiné. If there be a pillar-cirele at or very near 
the farm, it is always selected as the site for the ceremony, on account of its being 
the favourite resort of the Earth Spirit; otherwise a shady tree or ant-hill is 
utilized. For the offering or sacrifice the following things are necessary : a black 
animal. to wit, a cock as a minimum live-offering, or, better still, a black Tam, or, 
best of all, a black bull calf; (2) liquors of various sorts, especially European or 
other fermented spirit (dole), as well as palm wine from the wine palm, the “ran” 
palm (Borassws), and the dwarf palm, or such of these as can be obtained ; (3) new 
cooking utensils such as pots and calabashes. No women may be present or take 
part in the ceremony. 

The offerings, after being brought to the site selected for the service, are first 
consecrated to the use of the Earth Spirit by the celebrant, but I have no account 
of this preliminary detail. All who take part in the ceremony first purify them- 
selves by washing, and this is repeated on their return home, before entering their 
houses. The larger mest offerings are made when a sufficient number of men join 
together to be able to consume all the flesh at the spot after the offering is made, 
a8 none must be brought away, or left uneaten. 

The most important part of the ceremony consists of the sacrifice of the live- 
offering, and the presentation of ita blood. This animal is brought inside the circle, 
and the throat is cut there by the celebrant, with a knife. The flowing blood is 
caught in a large new calabash brought for the purpose, and is sprinkled over the 
whole ground of the circle, and over the stone pillars, as well as over each of the 
persons who are present, and the bottles or pots of liquor and the cooking utensils. 

The animal is then plucked or flayed, cut up, and the flesh is cooked by boiling 
on the apot, inside the circle. After small parts of the flesh, including tome of the 
liver, have been reserved and offered to the Spirit, all the rest of the meat is eaten 
up by the party, nothing but the bones being left. These are caleined in the fire, 
and buried with the meat-offerings in a recess or hole dug inside the circle to receive 
them. The liquid offerings are also poured into the hole. the bottles or pots con- 
taining them being usually broken against ono of the pillars, The pieces are carried 
away, but fragments of them are often to be seen at the base of a pillar. 

The owner of the site, who is the interested cultivator, ix the celebrant on such 
an occasion, He makes an extempore prayer to the Spirit when the offering is 
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presented, requesting the Banko Sentané to accept if, and to be favourable to the 
offerers. He petitions this deity not to be offended at the cutting and disturbance of 
the soil for the cultivation, to guard the sacrificers’ crops grown on their farms, 
and to cause them to yield an abundant return. He is also in return promised 
an offering of the first-fruits when the crops are gathered, After this the 
party go home, feeling that they have taken the best step towards obtaining 4 
good yield from the land. The cultivation may now be commenced at any suitable 
The offering of the first-fruits is a very simple one. After the crops have been 
collected, the party of men reassemble at the circle, bringing with them a very 
amall quantity of each of the products gathered. These have been already husked 
and cleaned at the village by the women. They consist of ground-muts, maize, 
beans, and the various kinds of millet, which include basd, the large white millet 
{the Egyptian durch), findo, a red millet resembling it, but smaller, and the spiked 
millets with bulrush-like heads, sund, m&jé, and sinyd. These are formally 
offered to the Spirit, and are then collected into a ball, and buried in a hole dug in 
the circle. did not obtain a record of the actual words used in making the offerings, 
my Mandiika “boy” being almost unacquainted with English, and unable to 
furnish me with an intelligible translation of the Wolof expressions employed, This 
is not a matter of great importance, since it wna stated that each celebrant makes 
wae of those words which ocour to him as suitable. But the general meaning 1s 
everywhere the same. 

For some unexplained reason, unless it be due to a feeling that there is an 
element of mystery involved in the ceremony, a5 the exclusion of the women 
indicates, [ found it impossible for a long time to obtain the account of these details 
which I have given, everyone stating that he had no acquaintance with the ceremony. 
At length an intelligent Wolof guided me to a distant circle where only my 
Mandittka “ boy” was present ; and observing that he had been delivered into my 
hands providentially, as it were, 1 took advantage of the opportunity, and, at a 
mere venture, insisted that he should give me an account of the proceedings befare 
T would allow him to return home, notwithstanding that he had already denied all 
knowledge of them. By this time I had learnt that the native of West Africa, like 
the native of the East, appreciates the advantage and comfort of dissembling when 
he thinks the oceasion renders the concealment of the truth desirable, After 
considerable hesitation my guide reluctantly admitted that he himself was a 
celebrant at such a service, and then, no local witness being present, he proceeded 
to supply me with the information I have given. I had been told by my Manditika 
servants that an offering is made before the work of cultivation is begun. It was 
afterwards an easy matter, armed with this knowledge, to obtain confirmation of the 
details at other villages, and to ascertain that the same ceremony is universally 
celebrated throughout the Gambia Valley and the neighbouring territories, even 

Q2 
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as far as the Sierra Leone hinterland. Mandinkas, Fulas, Wolofs, Jolis and Seréres 
all perform it. 

On my previous visit to the colony I was informed—wrongly, as the foregoing 
particulars show—in reply to special inquiries, that no religious ceremonies were 
practised at the Gambia circles; but my Mandinka interpreter on that occasion 
stated that he had observed some women going to offer certain prayers, which might 
possibly be for children, at the circles which he said he had seen in Timbi. 1 found 
nearly all the Gambia circles so thickly overgrown with the matted tall grass and 
thorny creepers as to make it evident that no use had been made of them for such 
purposes during many months, at least. As there were also no tracks leading to 
them, it seemed improbable that any ceremony other than those connected with 
the cultivation is ever performed at them in these days, at any rate, in the Gambia 
valley. This agrees with the information that was furnished by the villagers. It 
appears, therefore, that the ceremonies performed at the present day at the circles 
are not in any way connected with the purpose for which they were erected. There 
is no evidence that the ceremonial is a relic of a traditional offermg originally 
presented annually to the spirits of the dead chiefs, and now diverted to the Earth 
Spirit ; in fact, the pillars are not recognized as the memorials of any dead persons. 
Some people even term the circles “ houses,” and are of opinion that these pillars 
were the posts in the walls of the dwellings of the head men of the prehistoric 
inhabitants. With a bold disregard of chronology, they say that originally the pillars 
stood considerably higher than at present ; but with a view to ejecting the occupants, 
Allah, at the supplication of a number of faithful Muhara priests, caused them to 
shrink to their present dimensions. . 








THE PLEISTOCENE DEPOSITS AND THEIR CONTAINED PALO- 
C FLINT IMPLEMENTS AT FOXHALL ROAD, IPSWICH. 





Pant —Tur Geotocy or THe Deposits REVEALED IN THE Excavations ms 1922. 


By P. G. H. Boswatt, A.R.CS., D.Sec., University of Liverpool. 


1—Loeation of the Site. ‘ 

‘Tae site of the excavation is that of the old brickyard known variously as the 
Derby Road Brickyard (because of its proximity to Derby Road Station, Ipswich), 
the Valley Brickyard, or perhaps best as the Foxhall Road Brickyard, on account 
of its situation on that road. The site is located 1} miles E.N-E. of Ipswich 
Railway Station. Brickmaking has been abandoned for several years, and the 
field is now the property of Mesers, E. R. & F. Turner, whose works partly occupy 
the site, The sections are at the present time almost entirely obscured ; but for 
many years, whilst they were open, they were well known to both Mr. J. Reid Moir 
and the writer. 

The site lies at the bottom of an oval-shaped hollow, occupied at the surface 
largely by brickearth and partly by gravels of glacieluvial character The 
outcrop of brickearth was proved by the writer, as a result of 6-inch mapping in 
1910-11, to extend as far as the racecourse loam pits on the south, a total length 
of more than } mile; the average breadth of the outcrop is about 200 yards. 
Flanking the brickearth at the northern end are glacieluvial gravels resting on the 
so-called “ Middle Glacial" sands and gravels, which contain seams of brickearth, 
The outcrop of loam or brickearth and the basin-shaped hollow have thus a general 
N.N.W.-S.S.E. trend, and the outcrop 4s mapped follows closely that indicated on 
the Old Series 1-inch Geological Survey Map, sheet 48 N.E. 

The site, which, as mentioned above, lies at approximately the lowest part of 
the hollow, has an altitude of almost 120 feet above O.D. The plateau around, 


<The term “ glacieluvial” was suggested by Professor J. W. Gregory to counote those 
irregular gravel deposite Inid down from a sheet of water, proceeding from melting ice, rather 
than a river. Trans, Glasyouw Geol, Soc., vol. xiv (1911-12), p. 210, and Geogr, Journ., vol. xt 
(1912), p. 169; also Quart, Journ, Geol. Soc., vol. ixix (1914), p. 583. 
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composed of glacial sand and gravel, is at an average height of 130 to 
140 feet. 

The exact position in the brickfield at which the excavation was made was 
that suggested by Mr. Moir and agreed to by Mr. I. 8. Double, Lecturer in Geolory 
at the University of Liverpool, and myself. |We were all familiar with the old 
brickfield workings and the site of the excavations carried out subsequently by 
Miss Layard and Mr. Reginald Smith. The exact choice of site was made more 
difficult by the knowledge that much of the brickfield had previously been turned 
over, but the wisdom of Mr. Moir’s sngvestion is evident from the account here 
presented of the results obtained. 


Il.— Previous Laterature. 


Mention should be made of the most important papers dealing with the geology 
of the site. In 1877, in a paper entitled “Observations on the Later Tertiary 
Geology of East Anglia,” Messrs, Wood and Harmer! referred certain deposits of 
brickearth in Suffolk to the Contorted Drift (“ Lower Glacial ") and accounted for 
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FIG. 1.—SKETCH-MAP SHOWING TILE SITE (IS Black) OF THE ExcAYATION, 


their outcrops by suggesting that they were impersistent beds with a donie-shuped 
surface protruding through the “ Middle Glacial” sands, Amongst other sections 
in illustration of this structure they represented one (Fig. 21, Section xx, p. lt) 
passing from the Orwell Valley through Kespgrave, On this section the Foxhall 
Road site would be close to the point indicated as “ Distised brick pit, 4 mile east 
of Cauldwell Hall." In 1903 and the succeeding years Mics N, F. Layard described 


* Quart. Journ, Geol. Soc, vol. xxxiii (1 a7), p. T4. 
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in the Journal of the Anthropological Inatitute (vol. xxxiii, 1903, p. 41; vol XXXIV; 
1904, p. 306; and vol, xxxvi, 1908, p. 933), her excavations and discoveries of 
flint implements and bones at the site. Specimens of the various beds, including 
the boulder clay at the base of the series, are preserved, together with some of the 
implements, in the Natural History Museum, High Street, Ipswich. In a note on 
Miss Layard’s 1904 paper Clement Reid stated (loc. ci., p. 43), “I feel sure that 
the brickearth and implements are newer than the boulder clay, for the brickearth 
near its base is full of washed and reconstructed boulder clay material.” The 
section tecorded by Miss Layard was as follows — 





ft. ims. 
Red gravel ae 4 = 3 4 6 
White earthelay =... ais = zs “4 5 6 
White sandy clay a ve 1 06 
Paleolithic floor—ted gravel stain. 
White earth clay =. . os a a as 2: 6 
Sand and gravel (containing bones of mammoth, 
deer and ox, and a tooth of rhinoceros) i 0 
White earthy clay 5 #0 
Yellow clay 3 (0 
Loamy gravel 1 0 
Steong brown elay 2 0 
Chalky boulder clay -- 4 0 
+) 





The implements found by Miss Layard were of late Acheulian character, and are 
dealt with by Mr. Moir on p. 252 ff. 

Whilst Miss Layard’s investigations were proceeding, I had numerous 
opportunities of visiting the brickfield, and at the time suggested (independently 
of my old friend Clement Reid) that the brickearth, instead of bemg a mound of 
the Contorted Drift (Lower Glacial "’) protruding through the “ Middle Glacial ” 
sands and gravels, lay as a lenticular mass in a hollow in the latter, protecting at 
the bottom « deposit of Chalky Boulder Clay (“ Upper Glacial “), An excavation 
made about 1908 or 1909 in a part of the brickfield later occupied by a pond, proved 
the occurrence below the brickearth of what I then eonsidered to bé Chalky- 
Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay. Unfortunately, 1 did not preserve the specimen 
I brought away. 
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My views on the sequence of deposits in the brickfield were published in 1914 
in a paper dealing with all the occurrences of similar brickearths in Suffolk, which, 
it was contended, lay in isolated lake-like hollows on the plateau. The sections 
there given (Fig. 10, p. 135) across the area under discussion is reproduced here 





150 ft. o.w. 
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FIG. 1A.—SECTION ACHOSS FOXHALL ROAD BRICKFIELD, trswica.—P. G. H. Howell. 


1. Probable position of Eocene deposits. 2. Probable position of Red Crag. 
3. Glacial Sand and Gravel. Black: Chalky-Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay. 
4. Brickearth, becoming gravelly and disturbed in upper part. 


(Reproduced by permiasion of the Cowncil of the Geologists’ Association.) 


(Fig. 14), for the recent excavation has, I believe, borne out my interpretation. My 
friend the late F. W. Harmer agreed with most of my conclusions, and abandoned 
his earlier view as to the age of the brickearth, A sketch, or rather drawing to 
seale, which I made of the top glacieluvial-like gravel at the eastern side of the 





rl. |R—SECTION oF UPrEe GLACIAL DEPOSITS, TOXHALL Roan BRICEFIELD, 
teswicn.—P. G. H. Boswell, 


(Aboot 0 feet high and 50 feet long, only about 40 feet being shown.) 
(Reproduced by permission of the Council of the Geoloyists’ Association.\ 


brickfield (aspect of section S.W.), since excavated and obscured, was 
reproduced as Fig. 11, p. 136, of the paper cited. The disturbed nature 
of the beds, the wisps of boulder clay and loam, ete, huve @ con- 
siderable significance in view of Mr. Moir’s discoveries of implements in 


_ _* "On the Occurrence of the North Sea Drift (Lower Glacial) and certain other Brickearths 
in Suffolk,” Proc. Geol. Assoc. vol. xxv, p. 121. 
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the gravel (see p. 242). The paper just cited was followed, two years later, 
by one on the petrological characters (notably the mechanical and mineral 
composition) of the North Sea Drift and other (Upper Glacial) brickearths.’ An 
endeavour was made in this paper to show that the mechanical composition 
of the two series of deposits was very different. The composition of a sample ¥ 
of reddish brickearth from the Foxhall Road brickfield wus stated in Table FE on 
p. 88. , 
Finally, following on further exeavations carried out by him in an attempt 
to clear up the archmological difficulties of the sequence, Mr. Reginald Smith 
published a paper in the Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association, entitled ; 
*Timplements from Plateau Brickearth at Ipswich” (vol. xxxii, 1921, p. 1). : 
Carefl records were made of the strata revealed by the excavation, and the 
implements found were described. ‘The section did not differ essentially from. that ' 
recorded by Miss Layard, but thinning-out, transgression and a general northerly ol 
dip of the deposits were observed. Mr. Smith desired, though for what reacon 7 
not clear to me, to make the site that of an ancient river-channel, and was also 





inclined to revert to the old view that Lower Glacial deposits were present. 

No evidences was given in support of a fluvintile origin or Lower Glacial age 

for the deposits, and no attempt was made to review and criticize the evidence : 
on which previously expressed conclusions were based. ‘The. conchiding sentences 

of the paper may, in the light of the recent excavations, be quoted with 
interest :— ; 

“The latest sloping deposit against which abuts the dark grey brickearth 1 
evidently of St, Acheul date; and it is logical to associate the contorted gravel 
above with a severe glaciation, which evervone recognizes in the period af 
Le Moustier. But Mr. Reid Moir's recent finels in the Chalky Boulder Clay, north of 
Tpawich, hawe convinced Professor Marr that the deposit in question dates from 
Le Mouatier times. Hence the material at the bottom of the boring cannot have 
been Chalky Boulder Clay but (presumably) North Sea Drift—a return to the position 
of 1877. What say the geologists?” 

Hitherto the geologists have not repliod, but the result of the recent 
excavation has been to demonstrate the correctness of their contentions, 
and to prove that the material at the bottom of the boring is typical 
Chalky Boulder Clay. In any wise the finding of North Sea Drift there 
would nothave been a return to the position of 1877, for, in their published 
aceount, Wood and Harmer dealt only with the briekearths in which Acheulian . 
implements were Inter discovered, and not with any Boulder Clay underlying ¥ 
them. . 


rs 
= 
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1 Pree, Geol. Assoc, vol, xxvii (1915), p- 79, 
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Ill.—The Geological Succession proved in the recent Excavations. 

The following table is compiled from notes made by 
Mr. Moir and myself. Mr, I. §. Double also visited the ex- 
cavyations from time to time, and concurs in the description of 
the deposits here given (Fig, 2), The thicknesses were estimated 
by myself and later measured up by Mr. Moir. Here I should 
like to pay a tribute to the extreme care with which Mr. Moir 


measured, described and sampled the deposits, and to the 
accuracy of his records. 


Seale, 4 feet to 1 inch, 


Bed No, ft. ins, 
I, Sandy surfacesoil .. 0k toe about 2 7 
2. Fine reddish gravel with pockets of sand passing into 
and (*) incorporated with obo Seka resi ase gy iS 
3. Stony reddish, mottled sandy clay, with grey patches 
= “Pug” one o> tee ++0 +e a wm o.0 
4. Laminated dove-coloured brickearth, weathering yellow- 
t brown : somewhat sandy in parts (with darker hands, 
44, near the surface), passing into... 7 86 0) op 8 
5. Blaish brickearth with scattered stones, resting on 
irregular aurface of ies we tae as otes w 7O 
6. Sandy brickearth 2.0 0. ke eee » 1/0 
7. Gravelly and sandy joam ... seek! side =i aS WA 
8. Sandy loam with few signs of bedding PS ee 
9. Gravelly, sandy and clayey band... |. ... ned 0 6 
10, Mottled clayey loam with much water ... dd 0 6 
11, Sandy clay with chalk fragments ; very like a sandy 
WOOTEN a i es | et ee ee + 2 6 
12. Shingly gravel —. <0 8 ie rr ites he VD 
Limit of excavation. 
13. Reddiah loamy sand ow Ww “eas +. boredfor 5 @ 
14. Dark grey boulder clay with many chalk pebbles and 
some derived Jurassic shells .. 


eee oer bored 2 6 


31 64 





The excavations were carried down to the top of Bed 
No. 13, when serious water trouble stopped further operations ; 
it was at this stage that my last visit to the site was made. 
Mr. Moir then put down a 4-inch borehole and proved the 
thickness of Bed No. 13 and the presence of 2 feet 6 inches of 
Bed No. 14, preserving a large sample of the latter for 
examinaton and future reference. It would have been 
desirable to continue the borehole until the Bed No. 14 had 
been pierced. in order to discover what deposit underlay it, 
but the thickness of drift in similar hollows in East Anglia 
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had sometimes proved so great, and the excavation had already cost so much, 
that it was reluctantly decided to discontinue the boring. 


IV.—The Petrological Character of the Strata. 


(a) General Ethology. 

Bed No. 1.—Sandy surface soi! and subsoil, consisting of grey-brown slightly 
loamy sand with small pebbles of flint and quartzite and ferruginons pellets. 

Bed No. 2.—Reddish-brown gravel with a sandy matrix; pebbles staal! and 
consisting of broken or rounded flint, vein quarts and pale quartzite. 

Bed No. 3.—Mottled reddish-brown and grey loam, with occasional pebbles of 
flint having a white or bluish surface; vein quartz also occurs. 

Bed No. 4.—Tough grey clayey brickearth, with rare tiny white flint pebbles, 
3 or 4 mm. in diameter. 

Bed No. 4a.—Similar to No. 4, but with darker streaks which become white on 
ignition and are, therefore, probably due to organic matter. 

‘Bed No. 5,—Brownish-grey brickearth with rare flint pebbles having a brown 
patina. 
Bed No, 6—Very sandy brickearth containing rare flints with bluish or whitish 

Bed No. 7—Pale-coloured mealy and loamy sand with gravel composed of 
flint-pebbles or brown, white and black fragments, frequently showing fractured 
surfaces. 

Bed No, 8.—Sandy grey loam with brown patches ; flint pebbles not uncormmon, 
with surfaces white and black. 

Bed No, 9.—Sandy and gravelly clay contaimng many flint pebbles, white and 
brown ; also vein quartz and clear quartz. 

Bed No. 10—Clayey brickearth, mottled in brown and deep grey tinta 
containing tiny flint fragments, 

Bed No. 11.—Brown sandy clay containing small fragments of chalk. 

Bed No, 12.—Shingly flint gravel with dark brown sandy matrix. 

Bed No. 13.—Reddish-brown loamy sand, containing many rounded and 
polished quartz grains, flint chips, portions of silicified shells and other fragments 
of derived fossils. 

Bed No. 14—Dark grey tough boulder clay with abundant chalk pebbles and 
occasional fragments of derived Jurassic shells. 


(6) Mechanical Composition. 
In view of the irregular character of some of the deposits it was felt that 
mechanical analyses would hardly give a true idea of the composition. Such 








- 
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analyses, however, obtained by sieving the coarser grades and elutriating the finer 
of the more regular beds, are as follow ;— 


Percentage Weights, 


—- 


a 
o 
in 


r. OS. MS. FS, on. fs, e 
Greater Greater | Greater Greater | Greater | Greater 
Bed No. than 1 | than 0-5 | than 0-25 | than 0-1 | than 0-05 | than 0-01 | Lees than 
and less | andiess | and less | andless | and less | and leas 0-01, 
than 2. than 1. | than 0-5. | than 0-25.) than 0-1. | than 0-05. 
nn 
el ne 3-1 21-4 48-4 9-9 as | og 
$e al Be 4-7 12-2 10-9 7-5 32-4 30-8 
| ar 0-s 1-6 4-6 3-5 7-9 32-4 40-2 
SB “th ah 4°3 78 18-1 13-8 11-8 27°65 16-7 
6. ea 1-7 6-7 25-9 6-0 14-5 25-3 9-9 
EE <e a 4-5 13-3 B5-4 20-8 0-8 11-9 4-3 
| ra ox 3-9 7-o 19-4 42-5 8:7 25-1 22-5 
Ww iL a" 0-68 oS 1-5 2-7 0-7 17-3 76-6 
RB £3 Aen 0-5 2-2 9-3 8-7 11-5 37-9 29-0 
TR sw $24 1-0 3-6 14-6 10-4 37-2 17-5 6-7 
24 ed 1-6 2-2 5-2 7-3 7-6 21-8 54-3 


a Eee 

Diameters in mm. All samples sieved to 2 mm., which ix the upper limit of sand grades. 
V.C.S.= very coarse sand; C.S.< coarse sand; M.S. = medium sand; FS. = fine sand; 
.8. = very fine sand or coarse silt; fs. = fine silt; c. = clay. 


To give some idea of the composition of the gtavelly portion of some of the 
deposits. the following determinations were made by sieving (lower size-limit for 
gravel grades, 2 mm. diameter) :-— 





{c) Mineral Composition. 


The samples were treated in the usual manner, being washed free from clay 
and fine silt and screened free from gravel. They were then separated into crops of 
Varions densities, and into further groups by means of the electro-magnet. 

The following list of minerals identified is not to be regarded as exhaustive. 
Practically all the minerals mentioned are abundant and typical of the deposits. 
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Whilst the proportion of particular minerals varied somewhat in the different beds 
examined (Nos, 3, 4, 6, 8, 1% and 14), the general assemblage was the same 


throughout. 

Cube. Tetragonal. Hexagonal, Monoclinic. 
Garnet. Rutile. Apatite. Actinolite. 
Magnetite. Zircon. Calcite. Augite. 
Pyrite. Timenite. Biotite- 

Quartz. Chiorite. 
Tourmaline. Epidote, 
Glaucophane. 
Hornblende. 
Musgovite. 
Orthoclase. 
Sphene. 
Orthorhombie. Triclumte. Cementing materials, agyregates, ec. 
(1) Chiastolite. Anorthoclase- Limonite. 
Marcasite. Kyanite. Micaceous aggregates. 
(?) Sillimanite Plagioclase. 
Staurolite. 
Topaz. 


Garnet is an exceedingly abundant mineral, and occurs in grains of all sizes 
‘up to 0-5 mm. diameter. li varies in colour from colourless to brown-pink and 
purplish-pink. Crystal form 1s not commonly seen, many grains are rounded, 
others are irregular and embayed. 

Magnetite is, excepting the limonitie cement, the most abundant iron oxide, 
the grains displaying the uaual ehoractets. Some cubical crystals of the mineral 
have been observed. 

Pyrite occurs abundantly in well-shaped small brassy crystals, frequently 
octahedral. 

‘Rutile i & common constituent, the grains being of all sats and shapes. The 
colowe varies from yellow to a deep red-brown. 

“Zircon is, as usual, an abundant mineral. 

Apatite is not uncommon, but is apparently disappearing by solution, most af 
the grains having a somewhat rounded form or being rounded prisms. 

Caloite.in well-shaped thombs is frequently seen. Shell fragments also occur. 

IImenite (Titanoferrite) 8 always present, but is subordinate in amount to 


| Quarts is one of the most: abundant constituents, making up a large portion of 
the “light” crop, Both opaque vein quartz and clear grains occur. 


i 
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Tourmaline is always present as brownish-grey comparatively small grains or 
prisms (0-1 mm,). Blue and pinkish grains also occur. It is, however, less 
abundant than garnet, hornblende, epidote and other minerals. 

Moaressite in irregular dull brassy aggregates has been noted. 

Staurolite is moderately abundant, the smaller grains (0-1 mm.) showing 
irregular fracture and a delicate pale golden colour; the larger graina (0-2 to 0-3 mm. 
diameter) are usually rounded and display deep golden-brown tints and marked 
pleochroism. 

Topaz is ocasionally present as colourless, approximately basal, fakes (0-3 mm. 
in diameter). 

Actinolite in colourless to pale green aggregates of fibres, with an extinction 
up to 15°, is frequently seen. 

Augite is present in somewhat irregular almost colourless prains. 

Biotite, displaying the usual characters of basal flakes, occurs occasionally. 

Chlorite, in blue-green almost isotropic flakes, of positive sign, is generally present. 

Epidote is an abundant constituent. It has two chief habits—as highly-rounded 
large grains (0-2 mm.) of rich yellow-green colour, displaying marked pleochroism 
and as smaller angular grains or cleavage flakes of a more delicate tint or even 
colourless, 

Glaueophane is not common, The flakes so identified possess a good cleavage, 
a purple to blue pleochroism, and are biaxial. 

Hornblende is exceedingly abundant as cleavage flakes of all sizes (up to 0-4 mm. 
diameter), and displays various tints of green and bluish-green. The deep blue-green 
to blne tints of certain grains suggest that a sodic variety resembling riebeckite is 
present. 

Muscovite is very plentiful. The basal flakes are frequently large and rounded 
(0-4 mm. in diameter). 

Orthoclase Felspar is not so abundant as plagioclase, The vrains are clear and 
little altered. 

Sphene, in the form of yellow-brown grains, is a rare constituent, 

Plagioclase Felspar, in clear or kaolinized grains, ia practically as abundant as 
quartz. Many of the grains have a refractive index about equal to that of quartz, 
but are biaxial, They show no twinning, and glassy grains predommate. The 
“chequered appearance characteristic of anorthoclase has also been observed in 
some grains. 

Kyanite is variable in its occurrence, At times it is abundant. The form is 
that of well-marked rectangular cleavage flakes, 0-2 mm. long, 

Limonitic and mieaceous aggregates, and grains full of inclusions, which may be 
referred to chiastolite, also occur. 

The richness of the assemblage described above and the character of many of 
the minerals leave no doubt in the mind of a worker on the petrology of sediments 
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that the deposits are of glacial origin. In no other British deposits is this rich 
type of residue, drawn from many varied sources, found. At present we are unable 
to distinguish lower glacial from upper glacial deposits by means of the heavy 
minerals. The records are here given, however, for future reference. 


V.—Suggestions regarding the Geological History of the Deposits. 

That the whole series of beds desctibed above represent a filled-in hollow, the 
approximate limits of which are indicated by the outerop of brickearth, is strongly 
supported by the record of a boring for water made recently by Messrs. E. R. and 
F. Turner at their works adjoining the site of the excavations. By the courtesy 
of Messrs. Turner, I am able to quote here the record (which has hitherto not been 
published). Notes by myself are placed in aquare brackets. The interpretation 
of the beds reached in the borehole is based on the descriptions given in the record 
and on a knowledge of the character, thickness and height above Ordnance datum 
of the various deposits in the neighbourhood. 


Beds passed through in boring Well at the Works of Messrs. E. R. and FP. Turner, 
Porhall Road, Ipswich [about 120 feet OD-]. 


Thickness. pth. 

ft. ins. ft. ine. 

Made-up ground 12 0 12 0 

ote ; a Sand 3660 48 0 
[Drift 50 feet 9 inches and base Balint. = 1 6 9 6 
of Red Crag (?)] Hard grey flint .. 1 3 nO 9 
Claystone 2 0 52 9 

reas and as Saeed a clay.. 42 0 oo 9 
hed, 45 feet 3 inches] Quartz and rock 1 3 96 0 
[Reading Beda, 21 feet] Mottled clay 7 71 0 17 0 
[Thanet Beds, 12 feet] Loamy green sand ss 12 0 129 0 
Chalk .. oa =f 121 0 250 (U 


The well is lined with 182 feet 6 inches of G-inch tubes. 
The water-level is 109 feet 


(Signed) Cyan G. Carcurote, 
Architect and Surveyor. 


tOn thia point and on assemblages of minerals from glacial deposits. see Proc. (reol. slesoe., 
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Although the well is only 192 yards due south of the site of the excavations 
here described, it will be noted that no strata corresponding to brickearths or 
boulder clay were pierced. The suggested grouping of the Beds plices the surface 
of the Chalk at 9 feet below Ordnance datum, that of the Thanet Beds at 4 fect 
above Ordnance datum, and that of the London Clay at 70 feet above Ordnance 
datum. All these results secord well with my previous determinations) and the 
thicknesses of the Thanet Beds and Reading Beds are precisely what one would 
predict. The thickness of the London Clay is little less than might have been 
Predicted. Other features of the record also help to make it clear that the Eovens 
deposits are in their proper position and undisturbed. Whether the Red Crag is 
Present or not is uncertain; if present, its thickness is equally in doubt. The 
upper part of the boring seems to have been made in the glacial sand and gravel 
which forms the surrounding plateau. The houndary of the old lake-like hollow, 
therefore, seeme to have passed north-eastwards of the borehole, 

it will be noted from the records of the excayations by Mr. Moir (p. 284) and 
Miss Layard (p. 231) how close is the agreement a3 to the depth at which the dark 
chalky boulder clay was reached, namely 28 feet 10 inches and 27 feet Tespectively 
below the surface. 

The climatic conditions indicated by the beds miay now be considered, begining 
with the earliest. Bed No. 14 js indubitably # glacial boulder elay contaming 
abundant chalk. As Mr. Moir noted at the time of the boring, it also contained 
derived Jurassic débris such as fragments of oyster shells. In washing down the 
boulder clay T found numerous frasments of this character. The dark grey colour, 
the toughness, mechanical compositiun (p. 256) and derived Jurassic shells all 
confirmed the opinion formed from simples obtained prior to 1M10, that the deposit 
was Chalky-Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay (Upper Glacial), Miss Lavard's records and 
Clement Reid's notes also bear out this identification, Miss Layard observed the 
presence of a lump of Red Chalk in the boulder clay, and remarked that in the same 
clay from another part of the pit, Gryphea meurea, belemnites, oolite and voleanic 
tuff occurred. Although Clement Reid, in describing the Cromer Till (Lower Glacial) 
of the Norfolk cliffs, reeorded Jurassic (Kimmeridgic and Lisssic) débris,* such 
material is rare in inland sections of Lower Glacial deposits, On the other hand, 
Red Chalk, oolite and derived J urassic shells are characteristic of the Chalky Boulder 
Clay (Upper Glacial) of East Anglia. Moreaver, if the boulder clay at the bottom 
af the Foxhall Road hollow were Lower Glacial, we should naturally expect it to be, 
as I have previously indicated? of the Norwich brickearth type and not that of 
the Cromer Till or Contorted Drift. The latter type is confined to the Cromer 
ridge, and has never been observed south of ii, The homotaxially-equivalent becl, 

* Qucrt, Journ. (teol, Soe., vol. lexi (1018), Pp. 46, and Plate fi. 


+ 4 ‘The Geology of the Country around Cromer,’' Mew, ‘eol, Survey, 1882, Dp 87, 
* Pree. Geol. Assoc, val, xxv (1014), p. 149, 
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of central and southern Norfolk and northern Suffolk (and here it may be noted that 
the deposit has never been proved to occur far south of the border between the 
two counties) is the Norwich Brickearth. This deposit is of a different type from 
that at Cromer, Ft is decalcified (chalk pebbles only rarely occurring), very sandy, 
brownish-grey or brownish-red to yellow, with sparsely-seattered boulders, The 
latter frequently include erratics of igneous anc metamorphic rocks. Derived 
fragments of Pleistocene shells often occur, but neither these nor foraminifera were 
found in washing Bed No. 14. 

The deposit at Foxhall Road shows none of the features just mentioned, which 
are characteristic of the North Sea Drift; on the contrary, it displays all these of 
the Chalky-EKimmeridgic Boulder Clay, 

Bed No. 13, which follows, is a typical glacial sand, its coarser débriv being 
similar to that in the boulder clay below, 

Bed No. 12 is a gravel consisting almost entirely of flint. These deposits 
(Nos, 12 and 13) appear to have been laid down from the flood waters of retreating 

Bed No, 11 possesses some of the aspects of a sandy boulder clay. ] cannot 
regard it as anything but « glacial deposit, wlthough it may have been laid down m 
water. Bedding could not be observed in the section, and, so far as its coarser 
constituents are concerned, it is badly graded. 

Bed No. 10 yielded evidence of qitister conditions, possibly following on 
iee-retreat when brickearths similar to the washed-out material of the boulder clay 
were Inid down in pools in almost still water; for, from the mechanical analysis 
(p. 236) it is evident that a current: of only 1/10 mm. per second (or about 14 inches per 
hour) would carry away more than three-quarters of it in suspension, 

Bed No. 9 shows a recurrence of more active conditions, water travelling with 
at least a velocity of 2 miles per hour being required to transport the bulk of the 
material. 

Reds Noa, 8 and 7 indicate oscillation in the activity of flow and transport, 
No. 7 resembling No. 9. 

Beds Nos. 6 and 5 yield evidence of the waning of activity and the 
deposition of successive sandy and silty material which becomes more clayey 
above, 

Bed No. 4 agai indicates almost still-water conditions, a velocity of less than 
2 mm. per second (or about 25 inches per hour) being sufficient, once the material 
was in suspension, to carry away over 80 per cent. of it. The mixture of apparent 
organic matter in this deposit suggests the presence and decay of vegetation near 
at hand. 

Bed No. 3 indicates the passage of a faster current bringing in a small quantity 
of sand, and probably heralding the torrential conditions under which partions of 
Bed No. 2 were deposited. 
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Bed No. 2. From the mechanical analysis it will be observed that almost 
80 per cent. of this bed consisted of coarse gravel, Combining the observations 
made upon it prior to and during the recent excavations, we note the following 
important points with regard to this deposit :— 


1. It is an unstratified gravel of glacieluvial character, 


2. Its constituent boulders and pebbles are battered and strinted. The 
striations are precisely similar to those found on erratics. 


3. Tt contams wisps of boulder clay. 


4. [t is mixed with sand and brickearth, the whole haying in places suffered 
notable contortion. 


The above characteristics suggest very strongly a recrudescence of cold, if not 
glacial, conditions. The contorted nature of the beds mizht be due vo one or more 
of the following causes: (a) slipping on the side of a hill, or on the slopes of a valley, 
whilst the mass was still sodden with water; (6) decalcification and collapse in 
consequence of the removal of chalk or limestone pebbles. or caleareous matrix: 
{c) collapse resulting from the thawing-out of ice when the whole mass was in a 
condition resembling “ dirt-bands “ in the bottom of an ice-sheet ; or (@) contortion 
of a sequence of gravel, sand, and brickearth by a tongue of advancing ice. 

These possible explanations may be considered yeriatim, (a) The present elevation 
of the plateau is only about 10 to 20 feet above that of the gravel, and the gradient 
of the sides of the hollow is too low for slipping. There is no evidence that any 
adjoining parts of the plateau stood at a much hieher level and have been denuded 
away. It seems to me, therefore, that this explanation must be rejected. (b) To 
yield the considerable amount of contortion by reduction of the volume of the 
deposits consequent on solution of challt or limestone, the quantity of the latter 
must have been very great—poasibly as much as half the bulk. ‘Limestone never 
makes up a large part of East Anglian glacial deposits, The quantity of chalk 
required for this explanation is far greater than the proportion in the Chalky 
Boulder Clay. Moreover, our experience of glacieluvial gravels leads ua to expect to 
find little or no chalk therein, for only the hardest constituents, such as flint, 
survive transport. (c) The supposition that the gravel, sand and brickearth were 
frozen into the base of an ice-sheet, and were there contorted by forward movement 
of the ice seems reasonable. On the thawing-out of the ice the curves would be 
retained, and perhaps accentuated, in the débris, The disturbance is on rather 
amall scale at Foxhall Road, but there does not appear to be any actual evidence 
against such an explanation. (d) That the deposits, hitherto in regular succession, 
were buckled by the advance over them by a tongue of ive, is more difficult to 
understand in the light of modern observations of glacial phenomenn. On the 
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other hand, the explanation under (c) above illustrates a well-known feature of 
ice action. Whilst not ruling out (¢), 1 am inclined to regard (c) as the probable 
explanation. In either case a recurrence af glecial conditions would necessarily be 
assomed. 

The occurrence of highly contorted brickearths and gravels overlying Challky- 
Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay is by no means uncommon in Suffolk. Many examples 
have been described,’ the disturbance being at times observed in sections 28 much 
as 80-feet long and 20 fect deep. In some cases very chalky boulder clay is involved 
in the disturbance or overlies the contorted brickearths, which in: turn overlie 
Chalky-Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay, (The brickearths which underlie the latter are 
not being considered here.) Not uncommonly also the intensely Chalky Boulder 
Clay overlies the Chalky-Kimmeridgic type, hut J cannot call to mind # section 
where the sequence was reversed. 


VL—Possitle Correlations. 


Both the intensely Chalky Boulder Clay and the Chalky-Kimmeridgic type have 
‘been included in the well-known deposit termed “* The Great Chalky Boulder Clay.” 
‘The time has now arrived, however, when we may be constrained to look for 
evidence in fayour of the view that instead of both types being due to one ice-sheet 
they may result from climatic carillation with a time interval between two 
glacial episodes. Tf such were the case {and this is frankly speculative, although 
certain sections appear to yield evidence In. support), the disturbed gravels forming 
Red No. 2 at Foxhall Road might well he correlated with the intensely Chalky 
Boulder Clay elsewhere. The presence of two rather different types of Chally 
Boulder Clay overlying one another hes frequently been noted in various Jncatities 
in the East of England. Attempts have been made—as, for example, by the late 
Dr. A. Irving at Bishop's Stortford—to correlate the lower type with the North 
Sen Drift of Cromer, a view to which, after seeing the deposits, I have been strongly 
opposed. The two types always appeared to me to be varieties of the Great Chalky 
Boulder Clay. The relation of the Arctic bed at Hoxne, the Lea Valley, Barnwell 
and elsewhere to each of these two varieties in East Anglia remains still to be 
established. 

Such a sequence would give us three definite boulder clays, namely, tho Norwich 
Brickearth (North Sea Drift), the Chalky-Kimameridgic, and the intensely Chalky 
Boulder Clay.* It is of interest to note that in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire three 


1 P..G, H. Boewell, Proc, Geol, Aasoc,, vol. 2¥ (1914), p. 142. . 

* ‘The Chalky-Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay is possibly pene-contemporancous with the North 
Sea Drift (Cromer Till and Contorted Drift) of the Norfolk Coast—that is, while the North Sen 
joo was retreating from. Norfolls, the inland ice may have been advancing towanls Suffchk by 
way of tho Fens. | 
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separate boulder clays have long been known. At Sewerby, near Bridlington, the 
observed sequence is as follows :— 

Gravel. 

Purple Boulder Clay. 

Basement Boulder Clay. 

Chalky Gravel. 

Blown Sand 

Rainwash nt against a buried cliff of chalk. 

Pebble beach 


In Lincolnshire above the Purple Clay is found the Hessle Boulder Clay. We 
therefore have three boulder clays, the oldest of which, like the North Sea 
Drift in Norfolk, contains Scandinavian and igneous erratics, and rests on sands 
and gravels containing Elephaz antiouus, Hippopotamus amphibius, Rhinoceros 
megariinus, ete,, the latter fauna being also found in Eust Anglia in the Cromer 
Forest Bed. The Purple and Hesele Boulder Clays. both containing chalk fragments, 
may thus correspond to the two varieties (if well established) of Chalky Boulder 
Clay in East Anglia. 

The bearmg of this glacial sequence on that based on the succession of early 
human cultures is dealt with by Mr. Moir (p. 260), Here it; need only be remarked 
that the mammalian fauna of the Sewetby cliff gravel and the Cromer Forest Bed 
it that associated with Chellian implements, both at home and abroad; that tha 
Acheulian culture is, according to the results of the Foxhall Road excavations, 
later than the Chalky-Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay ; and that the Lower Mousterian 
coltures which are linked with a cold fauna abroad, are possibly connected with 
the imtensely Chalky Boulder Clay in East Anglia. 

My thanks are due to Mr. J. G. A. Skerl, B.Se., of the Geological Department 
of the University of Liverpool, for much assistance in the laboratory during» the 
examination and analysis of these deposits. 
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Part IL.—As Account of THe Maxyxer ox waice toe Excavations, ETC., WEEE 
CARRIED OUT, AXD OF THE HUMANLY-FLAKED FLINTS, ETC., DISCOVERED, 


By J. Reto Mote. 


Professor Boswell having described in a very clear and able manner the geology 
of the deposits revealed in the excavation at Foxhall Road, Ipswich, it remains for 
me to give an account of the manner in which this excavation was conducted, and 
of the humanly-flaked fiints, etc., there discovered. Before domg a0, however, 
I would wish to expzess my thanks to Messrs. E. R. and F. Turner, Ltd., for so freely 
giving permission for the digging to be carried out, and for allowing all the relics 
found to be handed over to the Ipswich Museum. I have also to record my gratitude 
to Mr. A. 8, Barnes for much help in examining the flaked flints recovered, and to 
Mr, EF. T. Lingwood for so kindly drawing those selected for illustration in this 
paper. The wages of the two workmen employed in the excavation were paid by 
money generously provided by the Trustees of the Perey Sladen Memorial Fund, 
the Ipswich Corporation, Mr. Reginald A. Smith, Mr. A. S. Barnes, and Mr, Miles 
Burkitt. 

The object of the digging was (a) to expose the layer of Boulder Clay recorded 
by Miss Layard! as occurring under the Palwolithic beds at the Foxhall Road site, 
with » view to arriving at a decision as to the exact nature of this glacial accunmlation ; 
(t) to take note of the beds passed through in digging down to the boulder clay ; and 
(c) to collect any humanly-flaked flints or other relics of man contained in these 
beds. 

Unfortunately (as Professor Boswell has pointed out, p. 234), the first item of 
this programme was not carried out as was intended as, on reaching a depth of 
spproximately 23 feet from the surface, the reddish loamy sand (No. 13 of table 
of strata, p. 234) was encountered and found to be so full of water as to make 
any further digging in a downward direction impossible. It was, however, decided 
to pierce this layer of waterlogged sand by means of a boring (an operation which 
was carried out successfully by a firm of Ipswich contractors), and. as has been 
stated (p. 234) Chalky-Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay was touched and penetrated to a 
depth of 2 feet 6 inches, at 28 fect 10 inches from the present surface of the ground. 
The second part of the programme was, however, carried ont in its entirety and, 
it is hoped, successfully. The superficial area of the digging was 30 square feet, 
and the following simple method of excavation was adopted. Fortunately, at the 
site examined, the various beds were laid down in more or less horizontal sequence, 
and were defined quite clearly from each other. The procedure, therefore, waa to 
remove and barrow away each stratum separately as the digging continued down- 


4 Journ, Roy, Anthrop, Inat., vol. sxxiy, 14M, 
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ward, and to label carefully and preserve all the humanly-flaked flints occurring 
in the different layers. By such means, even if the flints from each stratum had 
presented a similar appearance, the exact horizon to which they belonged would 
have been definitely known. But the flints from one layer differ markedly in their 
appearance from those of another, and thus afford independent evidence, if such 
were needed, as to their provenance. Further, as will be shown, the technique of 
the implements and flakes from certain strata is of a widely differert kind from that 
to be seen upon the implements and flakes of other strata. It can be stated, 
therefore, with much confidence that the exact horizon at which each one of the 
humanly-flaked flinta found in the recent digging at Foxhall Road occurred, has 
been ascertained in a manner which leaves little or no loophole for mistake. 

The archwological richness of the site exeayated may be judged when it is 
stated that no less than 544 examples of flint artefacts were found during the 
digging. And, as the progress of the works of Messrs. E. R. and F. Turner, Ltd. 
will preclude any further excavations at this spot, it is fortunate that the work 
was able to be carried out before the chance of doing so had finally disappeared. 
As will have been noticed, Professor Boswell states (p. 233) that the examination he 
made of the mineral composition of the Foxhall Road strata leaves no doubt in 
the mind of a worker on the petrology of sediments that the deposits are of glacial 
origin. This conclusion would appear to be supported by an examination of the 
544 specimens of humanly-flaked flints recovered, which I carried out with a view 
to ascertain whether the flints exhibited striations upon their surfaces. This 
examination gave the following results (for identification of strata given in descending 
order in the following table, see section, p. 234) :— 











: Number of Flints | Percentage of Flints 
Deposit. Found. Striated. 
Bed No, 2 fy 
Bed No <E« 
Beds Nos. 4 to 6 = 
Bed No. 7 








It will thus be seen that in all the implementiferous strata examined (Beds 
Nos, 2 to 7) a considerable proportion of the flints recovered exhibited striw upon 
their surfaces, and it may be said that these markings are generally found only 
upon the flaked surfaces of the specimens, and are of varying degrees of intensity. 
Farther, the above table shows that the proportion of striated flints increases from 
Bod No. 7 (where it is 26 per cent.) to Bed No. 2 (where it has risen to 82 per cent.), 
a significant fact when taken in conjunction with Professor Boswell’s opinion that 
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the contorted appearance of Bed No, 2 is in all probability due to the fact of the 
deposit having been frozen into the base of a moving ice-sheet. The stria upon 
the Foxhall Road flints are in some cases seen to be parallel to each other, and, 
on others, following erratic courses, so that a criss-cross effect is produced. The 
condition of the scratches, especially that of those upon the flints in Beds Nos. 2 
and 3, lead me to believe that the markings were imposed since the beds were laid 
down. The strise upon the specimens found in Beds Nos. 4 to 7, which are to be 
seen almost exclusively upon only the older, derived flints, and not upon the unabraded 
implements and flakes from these horizons, appear on the other hand to have been 
“weathered out,” showing that the specimens were scratched, then exposed to 
atmospheric conditions, and afterwards brought into the deposits where they are 
now found! 

Before leaving this question of the striated flints found at Foxhall Road, it 
may be as well to point out that, so far as can be ascertained, the pressure to which 
they have been subjected has not resulted in the removal of flakes from any of the 
specimens, 

For a long time past I have held the view that the usual manner of describing 
flint implements, and of comparing them with others of similar types from different 
horizons and localities, is often of very small value. When the basis upon which 
such descriptions and comparisons are made it will usually be found that the 
general form and outline of the specimens are alone taken into account, while the 
characteristics of the flake-scars which go to make that form and outline are disregarded. 
I am quite well aware that due note must be taken of the form and outline of any 


_ flint implement, and that much information may be gleaned as to the cultural 


epoch to which the specimen is to be referred, by such a method. But, to confine 
attention solely to the form and outline is to see only half the picture. To visualize 
the whole it is necessary to proceed to an examination of the actual flake-scars 
exhibited by the specimen. Such an examination includes the use of an angle- 
measuring apparatus, by means of which it is possible to ascertain the manner in 
which the force responsible for the production of many of the flake-scars was 
directed. This method has been adopted where possible in regard to the flint 
implements and flakes described in this paper,* and it becomes necessary to give 
an explanation of some of the technical terms which will be used in describing 
the results obtained. 

The “fracture angle” is the angle between the striking-platform (the 
approximately flat area produced so that flake-removing blows can be delivered 
upon it with precision) and a line 3 mm. long on the bulbar surface, measured 
from the point of impact. The bulbar surface is that upon which the curving 

t For further details of the striation of flint curfaces see Moir, J. Reid, Science Progress, 


No. 44 (April, 1917), pp. 507-603. 
* Reo'also Moir, J. Reid, Journ, Ipucich and District Field Club, vol. vi (1921), pp. 1-14, 
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bulb of percussion, caused by a blow upon the striking-platform, is visible; while 
the point of impact is located at the apex of the bulb of percussion and 
indicates the spot where the Hake-removing blow fell upon the striking-platform. 
The position of the fracture angle is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 2a, and will 
no doubt be readily understood, The “ wing angle” is the angle made by the 
intersection of the bulbar surface with the striking-platform, and the point of 
impact lies at the apex of this angle. Fig. 2p shows the striking-platform in plan, 
and the position of the wing angle is clearly indicated. The angle at which the 
eilze flaking on any particular implement or flake was removed, known as the 
“flaking angle,” is that made between the surface of the flake-srars forming the 
eutting edge and the bulbar surface, and its position is shown diagrammatically 
in Fiz. 2c. “ Resolved flakes " are those which at the point of thetr final separation. 
from the parent block of flint, exhibit a marked step or ledge. “ Truncated” =i 
flake-sears are those which are encroached upon by others and are, therefore, 


rae 


<EN, 


Site 


Fue. 2a, B, 


incomplete. “Incipient cones of percussion” are the result of blows falling upon 
a flint with insufficient force to break it, or to remove a flake. They represent the 
apices. of cones of percussion formed in the flint, and are visible as complete or 
incomplete cireles upon its flaked surfaces. 

It may be said at once that although it is clear that the fracture angle, the 
wing angle, and the flaking angle have an intimate relationship to the fake-removing 
blows delivered upon a flint, and appear to differ in different Stone-Age “ cultures,” 
yet the exact nature of that relationship ia not at present fully understood. But 
there would seem to be little doubt that the measuring and recording of the above- 
mentioned angles are of importance, and. it is suggested that all flint implements 
and flakes diseovered should be subjected to this, or to a more extended examination 
based upon similar lines. 

It is now possible to proceed to describe the various humanly-flaked flints, ete.. 
discovered at Foxhall Road, and the specimens recovered from Bed No, 2 (see 
section, p. 234) will be described first, to be followed by those occurring In 
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Beds Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. This latter deposit is the lowermost found to contain 
artefacts at the site excavated.! 


The Flint Implements and Flakes found in Bed No. 2. 

Tn dealing with the artefacts found in such a deposit as Bed No. 2, composed 
of fine reddish gravel, with pockets of sand, and in which all the constituents are 
derived, it is necessary, in forming a judgment as to the approximate archwological 
age of the accumulation, to select from the specimens collected those which (a) are 
least rolled and abraded, and (b) which also represent the latest: cultural phase in 
the series, This procedure has been followed in regard to the specimens recovered 
from Bed No. 2, and it is proposed to describe the most recent artefacts first, 

Figs. 3 and 3a.—This implement exhibits upon its upper surface (Fig. 3) 
a yellowish creamy colour, interspersed with dark brown areas having numerous 
yellowish creamy spots. ‘This surface is composed of several truncated flake-scars 





Fi0d. 2 AND 34.—MOUSTERIAN HAND-AXE FROM Fd, 4.—MOUSTERIAN rocloir FROM 
HED NO, 2, POXHALL WOAD, LaWICH. ~ f.- BED Oo. 2, FOXHALL OAM, 
irswich. ‘ §. 


(one of which is of thermal origin), while an area of unflaked cortex is observable 
at its lower extremity. The remains of one of the original striking-platforms 
produced in the primary stage of the manufacture of the implements is observable 
at its right-hand lower angle. The two longer edges of the upper surface have been 
modified by the removal of numerous flakes, many of which are seen to be resolved. 

The upper surface of the specimen is more or less gabled, and in this respect con- 
trasts with the lower surface (Fig. 3) whichis much flatter. ‘Thislattersurface exhibits 


t In the sandy surfave soll (Bed No, 1 section, p. 234) was found one unabraded, unpatinated 
finke, {1 is 2} inches long by } inch wide, and was struck from a bull-head tint. The finding 
of this specimen brings up the total of artefacts to 546, 
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fake-scara of the same general colour os those forming the upper surface, and 
moreover, of the same type. ‘The flaked areas of the specimen carry neither incipient 
cones of percussion, nor strim, and the flake-scars are all of one period. The 
implement is very little abraded, and there can be little doubt that this specimen is 
a very good example of an early Mousterian “hand-axe.” It corresponds closely 
both in form and technique to implements of this epoch figured by Commont in 
Les Hommes contemporains du Renne (Fig. 86, top row). Further, it may be pointed 
out, that one of the lower angles of the specimen is rounded, whilst the other is blunt, 
a feature, as recorded by Mr. Reginald Smith (Archwologia, vol. xvi, pp. 2/45), 
prevalent in certain Mousterian implements, 

Fig. 4.—This specimen is made from a flake exhibiting on ite upper surface an 
oval-shaped patch of cortex, and one or two truncated flake-scara. The longer 
edges of the implement have been modified by the removal of numerous flakes, 
many of which are seen to be resolved. The lower surface is composed of one area 
of fracture carrying a well-formed and prominent bulb of percussion due to a blow 
falling upon a facetted striking-platform. Both the upper and the lower surfaces 
exhibit a few thin strim, but no incipient cones of percussion, The specimen is 
little abraded, and its flaked areas, which are all referable to one period, are of a 
yellowish-creamy colour. The implement may be regarded as a double raclour, 
or pointe of the Mousterian epoch, and it will be noticed that, ax with the specimen 
illustrated in Figs. 3 and 3a, one of its lower angles ts rounded while the other 15 
blunt. 

Fig. 5.—This implement is made from a flake exhibitmg upon its upper suriace 
a more or less central ridge and some truncated flake-scare. The two longer edges 
of this surface have been modified by the removal of numerous flakes, a large number 
of which are seen to be resolved. The lower surlace is composed of one plain area 
of fracture, the bulb of percussion of which has been removed in the further shapmg 
of the implement. Both the uppe: and the lower surfaces exhibit a number of 
smnll strim, but no incipient cones of percussion. The specimen is little abraded, 
anil its faked areas, which are all referable to one period, are of a yellowish-creamy 
colour. The implement may be regarded as a double racloir of the Mousterian 
period. 

Fig. 6.—This specimen is made from 4 flake exhibiting on its upper surface one 
large truncated fiake-scar, while its longer edge has been modified hy very regular 
secondary flaking. The blows responsible for the formation of this edge were of 
the kind giving tise to the detachment of resolved flakes. The lower surface is 
composed of one truncated area of fracture due to percussion, and carries a few 
amall strie. No incipient cones of percussion are observable upon the specimen, 
which is little abraded. The flaking, which is-all reterable to one period, is of a 
mottled, brownish-yeilow colour. The implement may be regarded as a racloir of 
the Mousterian period. 
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Fig. 7.—This implement is made from a flake struck from a previously pre- 
pared core. The upper surface is composed of six truncated flake-scars, and its 
longer edges have heen modified by the removal of numerous small flakes. The 
lower gurface is composed of one fracture area, carrying a well-formed and prominent 
bulb of percussion. The fluke-sears of the specimen are of a yellowish-creamy 
colour, and exhibit a number of small strie. The pressure giving rise to these 
appears to have been the cause of the removal, in places, of the patinated surface. 
No incipient cones of percussion are visible upon any portion of the specimen, which 
is little abraded, and the flaking is all referable to one period, The implement may 
be regarded as having been made from a Levallois flake, and as typical of the 
Mousterian period. 

No cores or hammer stones were found in Bed No. 2, but several examples of 
flints reddened and crackled by fire were recovered from it. 





fo. oo — MOUETERIAD Fo. §. — MODSTERIAN Fic. T.—MOUSTERIAK FLAKE- 


DOUBLE raclair FROM BED rocloir FROM BED wo, 2, IMPLEMENT FROM BED So, 2, 
xO, 3, PORHALL ROAD, FOXHALL OAD, TPSs- FORRALL EDAD, IPswith. 
Irawice. x #. wich. X %. of 


The artefacts found in association with, and more ancient than, the Monsterian 
specimens were not very numerous. Most of these older pieces are not assignable 
to any definite prehistoric culture, but the occurrence of some striated and abraded 
Chellean hand-axes in the gravel are of significance and must be recorded. [t was 
found that eleven of the flakes of Mousterian age found in Bed No, 2 possess facetted 
striking-platforms, and the following comparison of the average fracture angle 
and the wing angle of twenty of the above-mentioned flakes, with twelve others 
from Le Monstier, La Quina, and other well-known Mousterian atations in France, 
may be of interest. 


———— ee  _| | 
| 


| 
Deposit, | Number of Flakes.) Fracture Angle, | Wing Angle. 


SS 


Wed WicB ice, se tees is 1) 120° 1a? 
Le Monstier, La Quina, ete. ...,| 12 | 120° 130" 
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This comparison. shows a remarkable similarity between the fracture angles 
and the wing angles of the two series of flakes, and affords further evidence in 
support of the opinion, based upon the form and flaking of the specimens illustrated 
in Figs. 1 to 5, that these specimens are referable to the Mousterian period. 

An examination showed that 74 per cent. of the flakes from Bed No. 2 exhibited 
secondary working along their edges. 

Bed No, 3 ia a stony, reddish, mottled, sandy clay with grey patches (see 
Section, p. 234), and was called “ pug” by the workmen engaged in the digging 
at Foxhall Road. There would appear to be not much doubt that Bed 
No. 3 is incorporated with the reddish gravel (Bed No. 2) that overlies it. 
From a prolonged examination of these two deposits I have formed the opinion 
that the “pug” is in reality the upper part of the brickearth series (Beds 
Nos. 4, 44, 5 and 6) disturbed and partly reconstructed by the agent responsible 
for the contortion of these higher beds (Beds Nos.2 and 3). This viewis strengthened 
when an ¢xamination is made of the flint implements and fakes found in the “ pug.” 
These are seen to be a mixture of the types occurring in Bed No. 2 and in the brick- 
earth underlying the “ pug” (Bed No. 3). As this is the case, and in view of the 
poor quality of the specimens recovered from this deposit, it is not necessary to 
describe any of them in detail. 


Flint Implements and Flakes found in Beds Nos. 4 fo 6. 

The implements and flakes found in Beds Nos. 4 to 6 are without question of 
the same types, and exhibit an almost identical technique and condition. The 
specimens, though quite unabraded, occurred at different levels in these beds ; 
and, as no definite “ floors " or occupation levels were found, it is presumed that 
the ancient flint fakers were living upon a side of a pond or small lake in which 
Hocding, and periodical depositions of fine silt wete taking place, Such floodmg 
and deposition would cover up any specimens left upon the banks of the lake, but 
the hunters would return and leave other implements upon the newly formed shore. 
As the specimens found in the Beds Nos, 4 to 6 are, as has been stated, referable to 
the same cultural phase, they will here be referred to as coming from the “ brick- 
earth serie,” a method which will have the merit of simplicity and, im this case, 
may be regarded as quite satisfactory. 

Figs. 8 and 8a.—This specimen is made from a flint such as occurs in quantity in 
what is known as the “ Middle” glacial gravel of the Ipswich district, This type of 
flint ia peculiar, and has been described by me in one of my published papers. The 
upper surface of the implement (Fig. 8) is composed of a number of finely produced, 
small and regularly placed flake-scars. Towards the lower right-hand side is pre- 
served a portion of one of the original striking-platforms produced in the initial shaping 


i Moir J, Reid, Journ. Roy, Anthrop. Inst., vol. xlix (1919, January to June), p. 77. 
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of the block of flint from which the specimen was formed. The side view (Fig. Sa) 
shows one of the thin, and more or less straight edges, anid will enable the reader 
to appreciate the dexterity with which the implement was made. The lower surface 
exhibits flake-scars somewhat larger than those composing the upper surface, while 
the butt end of the spectmen, though thick, ts provided with a cutting edge, The 
implement, which is of a roughly rhomboidal section, exhibits upon its flaked areas 
a chestnut-brown colour mterspersed with white, blue, and purple areas. No strie, 
nor incipient cones of percussion, are observable upon any portion of the specimen, 
whieh is quite unabraded. Its flake-scars are all of one period, and the implement 
may be regarded as a well-made example of Late-Acheulean workmanship. 





rics. 8 AND Ba.—LATE ACHEDLEAN HAND-AXE FROM BEICKEARTH 
SERIES, FOXHALL BROAD, IrPswicH. % @. 


Figs. 9 and 9a.—This specimen, which shows a roughly rhomboidal section, is 
formed from a bull-head flint and is beautifully made. Both upper and lower surfaces 
exhibit the honey colour of the original flint, showing through o thin film of bluish- 
white, The upper surface (Fig. 8) is composed of a number of finely produced and 
regularly placed flake-sears, and carries neither strie nor incipient cones of percussion, 
The side view (Fig. 94) shows one of the slightly twisted edges of the specimen, The 
lower surface is composed of flake-scars somewhat larger than those exhibited by the 
upper surface, but is equally devoid of incipient cones of percussion and strim, 
The butt end of the implement is formed of unflaked cortex. The epecimen, of 
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which the faking is all of one period, is quite wnabraded, and may be regarded as 
a very fine example of Late Achenlean technique. 

' Fig. 10.—The implement which, towards its point, is gabled upon its upper 
surface, and approximately flat upon the lower, thus exhibiting a roughly triangular 
section, was made by dexterous blows removing small flakes. The longer edges 
of the upper surface have been modified by the removal of numerous flakes, many 
of which, especially upon the right-hand side, ate resolved. The flaked areas of 
the specimen exhibit the unchanged yellowish-brown colour of the original flmt, 
and carry neither strim nor incipient cones of percussion, The implement, which 
has a patch of cortex present at the left-hand lower angle of the upper surface, is 
quite unabraded, and its flake-scars are all referable to one period, The butt end 





Fag. § axp 84.—LaTR ACHEULEAN HAND-AZE FHOM BRICE- 
EARTH SERIES, FOXHALL HOAD, IPSwIck. ‘% 2, 


is thick though flaked, and the specimen may be regarded as a good example of 
Late Acheulean workmanship. 

Fig. 11.—This specimen is formed from # “* Middle” glacial flint, and exhibits 
a roughly rhomboidal section. Both the upper and lower surfaces are of a cleetnut- 
brown colour interspersed with cherty patches of a lighter shade, The implement 
has been made by blows removing smull flakes, and no incipient cones of percussion, 
nor strie, are observable upon any portion of it. At the lower left-hand angle of 
the upper surface a more or less fot striking-platiorm is preserved, indicating 
that the implement was in all probability made from o flake. The specimen is 
quite unabraded (the flaking is all of one period), and it may be regarded as a typical 
example of a Late Acheulean ovate. 
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Associated with these well-made hand-axes (Figs: 8, 8a, 9 and 94, 10, 11) in 
the brickearth series, were found sume less elaborately made and “simpler” 
implements. There can be little doubt that such specimens occur im most deposits 
in which the more finely finished and much-sought-after hand-axes are found ; but, 
unfortunately, these more rudimentary implements, if found, are seldom if ever 
figured by archwologists1 The result of such neglect is to foster m some minds 
the idea that the makers of the hand-axes made no other form of implement, and to 
perhaps induce them to refuse to believe in the human origin of certain other 
‘specimens pre-dating the Lower Paleolithic industries, but of similar form and 
flaking to the ruder implements of these cultures. With a view to dispelling the 
idea that the hand-axes were the only type of implements made in Lower Palmolithic 
times, the following specimens are figured and described -— 





TEL tio. A-B 
fu. LO.—nare ACHEDLEAS pig. JL—LaTh ACHEVLEAR Fm. 12.—sMALL OCHOPFER 
HAND-AXE FROM HRICK- OVATE "FROM BRICKEARTH FROM BRICKEARTH SERIES, 
BARTER SERIES, FOXMALL BERIES, FORALL. Boan, FOXHALL ROAD, IPSwitH. 
ROAD, IPswicH. % %.- Ipawicn. x }. xy. 


Fig. 12.—This specimen is made from a pebble of flint with a whitish cortex, 
derived probably from the “ Middle” glacial gravels. The flaked areas exhibit a 
chestnut-brown colour and carry neither striw, nor incipient cones of percussion. 
The upper surface is faked in a very similar manner to the lower, anil it would appear 
that the implement is a small chopper, the sharp cutting edge being opposed by 
the rounded cortical surface of the pebble, which affords an excellent handgrip. 
The flnke-scars of the specimen, which are quite unabraded, are all referable to 
one period. 

Fig. 13.—This implement is made from an ancient, flaked specimen, and exhibits, 
upon ita upper surface, an area of cortex, and a flake-sear of a bluish-grey colour 
which is considerably striated. The right- -hand side of the upper surface has been 
modified by flaking giving rise to an engruiled cutting edge, The finke scars. of 

1 Misa Layard desuribed a number of such specimens found by her at the Foxhall Road 
nite, Journ, Roy, Anthrop, Inat., vol, xxxvi (1906), . 
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this edge are of a light chocolate-brown colour quite comparable with that exhibited 
by many of the hand-axes from the brickearth series, and there can be little doubt 
that this raclow, or side-scraper, ts of the same period, The lower surface is composed 
chiefly of an ancient ond striated flake-sear of a bluish-grey colour, encroached 
upon in places by one or two later fractures. The later fuking on both surfaces 
of the specimen carries neither strim nor incipient cones of percussion, The specimen 
is made from what appears to be a “* Middle” glacial flint. 

Fig. 14.—This specimen is made from a flake, and exhibits upon its flaked 
surfaces a greenish-yellow colour with a purplish hue in places. The upper suriace 
is composed of several flake-scars, and its left-hand edge has been modified by the 
removal of numerous flakes, some of which ure resolved. The lower surface exhibits 
an approximately flat striking-platiorm, two bulbs of percussion (one of which 
earties an érailfure), The implement may be regarded as o racloir, and its flaked 
surfaces, which are unabraded and are referable to one period, show neither strie 
nor incipient cones of percussion. 





FIG. 13.—LATE ACHEULEAN raclotr FROM Flo. I4.—LATE ACHEULEAN racloir From 
BRICKEARTH #SEHIES, FORALL iran, HRICKREARTH SERIES, FOXMALL ROAD, 
swith. % %. trawich.  ¥. 

It was found that none of the flakes from the brickearth series exhibited facetted 
atriking-plotforme, while the average Fracture angle and Wing angle of the specimens 
are as follows :— 





Deposit. Number of Fiskes, | Fracture Angle. Wing Angle. 


Brickearth series ... ase a [2 ma 148° 


ma 
An examimation of the flakes from the brickearth series established that T1 por 
cent, exhibited secondary working along their edges, The derived flints of human 
munufacture found in the brickearth series were few in number and primitive in 
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type. The great majority of them appear to have been derived from the “ Middle” 
glacial gravel. which seems to have furnished most of the raw material used in the 
manufacture of the hand-axes and other implements in the brickearth. 

The forms and flakine of the brickearth specimens are such as were produced 
in Late Acheulean times, and I have no hesitation in referrmg these iniplements 
to that cultural phaze.! Several burnt Mints were found in association with these 
implementa. 

The Flint Implements and Flakes found m Bed No. 7 

The great proportion of the least ancient specimens found in Bed No, 7 are made, 
principally, from a yellowish-black flint with a white cortex, and their flaked areas 
have not euffered any colour change, The implements and flakes are quite sharp ; 
and, as they were found distributed through the thickness of Bed No. 7, it would 





Sector. AB, 


Figs, 15 asp Jos—LOWER ACHEULEA HARD- ru. 16—LOWER ACHEULEAN 
Axe FROM BED SO, 7, FOXHALL EOD, racloir FROM BED NO. 7, Fox 
ipswice, x4. HALL ROAD, IPswicH, & f. 


seem that their makers occupied a land surface liable to flooding by water and the 
deposition of gravelly and sandy loom. But the discovery of such a large number 
of unabraded flakes and cores, together with four quartzite hammer stones, makes it 
highly probable that an actual workshop site existed at the horizon represented by 
Red No. 7. ‘The occurrence, too, in this deposit of a number of burnt flints supports 
this conclusion. Tt was in this bed that a small and quite unidentifiable piece of 
bone was discovered, the only example of organic rema'y met with in the digging. 

Figs. 15 and 154,—This specimen, which exhibits upon its flaked areas the 
yellowish-black colour of the original flint, has been formed by the dexterous 

t This conclusion is supported by the implements previously found by Mise Layard and 
Mr. Reginald Smith at the Forhall Road site. 
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removal of somewhat long flakes. Both its upper (Fig. 15) and lower surfaces 
(Fig. 15a) show fiske-scara of a similar character, and carry neither strim nor 
incipient cones of percussion. All the flaking is of one period, and the implement, 
which is flatter upon the lower surface than upon the upper, is quite unabraded. 
Tt is in all probahility referable to Lower Acheulesn times. 

There were no other implements of this order found in Bed No. 7, but several 
specimens of a more primitive type, but of the came cultural period, were discovered, 
and some of them are here illustrated and described. 

Fie. 16.—This specimen exhibits upon its upper surface a large area of cortex, 
and also two truncated flake-scars. The right-hand side of this surface shows 
steep edge flaking. The under surface is composed of one plain area of fracture 
with approximately flat striking-platform, a well-formed bulb of percussion, and 
éraillure. The flaked areaa of the specimen, which are all of one period, exhibit 
the origina) brownish-black colour of the original flint, and show neither strie nor 





Fic. 17.—LOWER ACHEULEAN rocloir FHOoM Frid, 18,—LOWER ACHEULFAN SCRAPEE FROM 
RED WO, 7, FOXHALL HOAD, IPSWICH. ff. BED 50, 7, FOXHALL ROAD, IFSwich, x 4. 


incipient cones of percussion, The implement is quite unabraded, and may be 
regatded as a Lower Acheulean ractor. 

Fre. 17,—This specimen is made from a flake and exhibits upon its upper surface 
two truncated flake-sears and a patch of cortex at the upper end. The right-hand 
edge has been modified hy the removal of a number of small flakes so that a very 
even cutting edge has resulted. The lower surface shows one plain area of fracture 
produced by a blow falling upon a thermally weakened flint. The flaked areas of 
the insplement exhibit the unchanged black of the original flint, and carry neither strim, 
nor incipient cones of percussion. The flaking is all of one period and the specimen, 
which is quite unabraded, may be regarded as a recloir of Lower Acheulean times, 

Fie. 18.—Thia specimen exhibits upon tts flaked aress the blackish-vellow of 
the original flint, and is quite unabraded, The upper surface shows three truncated 
flake-scara probably of thermal origin, and oa scraping edge formed by dexterous 
and regular flaking, The under surface is composed of one plain area of thermal 
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fracture. No strim, nor mcipient cones of percussion, are visible upon any portion 
of the implement, which may be regarded as e scraper of Lower Acheulean times. 

Fig. 19.—This specimen, which is obviously a core from which flakes have been 
struck, is made from a blackish-yellow flint exhibiting, on one portion, an abraded 
and very ancient flake-scar, Otherwize the flint is quite unabraded and shows neither 
striae nor incipient cones of percussion. It is without much doubt referable to 
Lower Acheulean times, 

Fie, 20.—This specimen, which represents another Lower Acheulean core, 
exhibits upon its flaked areas the black colour of the original flint. It will be noticed 
(Fig. 20) that, unlike the flint illustrated in Fie. 19, the greater proportion of the 
flakes have been removed in one direction only, No strim, nor incipient cones of 
percussion, are obgervable upon the later faking of the apecimen, but at one portion 
it shows some very ancient and abraded flake-scars. 





rie. 10.—LowER ACHEULEAN CORE Fuom Fria: HL—LOWwER ACHEUTLEAS CORE FLOM 
HED NO. 7, FOXHALL ROAD, IPswicn, = }. BED SO. 7, POXHALL ROAD, IPawicn., x §. 


Tt was found that four of the flakes from Bed No, 7 exhibited faretted 
xtriking-platforms. ‘The average fracture angle and wing angle of the series are as 


follows :— 


| oe | i 
Deposit. | Number of Flakes, | Fracture Angle. | Wing Angle. 
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An examination of the flakes from Bed No. 7 established that 74 per cent, 
possessed secondary working along their edges. The deposits occurring between 
Bed No. 7 and the underlying Chalky-Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay were, so far as my 
observations went, non-implementiferous, It is, however, impossible to speak with 
certainty on this point regarding Bed No. 13, as this deposit was only bored through 
and not dug. Fwt, from ite appearance at the surface, and an examination of the 
material brought up by the bore, I should doubt whether it contamed flints of any 
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kind. It would appear that the excavation at Foxhall Road has definitely establish ed 
at this site that (2) the Acheulean period was succeeded by the Mousterian, and 
(6) that this latter cultural phase was associated with glacial conditions. 

Professor Boswell has stated that the bearing of the glacial sequence in 
Esst Anglia upon the succession of human cultures will be dealt with by me. 
The result of my researches has been to compel me to relegate the Early Chellean 
implements to the Cromer Forest Bed of Norfolk. This deposit is overlain 
by the North Sea Drift, which, as Professor Boswell points out, is possibly 
pene-contemporaneous with the Chalky-Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay found beneath 
the Paleolithic deposits at Foxhall Road and elsewhere. To the deposits—gravels, 
gands, and brickearths—which are Inter in date than either the Chalky-Kimmeridgic 
Boulder Clay and the North Sea Drift, I would relegate the(?) Late Chellean, Acheulean, 
and Early Mousterian cultures. After these cultural phases had passed away there 
is no question but that glacial conditions once more obtained in East Anglin. At 
the Foxhall Road site the result of these conditions is seen in Beds Nos, 2 and 3, 
in which the latest humanly-flaked flints are of the Mousterian period. At other 
sites near [pawich these conditions would appear to have resulted in the deposition 
of the intensely Chalky Boulder Clay to which Professor Boswell refers. 

An examination of this glacial accumulation has shown that, like Bed No. 2 
ut Foxhall Road, it too contains Mousterian implements, and I am constrained, 
therefore, to regard these beds as contemporaneous. ‘The Palwolithic deposits at 
Foxhall Road are, therefore, in all prohability intermediate in age between the 
Chalky-Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay and the intensely Chalky Boulder Clay of Enst 
Anglia. The actual discoveries, other than those recorded in this memoir, upon 
which the above conclusions are based are recorded in a number of papers to which 
I give reference belows 

It is of interest to note that, out of the 545 (this number includes the flake 
found in the surface soil) humanly-faked flints discovered in the Foxhall Road 
excavation, only 48 were finished implements. 

In one of my published papers* I showed that, in all probahility, the well-known 
platessiform and batiform Palolithic implements (hand-axes) were developed from 
the rostro-carinate imploments such as are found beneath the Red and Norwich 
Crags; and it is of much interest to me to find that, on examining the rougher 
material from the deposits at) Foxhall Road, there is present much evidence in 
support of my contention. The specimen illustrated im Figs. 21 and 21a is from 


1 Moir, Proce. P.S.E.A., vol. iii, Part Tl, pp. 2106243, Moir, Journ, Roy, Anthrop. Inat., 
vol. xlix (1919, January to June), pp. 74-09% Moir, Jowrn. Roy. Anthrop. Inet., vol. 1 (1820, 
January to June), pp. 135-152. Moir, Journ, Roy. Anthrop. Inal., vol. li( 1021, July to December), 
pp. 393-418. Moir, Man, vol. xxii, (Match, 1922), No. 23, pp. 34-36, Moir, Pree, PS L.A., 
vol. iii, Part IV, pp. 550-570. Moir, Journ. Soe. Antiga. 

® Moir, Phil. Trans, Series B, vol. ceexxix, p. 350, 
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Bed No. 7. It represents « partly finished Acheulean hand-axe, but in its present 
form it is without question a rostro-carinate. Two views of the flint are given, 
viz., the left loteral (Fig. 21) and the dorsal (Fig. 21a). The ventral plane i a 
plain area of fracture due to percussion. 





fos, 2] asp 21A.—PARTLY-FINISHED WAND-AXk, OF ROSTRO- ras, 22 anwp 224.—rakTLY - FINED 
CANINATH FORM, FROM BED NO, 7, FOXHALL OAD, IPEWICH. ™ #. HAMI-AXE, RETAINING LARGE STRIK- 


ING-PLATFORM {PON Fin. 224), POM 
HED ¥O, 7, FOXHALL BROAD, TFSWicn, 


“ §. 





yIos. 23 axp 234.—PAhTLY-FMISsnED pias. 24 ann 244.—PANTLY-FIRISHED HASD-AXE, OF ROSTRO- 
Hasn-AX%, WETAINING LARGE CARINATE FORM, FROM BRICKEARTH SERIES, FOXHALL HOAD, 
STRIKING-PLATFonM (P IN Fig. 234), raw. x § 


FROM HED SO, 7, FOXHALL ROAD, 
Irswin. x §. 


Figs, 22 and 22a illustrate a partly-finished hand-axe from Bed No. 7, which 
exhibits a large striking-platform (the equivalent of either the dorsal or ventral 
plane of the rostro-carinate) still preserved. This striking-platiorm is marked P in 
Fig. 22a. 
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The specimen illustrated in Figs. 23 and 23a was found in Bed No. 7, and is 
an even better example than that shown in Figs, 22 and 22a of a partly finished 
hand-axe, in which practically the whole of one striking-platform is preserved. This 
; platform is marked P in Fig. 23a. 

Fig. 24 and 24a illustrate two views of a rostro-carinate (with ventral plane, 
V.P., Fig. 244, right lateral surface, Fig. 24, and carina), found in the brickearth 
series at Foxhall Road. Though of the rostro-carinate form it is without much 
doubt a hand-axe in course of manufacture. 











SCHIPENITZ: A LATE NEOLITHIC STATION WITH PAINTED POTTERY 
IN BUKOWINA. 


f[Wirs Prares XIV-XVIII.] 


By VY. Gorpon Cutione. 


Tae famous black-earth belt of South-Eastern Europe, like the corresponding loess 
region of the Danube valley, was the centre of a brilliant neolithic culture distinguished 
by a remarkable clay plastic and a richly-painted pottery. This culture has come 
increasingly into prominence in recent years, especially owing to the connections 
which its characteristic pottery shows, or is supposed to show, with that of the 
gean ; but no complete illustrated account of the material has been easily acces- 
sible to students in this country. Apart from Minn’s summary of Chyojka’s work 
on the Dniepr,’ such full reports as exist are mostly scattered about among Russian 
and Polish periodicals, which are not generally available here. Now, thanks to 
the courtesy of the directors of the Prehistoric Department of the Naturhistorisches 
Museum st Vienna, I am enabled to publish a representative selection of the 
documents from a typical station of the culture in question—Schipenitz in Bukowina 
—which have for many years been in the possession of that museum. 

Distribution —The stations which have yielded the painted pottery extend 
from the banks of the Dniepr, near Kiev, right across Podolia and Bessarabia to 
Buezacz and Koropiec in Galicia, and the head waters of the Pruth in Bukowina, 
The sites are confined to the area of the fertile black-earth, and all lie to the north 
of the South Russian steppe that borders the Black Sea and south of the forest 
region of Volhynia and Northern Galicia. Outside this area, however, are three 
groups of sites with painted pottery whith give indications of relation to the culture 
of the black-earth belt. These are: (1) an East Balkan group extending from 
Czernavoda, in the Dobrudja, as far west as Craiova, in Wallachia? and southward 
through the valleys of Eastern Bulgaria, right down into Eastern Macedonia* ; 
(2) a Thessalian group represented by Rukhmani and Dimini, which seems to have 
expanded southward, since similar pottery appears at Gonia near Corinth*; and 
finally (3) a Transylvanian enclave on the upper reaches of the Alt, near oe 

? Seythians and Greeks, pp. 133 1, 
* The material is at Berlin. 
* Cf. Man, Jannary, 1923, No, 2. 
+ JALS., xlii, pp. 254 ff. 
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Ma (Kronstadt).! While the documents from these three groups show unmistakable 
; affinities to those from the black-earth zone, there are 0 many minor differences 
that it will be convenient to confine the present study to the latter area. 
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Within the area of the black-carth proper three groups of sites may be dis- 
tinguished by the pottery : (1) an Eastern Group, comprising the Kiey Government 
and Podolia (Popudnia}—the Tripolye culture proper*; (2) a Central Group, repre- 
sented by Petreny in Bessarabia,? Cucuteni in Moldavia,* Schipenitz in Bukowina, 


Mitt. der prith, Komm. der k, Akademie in Wien, 1908, pp, 365 ; Arch. Ertevité, xxxii, 
pp. 57 ff. 

® Trudy XI Arch. S'exia, pp. 770 ff. ; (Trudy), Zapiski otdeleni rus-slav, Archeologi, Imp. 
Rus. Arch. Obshchestws, v. pp. 12 ff, (Zapiski), Swiatowit, xiii. 

= Von Stern, “Die priimykenische Kultur in Sidrussland.” in Trudy XIII Arch, S'esde 
(P.K.S.R,). 

* Zeitechr, f. Bthnol, xiili, pp. 582 ff. 
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and Bileze Ztota, Kapusciuée, Czortoviec, Wygnanka, Wasylkowee and other 
sites in Galiciat; and (3) a North-Western Group, represented by Koszytowce, 
near Tluste*, and Buezacz. The pottery of Schipenitz is typical only of the Central 
Group; in the Tripolye culture incised and grooved ware predominates over the 
painted fabrics, while in the west there is a use of red and white paint which cannot 
be paralleled at Schipenitz, 

Cutting across this geographica! division is a chronological classification. At 
Cucuteni, the only station where a stratification has been found—or, at any rate, 
recorded—two superimposed culture levels were distinguished. The pottery of 
the older settlement showed polychrome decoration in brownish-red outlined with 
black paint on a white ground. The basic design—an horizontal 8 spiral—was left 
reserved in the painted field. The forms, as illustrated in the show-cases at Berlin, 
were deep cups with rounded bottoms, bottles with lug handles and sometimes a 
hollow-ring foot, craters, and fruit stands. The first two forms might possibly be 
derived from the hemispherical bowl and the so-called “ butte ” respectively of the 
oldest Danubian culture. A few sherds and one complete vase of typical Bandkeramik 
form and decoration were also found in this stratum." The pottery of the later 
settlement is in every respect similar to that from Schipenitz and the allied stations, 
The sites on the Dniepr were also divided into two chronological groups by Ch cjka. 
The one (B) yielded no metal or bored axes, but painted pottery of the Schipenitz 
style. Celts and axes of pure copper are found in the sites of group A, together 
with grooved pots with rich spiral decoration, but the figurines are inferior. Chyojka’s 
division is not in all respects satisfactory, but it is at least probable that we should 
recognize the existence on the Dniepr of two phases of culture, one of which is 
strictly parallel to that illustrated by Schipenitz. 

Architecture.—The painted pottery is generally found in rectangular huts of 
wattle und daub. At Erdsd, in Transylvania, the house type was a megaron, with 
porch-entrance on the small side. At the fortified station of Cucuteni no archi- 
tectural details could be discerned, but in the Kiev Government two types of 
structure have been fully described The first type, called by the Russians 
“ semlyanky,” were hollowed out to a slight depth, generally about 0-60 m., in 
the ground and covered over with wattle and daub. The interior consisted of two 
parts at different levels—a higher and larger, which served as living or sleeping 
room, and « sort of large bothros, in which stood a stove and which served for the 
preparation of food ; for the floor of the bothros was covered with shells and other 

\ Zhior Wiadumosci, Krakow xiv, xv, xvi and xviii (2. W.), and Materiaty arch_-antrop. 
etaograf., iv, pp. 100 ff. (Mat, a.-2.). 

® Hadaceck, La Colonie industrielle de Korzt youce, Album des Fowilles ; cf, also Archioum 
Naukowe, v, pp. 420 #. The material labelled “ Kostowee ™ in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford really comes from this site. 

® Zeitschr. f. Ethanol. Le., Fig. 2 (3). 

* Zapiski, Le., Izvestia imp, arch, Kommisziya, xii (Kolodistoe), 
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kitchen refuse (Fig. 2). Similar structures containing stone ovens, but no bothroi, 
have been recently detected by Prof. Koztowski at Buczacz, in Galicia. 

More common were the so-called “ ploshehadii,” which have been described at 
Petreny and on the Dniepr. The remains of these structures are represented by 
areas covered with one or more layers composed of lumps of burnt clay, which often 
preserve the impress of poles and traces of painting. The accounts of Chvojka and 
yon Stern give the impression of rectangular huts, but no hearths or ovens could be 
detected, and the details of the construction are uncertain. The areas at Petreny 
messure from 10 x 5 to 14 x 8 ms. square; some in the Kiev Government are 





ric. 2—#EMLVASKY, NEA RQHISHCHEY, AFTER cItvosms, 


amaller, but one at Urocishche Dolzhuk is said to have attained an area of 21 x 16 ma, 
As Ailio remarks such large areas can hardly have been covered by a single roof. 
At Koszytowee Prof. Koztowski and the author recently explored just such a layer 
of burnt clay as those deeeribed by Chvojka, but failed to detect any definite form 
or any trace of post holes in the underlying loess. The question is only complicated 
by the highly ambiguous hot models published by Majewski? and Ailio? These 
stand on four or six short legs, suggesting that they represent some sort of pile- 
dwelling, and the utter disorder of the lumps of clay forming the foldsjof a plosii- 
* Fragen der ruseischen Steinseit, p. 90. 
© Swictowit, xiii, ‘This work ia not obtainable in England, 
® Op. cit, Fig. 27. 
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chadke might be explicable through the collapse of such on erection, On the other 
hand, the legs of the model may not be copies of any part of the original, and 
authorities are not agreed as to whether the models, which are open above, represent 
a hut with the roof removed to reveal the interior and an oven to the nght of the 
door, or a fenced platform with a very small hut to the right of the entrance, In 
any case, the theory of Chvojka and yon Stern that the plosichadhi were mortuary 
houses cannot survive the criticisms of Hadaczek, Kossinna, Ailio and Schuchardt2 

Tt may be remarked that at Burzacz ovens were found outside the maim huts. 
At Koszytowce, while we coulrl not determine the outline of any huts, we discovered 
# large number of subterranean ovens, hollowed deep in the loess, and several small 
rubbish pits. The so-called “ brick graves’ of Ossowski were probably subterranean 
ovens similar to the above. 

From Schipenitz we have little new data. Most of our finds are due to amateur 
excavations carried out by the landlord, von Kostin, and the local schoolmaster, 
Areyezuk. In 1893. however, Hofrat Szombathy was able to recognize the outlines 
of three rectancular huts, with remains of burnt plaster. He also found an oven 
“30 cm. below the level of the prehistoric settlement,” evidently just like those 
of Koszytowce? What Kaindl in 1904 regarded as a cremation deposit was, in all 
probability, another such oven." 


Tux Porrery or ScHIPENIT:. 


By far the most interesting documents of this culture at Schipenitz, as elsewhere, 
consist in the large series of vases which the site has yielded. Apart from a few 
wheel-made Slavic sherds and the ware with white paint classed as D below, which 
comes from one particular point at the site, the pottery from Schipenitz preserved 
at Vienna is remarkably uniform in character, and gives no evidence of development 
or degeneration. Moreover, it exhibits in every respect the closest analogies to the 
pottery from a single period at Cucuteni, as well as to that of Petreny, where the 
material was likewise unitary. For these reasons we shall probably be justified in 
assigning the whole material to a single cultural epoch, even though stratigraphical 
data are lacking, Within this material three wares may be distinguished—a well- 
burnt reddish fabric in two varieties, painted and unpainted (Wares A and B), and 


small amount of coarse, mud-coloured pottery, sometimes with rude incised designs 


(Ware C}. 


+ Album, p. 7; Alannns, i, p. 227; op. cil, p. 901; P.Z,, 1921-2, pp. 168 ff; of. also 
Minne, foe. cit,, and my remarks in J./7.8,, xlii, p. 267. . 

4 Jahrbuch des Bubowina Landesmiuseum, 1894, pp, 115 ff 

4 Jahriweh der bk. Zentral Kommission Wien, i, pp. OT £; ii, pp 26 ff 

4 The exclusion of these is justified by Prof. H. Schmidt's observations at Cucuteni and my 
own experience at Koezytowoe this summer, where similar sherds oceurred, but only in the 
uppermost 20 em., while the mass of the painted sherds lay at » depth of over 40 cm. 
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Ware A.—The typical pottery from Schipenitz is well burnt and made from 
carefully levigated clay. The biscuit 1s generally reddish, and even large, thick 
sherds are burnt throughout. Two techniques may be distinguished in connection 
with the preparation of the surface. In technique 1 the paint is applied directly 
to the polished surface, which varies in colour from deep red to yellow. In the 
alternative category (technique 2) a slip is employed. ‘The latter varies from brown 
to creamy white. Some of the light slips are so thin as to resemble a paint-wash. 
The surface is usually polished in this technique also. The above degeription might 
serve as a translation of von Stern's account of the surfaces of the Petreny vases. 
In Chvojka’s culture B, an orange or dark buff surface was the rule, but this was 


sometimes due to a slip. Both techniques occur at Popudnia and in the Galician 


sites of the Bileze group. On the other hand, in the pottery of Cucuteni Il, a light, 
almost white, surface was preferred, and is generally due to a pale shp. 

Besides the use of a slip we find another procedure adopted in Schipenite which 
does not occur in Moldavia or Bessarabia, This is the application of a thin red wash 
to the lighter surfaces before the ornament 1 painted on. Such a wash is quite 
distinguishable from the red or brownish-red paint lines used to enhance black 
designs; for'such lines can be clearly seen over the wash. The affinities of this 
procedure, perhaps, lie to the north-west. I have observed the use of euch a wael 
in very many instances on the pottery from Bileze Ztota, and Koszytowce. In the 
great urn from Koszytowee figured by me in J.H.S., xii, PL XITs, the red wash 
partially covering the surface forms an integral part of the ornamentation. At 
Sehipenitz this red never serves as an independent decorative paint. Only im a 
couple of Schipenitz vases (Nos. 50785 and 50784, both of the same form as the 
Ashmolean vase) is the wash applied in more or less regular oblique stripes, and 
even here it merely forms a background to the main design in black. I also found a 
few stray sherds at Vienna in which the wash formed apparently regular lines. This 
technique can be best studied in some vases from our site in the Museum ftir Volker- 
kunde, in Berlin. These several methods of preparing the vase surface are used 
equally for all forms and styles of painting. 

Painting —The Schipenitz vases may also be classified in accordance with the 
colours employed, Class (@) contains the monochrome vases, in which the design 
ss executed in black aloné. In class (b) the main design is still exeonted in black, 
but this is relieved by thin lines of red in bands or hatchings. These two styles may 
be used on any form of vase and on slipped or unslipped surfaces, though, naturally, 
class (b) is never used over a dark red natural surface. Both clasves recur repeatedly 
at Cucuteni and Petreny, and in Galicia. On the Dniepr and in Podolia black alone 
seems to have been employed, while in the west that colour does not occur without 
ted. Class (c) ix distinguished by a freer use of red over # thick white point slip. 

The style is only represented on a couple of vases of forms 3 and 4 decorated with 
« band of double spirals between horizontal ribbons, The centres and two radial 
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arms of the spirals are in black, but two broad red radii are added, and broad red 
stripes set off the border ribbons. 

A similar free use of red is frequent at Bileze Ztota, Wasylkowce, and Koszytowce. 
At the first two sites the main designs are often actually executed in red, the black 
merely serving as a framework (e.g. the spirals on the well-known urn from Bileze , 
figured in Zbior Wiad,, xviii, p. (23) ). 

Forms,—The Schipenitz potter's repertoire of shapes was considerable but not 
unlimited, and to each form corresponds a restricted number of designs which recur 
again and again with minor variations. The desiens may in most cases be traced 
to the lying S spiral of Erisd, Cucuteni I, and Horodnica. The accompanying figures 
will sufficiently illustrate the forms and ornaments, while a glance at the coMmmparisons 
cited will show how closely the Schipenitz pottery resembles that of other sites 

Form 1.—Fig. 3 and Pl, XIV, 3. Conical dishes ; average ratio of rim to base 
diameters, 3-1:1; diameter of largest specimen, 42-2 cms. ; ornament only on 





a. 3.—ronu |, Den T1. |. vio. 4.—Porm 2. f 


the inner aide ; red paint not used, Parallels—design i, Popudnia in Podolia, Bilexe 
Ztota (Zb. W., xvi, Pl. IV, 7), Koszytowce (Album, viii, 52), Petreny (P.K-S-R., 
Pl. VI, 10); design ii, Bileze (Lc, Pl. TV. 2), Petreny (le., Pl. VI, 11). 

Form 2.—F¥ig. 4. Deep bowls with slightly inturned rim; largest example 
46 cms. wide: at Schipenitz generally unornamented. Parallels—Kiev Govern- 
ment (Trudy, Pl. XXV, row 4), Bileze Ztota, Koazyfowce (Albwm, tx, 65), Cucutem TH, 
Potreny (P.K.S.R., Pl. VI, 5), Priesterhiigel (Mitt. prh. Comm., p. 874, Fig. 64); 
for Bulgaria, of. Man, 1923, 2, and for Thessaly, J S., Le. 

Form 3.—Figs. 5-9. and Pl, XV,1. Bulging urns; height always less than greatest 
diameter ; largest, 65 ems. high and 73-3 cms. wide ; the lower half is left rough 
and unornamented and makes a perceptible angle with the upper part ; round the 
base of the neck is always a marked depression; two specimens were ornamented 
in atyle of class ¢. Parallels—Horodniea (with white paint as in our ware D, 
Hadaczek, Album, xv, 126), Popudnia (with “ eye” motives like design i), Zielenoe 
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near Trembowla (Maf. a.-a., Fig. 10a), Bileze (2b. W., xvi, PL T, 2 = design tv at 
Schipenite), Wasylktowee (similar designs, but with lugs on the belly, 2b. F., xiv, 
Pi. Tl, 3), Kossytowee (modifications of design iv}, Petreny (with handles on the 
belly) (P.ALS-R., PL X, 8, reproduces our designs ii and in), Eriad (Arch. Ert., 
xxxit, PL 1, 1, with relief ornament). The fine spirals on the more rounded vases, 





rd, 50M 3, OSIGs 1, Is BLACK ASE RED OX mcg. (—rwoem d, pees UL i BLAace 
WHiTsn sur, }. Ox RED cLay. |, 


from Bileze imply that these are the older (24. W., xviii, p. (25), Fig. 15), All 
the above preserve-the characteristic depression round the neck, 
Form 3'—Pi. XIV, 1. Unique example ; neckorn amented with zigzag mbbone. 
Form 4—Fig. 10. Biconical urns: height always less than greatest width. 
Qne specimen attains the height of 64 cms.. with a diameter of 65 ems., but large 
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sizes are rare in this shape. With the exception of one example painted in style 
of class ¢, all the vases of this shape are decorated as in the illustration, but the 
ribbon round the neck may be replaced by an animal frieze, Parallels—Rzhishchev 
(Zapiski, Le., Pl. TL, 7), Popudnin, Bileze, Koazytowce. Cucuteni Il (Z.f-E., Lc., 
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Fig. 3n), Petreny (P.A.S.R., Pl. UX, 1). The design recurs at Bileze (25, W., XVI, 
Pls. ID, 4, U1, 8, and TV, 1) and more degenerated at Kosazytowce (J.H.8., xii, 
PL Xiln, Album, xv, 130). 





fic, 0.—roke d, DeESsi¢ow f (8 ALACK AND BID OF FALE SLIP, |. 


Form 4'—Yies. U and 12. Biconical amphore with vertical handles below 
the neck; the height generally exceeds the maximum diameter ; largest specimen, 
54-4 oms, high, with a diameter of 53-2 cms. ; design (i) (Fig. 11) is typical for the 
larger sizes, the “face motive" for the smaller. Parallels—smaller sizes with 
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“face motive "—Popudnia, Bileze (26. W., xvi. PL TO, 2), Petreny (PLAGE, 
Pl. VI, 6), allied forms from Tripolye B (Trudy, Le. Pl. SXV, row 2), Petreny 
(PLAS... Pl. TL, 1), Koszytowee (Album, xvii, 146), 
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Form 4''—¥ig. 13. Biconical amphors with horizontal handles; height 
always exceeds diameter; largest example 40 cma. high and 29 ems. wide; the form 
is rare at Schipenitz and the desiens are badly preserved. Parallela—Popndnia, 





Fra, UL—rorm 4',- esos ji), ts BLACK AXD fi of ria, 12.— Form 4°, “FACE 
ORANGE SLIP, +. MOTIVE." 


73: 

Zieletice, Bileze, Wasylkowce, and Cucuteni IT; more remote—Koezytowce (Album, 

xvii, 150), Horodnica (ibid., xvii, 158), and Erdad (Arch. Erit., xxxii, FI. I, 5). 
Form 5.—Fig. 14. Craters with concave necks; one extreme example attains 

a height of 41 ems., equalling its rim diameter, but the latter is normally less than 





ro. 13—roex 4". |} 


the height ; the external ornament always conforms to that illustrated, but shallower 
specimens show in addition a woll's-tooth fringe inside the rim. One exceptional 
erater has a ring foot. Parallels with same slesign—Bileze (Zb. W., xviii, p- (9), 
Fig. 5) and Niezwiaka (Hadaczek, Album, xi, 87). Compare also Fig. 16 from Bileze. 
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The lower design of the latter recurs on a fragment from Cucuteni IT, and is plainly 
4 degeneration of the volutes on vases of form 5' from the Kiev Government and 
Petreny (Fig. 17). The form is also found at Zieleieze near Trembowla, 

Form 5'—Pl. XV.5. Convex shouldered craters ; the rim diameter is generally 
less than that of the belly; the design spreads over the belly and neck. The four- 





rig. 14—rorm 5, GESIGN DF BLACK rig. Hi—Ppoum 5", DESIGN Ti BLACK ON 
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footed crater (Pl. XV, 6) and that with ridge handles on the shoulder (Fig. 15) are 
exceptional. Parallele—Popudnia (with cognate ornament), Tripolye B, and Petreny 
(Fig. 17). The form appears already in Cucuteni I. The four-footed variant 18 
known in coarse ware from Zhukovtsy (Trudy, Le. Fig. 72), Petreny (PAS R., 
Pl. 1,7), Cucuteni (Z. f. B., Le, Fig. 44), and Koszylowce (Album, vi, 42). 





Fa, 18. onATER FROM BILCRE EEOTA. Fu, 17.—CRATER, TRIFOLYE-CULTORE f, 


Form 6.—P1. XV, 2. Cups varying in height from 13-5 to 7-8 cms. ; the walls 
are often very thin. The invariable features of the design are the vertical panelling 
and the two thick, concentric arcs standing on the lower fillet ; animals or other 
embellishments in the panels are rare. Parallels with the same design—Cucutent Ii, 
Zielevicze, Bileze, and Petreny ; with rather different ornament— Veremrye (Khanenko 
Antiquités du région de Dniepr, i, Pl. V1, 33 and 34), Kolodistoe (Zevestia Arch, 
Komm., xii. p. 90, Fig. 3), Kosxytowce (J.H.S., xlii, Fig. 6), all showing vertical 
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panelling, and Oltsxem in Transylvania (Arch, Ert., Lc., Pl. TIT, 14). The form 
seems to go buck to a rounder type found in Cucuteni | (Fahrer durch die staatlichen 
Museen in Berlin, Vorgeschiohtliche Abteilung, 1922, Pl. V, row 2, No. 1) and Horodnica 
(Hadaczek, Album, xiv, 115). Similar rounded shapes with good spirals mm red occur 
at Wasylkowce. The cups with handles illustrated by Hadaczek, from Koaxytowce 
(Album, xii, 118 ff.) are all miniatures 6-5 ome. or less high. 

Form 7—Pls. XTV, 2, and XV, 1. Soup-plate lids. Being ornamented only on 
the outside, these vessels cannot have been intended for use as dishes ; on the other 
hand, their decoration corresponds to that typical of urns of form 3, and their rims 
fit exactly in width and profile into the depression round the necks of such urns. 
Pl. XV, 3 shows such a lid in place on an urn of identical pattern and technique. 
Parallele—Zieletieze (Mat. a.-a., Le., Fig. 9x), Bileze (2b. W., PL TU, 4), Koazytowee 
(Album, xii, 92); both the latter with designs corresponding to those of form 3, and 


‘soalso the “ Swedish helmets * of Petreny (P.K.S.R., Pl. VIL. 9). The handles on the 


latter must be brought into connection with the similar handles on the bodies of these 





vio. 18.—rome 8, rio. 1f.—s0es 8’, 
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urns there ; so, pierced lugs occurring on some specimens from Bileze correspond to 
lugs on some type 3 urns from that site (Zb. W., xvi, Pl. I, 6). Such attachments 
served to receive strings fastening the lid on to the urn. 

Form 8—Figs. 18 and20. Binocularstands, These curious vessels are generally 
of rather rough workmanship and ornamented only on the outside, the interior 
being left smooth ; but in at least one example from Schipenitz, as in two cases at 
Koszytowce (Album, xix, 165), the pipes are closed at the upper end, so that we 
have a pair of saucers. In these cases the saucers are carefully smoothed and 
painted inside. This observation (showing that the tubes were not an essential 
feature of the contrivance) disposes of the suggestion of Kossinna that such objects 
were drums (ef. Mannus, i, p. 238). Parallels—Binocular stands occur in grooved 
ware in stations of Tripolye A on the Duiepr, and at Pienignzkowa in Podolia, 
and in painted ware at Horodnica, Koszylowee, Biloze, Kapusciuce, and elsewhere 
in Galicia, at Popudnia, Petreny, and Cucuteni Il Prof. Ailio further reports the 
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discovery of a fragment (wheel-made !) from Kolander Chan in Transcaspia (op. cit., 
p- 99, kindly supplemented by a letter to the author). 

Type 8'.—The single ring stands represented in Fig. 19 are complete in them- 
elves but correspond exactly to the pipe of a binocular stand. Similar ring supports 
in grooved ware are common from stations of culture A on the Dniepr (of. J.H.S., Le., 
p. 273 and Fig. 15). Pedestalled howls (“ fruit-stands “) are common m Cucutent I 





rc. 20.—US1QUE BINOCULAR STAND IN THE FURM OF HUMAN Leas. {. 


(Z. f. £., Le., Fig. 2) and in Transylvania, where open ring stands are also found 
(Arch. Ert., xxxii, Pl. IV). 

Form 9.—Fig. 21. Baths; maximum length, 44 cms.; the inside plan is a 
flattened oval, but the broad rim is contracted towards the middle of the long sides 
toa figure-eight outline ; ornamented only on the inside ; four specimens at Vienna, 
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Form 9’ —Fig. 22. Only in small sizes ; there are two handles on one long side 
and one in the middle of the other. 


Wane B. 
Most of the above shapes are also met with in plain ware which, from a technical 
point of view, is identical with the preceding category. We have in addition the 
folluwing new forms which are not met in painted ware. 
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Form Bi.—Pl. XV, 8. Lamps; on the sharply inturned rim a bull's head is 
modelled, and on the other side are two small knobs. Chyojka describes a possibly 
similar object, which he ascribes to the latest phase of his culture A (Zapiski Imp. 
Odessk. Obshch. Istorii i Drewnos, xxiii, p. 199), 

Form B2.—P|. XV_9. String-hole lids. Parallels—Bileze, Wasylkowce (Zb. W.. 
xiv, Pl. II, 7), Koszytowce (Album, xii, 97, painted), The form is common in Troy I 
and II, and in Crete is Early Minoan (Palace of Minos, p. 60). 

Form B3.—Three small biconical yases about 5 cms. high have been contracted 
ut the belly, so that in two cases the outlme of the junction of the two cones is a 
ficure eight and in one a quatrefoil. Exact parallels to the latter are found at 
Koszytowce (Album, xiii, 102 and 104). 

Form B4.—Miniature vases are common to all stations with the painted pottery. 
Exceptional is the “ege-cup,” Fig. 29n, and the ladle of Fig. 2c. The latter is 
of a type found with the latest crusted ware of Moravia. 





rid, 23.—THERIOMDEFHIC vasE. 4. 


Form Bh.—Pithos standing about 70 ems. high and equipped with four rows of 
handles, four in each row, exactly like that illustrated by von Stern from Petreny 
(op. eat., Pl. XT, 3). 

Form B6.—P1. XVI, 1. Thertomorphic bowls on four legs. Exactly similar four- 
legged bowls are known from Cucuteni I, Koszytowce, and a site near Zaleszezyki. 
Modified forma with animal+head handles on the rim ure common in the: Kiev 
Government, = occur at Petreny (P.K.S.R., Pl. VI, 21) and in Thessaly at Dimini 
(Tsountas, A « =, Pl. AAMT), 

Here may also be mentioned the hollow animal vase of Fig. 23, Tt ws provided 
with a large rimmed opening in the back, and the mouth is purely ornamental. 
‘An exact analogue was found at Tell Ratcheff in Bulgaria (Rév. Arch., 1901, p. 30, 
Fig. 1). Hadaczek illustrates (Album, xx, 173) a more elaborate vase of the same 


species from Koszytowee. 
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Form Bi.—Sieves. Only one of these was found. It is made of very hard 
burnt red clay with walls 0-65 em. thick. The walls curve outwards from the 
base very slightly and are 8 cms. high. The bottom, which is flat and perforated 
with 40 holes about 0-5 em. wide, has a diameter of 15-75 cms. 

Form B8.—Avery curious shape is shown in PI_XV,10. ‘The interior and exterior 
are very carefully polished. In some examples the base is enlarged to a bulb-like 
knob, but is still sufficiently flattened underneath to allow the vessel to stand. In 


view of the careful finishing of the inner surface, I am inclined to regard these vases. 


as drinking eups. They range in height from 6-75 to 8-5 ems. Von Stern, on 
Pl. VI, 12, publishes what appears to be an identical shape, 5 cms. high, from Petreny. 
Popudnia and Buezacz furnish exact parallels, They are all to be connected with 
such grooved vases as T'rudy, Pl. XXVII, top row, a miniature example of which 
«omes from Cucuteni I. 
Ware C.—With the typical well-burnt reddish ware was found a small number 
of sherds of a very rade fabric, never painted, but sometimes adorned with rough 
incisions or impressions. This material is at once distinguishable from even the 





ym, 24.—wake ¢, roum 2. 4. (mom mice zrota.) 


coarsest sherds of ware B. The clay is very coarse and badly purified, and generally 
mud colour or aah-grey ; only once was it reddish. surface is unpolished and 
pitted all over with grit holes till the sherds look porous. They feel remarkably 
light in the hands. ‘The primitive decorations are shown on Pls. XVI, 5, and 
XVII, m too. So rare was this ware at Schipenits (there are only four whole vases 
and Jess than forty sherds at Vienna) that only three shapes ean be made out. 

Form 1—Deep cylindrical beakers (Pl. XV, 7). At the widest point are two 
small Ings. 

Form 2.—Wider cups with a slightly contracted neck and out-turned rim (ef. 
Fig. 24). 

Form 3.—Wide bowls (Pl. XVI, 3). No complete specimen survives, but this 
shape also had lugs on the shoulder. 

Now it is clear that none of these shapes has anything to do with the charac- 
teristic forms of wares A or B, just as the technique is utterly different. Nevertheless, 


there is no reason to doubt that the coarse ware belongs to the same stratigraphical 
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context. An identical fabrie has been found at Cucuteni 11 (2. &., Le, Fig. 4), 
(Petreny PALS, Pl. I, 9, 13, 17), Bileze Ztota, on the Dniepr, and at other sites, 
which have vielded pottery in every way parallel to that of Schipenitz. From 
Cucuteni II, 1saw a sherd in Berlin of which our Pl. XVI, 3, might perfectly well be 
& photograph, and our forma | and 2 can also be paralleled from the same site, At 
Petreny most of our designs recur, The complete cup from Bileze Ztota shown tn 
4), W., xv, Pl. V, 3, reproduced here as Fig. 24, is in shape an exact replica of 
our form 2 and shows an analogous design. ‘Two fragments illustrated by Khanenko 
(op. cit., Pl. VI, 18 and 27) as from “ Kiev and the environs of Tripolye ” are clearly 
related to our forms 3 and 2 respectively, while some of the incised ware from culture B 
In the same region, shown in Pl, XXV of Trudy xi (especially row 2), may very 
likely belong here. 

Sherds of the same fabric were observeil by me, always in close connection 
with the painted wares, in the recent excavations at Koszytowee, Ailio connects 





Fic. 25.—vaAse WITH WHITE SPIRALS ON HEDDISH 
OROUND., <ARTER KANDEL. + 


a 
this maternal with Central Russian-Finnish “ comb-ornamented " ware (op. cif. 
pp. 36. #f.), 

Ware D.—While there is no room for doubt that the material so far described 
all belongs to the same stratigraphical context, the position of four sherds with 
polychrome designs in black and white is much more doubtful, AT! the wire orma- 
mented in this style is stated by Kaindl’ to have come from a single trench dug by 
von Kostin at one point in one of his fields. White paint was nowhere else employed 
at Schipenitz or at the contemporary stations of Moldavia, Bessarabia, or the Kiev 
Government, It was, however, used in Transylvania, at Horodnica in Galicia. 
end in stations of the western group. ‘The one form discernible from the Vienna 
sherds (Pl. XV, 4) is foreign to the usual Schipenitx répertoire, and so is the vase 
with white spirals illustrated by Kaind! as coming from von Kostin’s trench above 
mentioned (Fig. 25). It generally recalla in chape vases of Cucuteni L. 


* Jahrbuch der £k. Centraleomm., ii, p. 20. 
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The technique of this pottery is not very different from that of the standard 
ware. The surface is either orange, as in the bowl of Pl. XV, 4, or a deep, rather 
brownish red, a3 in the sherds of Fig. 26. In both cases the paint is applied directly 
to the surface and the whole burnished. The two fragments last mentioned are of 
coarser workmanship. The clay is gritty and not burnt evenly throughout. The 
larger sherd seems to belong to a bowl of the same shape aa PL XV, 4, but it has been 
left rongh on the inside. I haye seen a number of sherds identical in design and 
technique from Horodnica, Further parallels come from Transylvania. A sherd 
from Oltszem! provides an almost exact analogy to the ornamentation of our sherds. 
Moreover Kamal illustrates a fragment of the handle of a ladle from the trench 
in which the white painted ware was found, which recalls the well-known series of 
ladles from Priesterhtigel. But these analogies are not sufficient to allow us to 
infer that this material has been imported from across the Carpathians. It is more 





Fig. 26.—SHERDS PAINTED [6 BLACK OUTLINED WITH WHITE OX BEDDIEH GRoUsDp. c. 1. 


likely that we have here vestiges of a settlement of a different date from that which 
yielded the other objects preserved at Vienna. In view of its fine spiral decoration, 
the presumption is that it stood closest to Cucuteni L 


THe Cray Pruastric, 


No less characteristic of the culture of the black-earth region than the painted 
pottery are the figurines of human being: and animals. These too are well repre- 
sented at Schipenitz. They are manufactured in the same well-baked reddish clay 
as the typical vases, and one (Pl. XVII, @) is painted in the style of ware A. They fall 
into two classes: (1) a flat standing type, and (2) a seated variety. The former, 
which is by far the most common, waa evidently intended for suspension, os the 
string-holes indicate, With two exceptions—Pl. XVII, d and (—all the examples are 


* Arch. Erients, xxxii, p. 67, Pl. T1, 8. Tho white spirals on a reddish ground of Fig. 25 
recall thoee on a froit-etand from Eroed, i, PL Uf, 6. 
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female. Only one miniature (51029) and a fragment (51032) show a flattening 
at the bottom which might have served as a base to stand on. The back is flat 
save for a slight elevation of the buttocks, which may be a survival of steatopygy. 
The females are generally naked save for necklaces and belta (PI. XVII, 6, ¢, and f); 0 
line of points on the outside of the legs of the small figurine (j) must indicate some 
sort of trousers or high mocassins.', The painted stripes covering the whole body 
of (a) are to be regarded as evidence of tattooing rather than clothing. The shield 
design on the back of (6) may be due to the same practice. 

The two male figurmes (@) and (l) both wear a belt and carry a pouch slung 
over the right shoulder, The attitude of the last example is not intentional, 
The largest standing figurine is 19-85 ems. high (51010), the smallest only 
4-4 cms, 

Only one example of the seated type is at Vienna (Pl. XVII, kh}, and this is broken 
and distorted. From the surviving part of the stump of the left arm it seems likely 
that the anms were not closely folded as in Chvyojka's example from Urocishche 
Dolzhok. 

Numerous and close parallels to the standing type may be cited from Cucuteni II, 
Rehishchev and other Dniepr stations, unnamed sites in Podolin, Zielenexe near 
Trembowla, Koszytowee, and Cucuteni TT. In Galicia also we occasionally meet 
better modelled legs, and even the feet may be indicated in figurines otherwise 
identical with the Schipenitz type? This whole series of figurines is probably to be 
derived from the more ornately clothed or tattooed, steatopyzous type found in the 
older strata at Cucuteni® These examples show that the arms were envisaged not 
as extended, but as folded im front. To our series must also be referred the bone 
idols of Kodja Derman and Tell Metchkur, im the East Balkan area The alate 
idol from Troy figured by Schliemann (Jhios, No. 995) may indicate a still further 
southward extension of the series. 

To the north, agam, we have another large province of erect figurines modelled 
in clay, bone, amber, or fimt associated with the “ Arctic neolithic * cultures of 
northern Poland and Russia and the Bultic lands, which may stand in a derivative 
telation to the figurines under discussion. On the other hand, in the Danube area 
we find a series of erect types, often admirably modelled, extending from Bosnia to 
Saxony and Silesia im association with the Bendkeramik.” Though this Danubian 
group is undoubtedly akin to the more easterly one, it can scarcely be regarded as 

1 Of, Hodacnek, Album, xxvi, 240 (from Podolin), and text, 

2 «.g., Hadaceek, Album, xxv, 220 and 230, 

* Z.6.E., lc. Fig. 12, 4 and 1. One broken idol of this type is among the material from 
Horednica in Lwow. It is also met ot Ercad. 

' PZ. WA2, p. 109; Pig. l4n; BCA. 1000, p. 415, Fig, 57, 

© Tallgren, S MY A xxv, p. 72; Ailio, op. cit., pp. 107 Mf, and Fig. 35. 

* Hoernes, op. cul., pp. 287, 205,303; P.2., 1, p.401; Schlesiens Vorseit, NF. vil, Fig. 21; 
Munnwa, xi-xii, p. $25, Figs. 2-82, 
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derived therefrom. Nor am I inclined to see the prototypes of either series in the 
squatting statuettes of the Mediterranean illustrated by the well-known neolithic 
idols of Knossos,’ nor in the predynastic Egyptian types with upraised arms. 

The seated type is represented in stations of culture B on the Dniepr, at Koszy- 
towve and at Kodja Derman, in Bulgaria” At the latter site, as also in some 
stations of southern Russia, we find small clay thrones on which these statuettes 
were doubtless to be eeated.* In the well-known fourotrophos idol of Sesklo the 
figure has coalesced with the seat. Figures holding babies im their arms are also 
found in South Russia and at Vinca, in Serbia.4 Male figurines are everywhere rare ; 
still, there are a few examples from Cucutem U1, Bileze and Koszytowce, and an 
uncertain site in Podoha® West of the Carpathians I know no example older than 
the full Bronze Ave. The immense preponderance of fomale figurines seems fatal 
to Schuchhardt’s hypothesis that these objects are images of the departed * On 
the other hand, their presence at all js a serious objection against the usual theory 
that the statuettes were fertility charms. 

Animal models (Pl, XV1, 2) were found at Schipenitz, as at Cucuteni I, Petreny, 
Koszytowee, and Kodja Derman. The majority of these represent cattle. The 
pair of horns (Fig, 240) is additional evidence of the importance attaching to cattle 
im this region. It has heen modelled separately, but is concave underneath. It 
may be compared to the bone protome of an ox from Bileze, figured by Hadaczek 
on PL V, 23. of his Album. An unexpected exception was provided by the lion 
(PI. XVI,1). He is the most life-like piece of modelling that we have from Schipenitz. 
Dr. Bayer has suggested to me that the holes indicating the mane were originally 
filled with straw or bristles, Similar holes are found on a small model, perhaps of 
a cat, from Priesterhiigel, and a dog from Koszytowce.? The hkeness & so good 
that we can scarcely doubt that the artist had seen the animal portrayed. But 
this is the first indication that the lion ranged so far north in the alluvium, Of 
course, his presence in the Balkans is well attested by the classical authors. 

Reference has already been made to the animal figure= used to fill in spaces in 
the main designs on urns of forms 3 and 4. 1 reproduce here some of these, and 
leave it to the reader to interpret them, with the remark that the lion js no longer 
to be ruled owt. Particularly interesting is the griffin of No. 50987, It is, indeed, 
just possible that the wing-like projection on the back is due to an accident or a 
later stain, but careful examination with a lens inclines -me to believe that it formed 


* Palace of Minos, Fig. 13 and text thereto, 

* Trody, Le, PL XX, 7; Aom, xxix, 204 ff.; Ispestia, Bulg. Arch, Droch., vi, p. 138, 
Fig, 1435. 

? Ailio, op, eit,, Fig. 34. 

' PS. ti, pp. 4 and 101; found in the middle stratum. 

* Manaus, i, p. 240 and Fig. 17p, 

* Alteuropa, pp. 131, 170, ef passiwi. 

Mitt. der prih. Comm,, Le, p. 382, Fig. 29; Album, PL XXXII, 306. 
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part of the original figure. The theriomorphie patterns of Schipenttz are purely 
decorative and form no part of the main design ; in fact, our animals seem intruders 
‘nto the main framework of the older geometric patterns. And yet they must have 
a history of their own, for their apparent ambiguity is due, not to the ineptitude 
of the artist, but rather to conscious stylzation. 
Animal motives, used in a precisely similar manner, subordinated to the main 
erign, are found at Rzhishchev, on a vase of form 4 from Podolia,* at Petreny, 





re, 27.—DEeION FROM ECE OF AN JEN OF Foemw 4. 4. 


Bileze Zota and Koazylowce® But the animals depicted are different at each 
site. 

In the sphere of the Bandkerawuk to the west, we have stray examples of therio- 
morphic ornament—in fragments with plastic animale from Hungary. To the 
east we have, of course, the great province of theriomorphio ornament represented 
at Suss, and, though in a different medium, the famous silver vase of Maikop. The 
rich animal plastic of the so-called “ Arctic " culture, which came very near our area, 


2 Zapiski, f.c., Pl. I, 3 and 6, 

* Minna, op, cil., Fig. 4, p. 140. 

4 Album, xxi, 188-102; xix, 162. 
* Arch. Ert., xxxii, pp. D6 £. 
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must also be recalled. Whether we regard the animal style of the black-earth region 
as native or imported, the existence of that style in a region where the Scythian 
animal style subsequently flourished is a fact to be taken mto account in any 
discussion of the latter.’ 
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rig. @8.—ANIMAL FIOURES FROM URES OF FORMS Samp 4d &. 


Miscellaneous Objects of Clay. 
Weights or Net Sinkers—These were very common. Though only of rough 
workmanship, they may be divided mto several groups — 
A. Vertically prerced, 
(a) Flat, 23 epecimens ; the largest measured 11 cms, in diameter and was 
4-3 ems. thick. 
(b) Roughly hemispherical : 8 specimens, the largest being 10 ems. in diameter, 


(c) Conoid ornamented with deep lashes round the edge. 


1 Of. Prof, Rostovtseff in “ franiana a nd Greeks in Sow Russia” (Oxford, 1022) 
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B. Horizontally pierced. 

(a) Thick triangular lumps with the hole near the top. 
(b) Conoid with the hole at the top. 

Whorls.—These were very rare, as in other stations of this culture, At Vienna 
are two examples of a roughly conoid shape (Fig. 29) and half a flat dise (Fig. 29"), 
both acquired in 1911. 

IMPLEMENTS AND ARMS. 

Stone-—Stone celts are comparatively rare at Schipenitz and most other sites 
of the same culture, presumably owing to lack of suitable materials. Our specimens 
are made from a soft marl and are in a bad state of preservation, The thick-butted 
type predominates. The only approximation to the Danubian “ shoe-last ” type 
is a small chisel, No. 37264. The “ polisher” shown by Hadaczek on Pl. IT, 17, 





yc. 20.—FLINT CHISEL, MINIATURE VASES, CLAY HORSS AwD WHORLS. |}. 


of his Album is a parallel type- But a close examination of the Galician material 
in the Polish museums has convinced me that the shoe-last celt was only very 
rarely associated with the painted pottery. The concave section of No, 51100 is 
to be noted. The bored axe (Fig. 30a) had heen broken at the haft in antiquity, 
and a commencement has been made on a new hole nearer the blade. This axe, like 
one from Cucuteni 112 would seem to belong toa group associated with Danubian 
pottery in Moravia and Silesia, and at Grossgartach and elsewhere in South-West 
Germany. 

Flints.—The poverty of stone is counterbalanced by an exceptional wealth in 
flint artefacts. These are of a deep grey colour, and some of the blades attain a 
great length. Some show fine retouching. Similar flint forms in the same material 
are very common in Galicia, and recur at Petreny and Cucuteni. The material is 
plentiful in the whole region. Parallels to our arrow-heads may be cited from 

LZ fE., Le., Fig. 8, p. 501. 
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Cucuteni, Wasylkowce and Priesterhiigel.! Several nuclei, in some cases rounded 


by hammering, are also at Vienna (P|. XVIII). 
Bone and horn was also used in immense quantities 


Bone and Horn.—P\. XVI, 4. 
at all stations of this culture. Generally the implements are of a simple type 
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vic, 30,—sTONE IMPLEMENTS, 
Elaborate carving such as is exemplified by the pins and pendants of Denev in 
Bulgaria? is generally lacking. On the other hand, Bileze Ztota has yielded some 
more advanced work, including a dagger imitating a metal prototype. 

* Thid,, Fig. 10; Milt. der prah. Comm., t.c., p. 367, Fig. 3. 

2 Ter, Bulg, Arch. Drush., iv, Figs. 202 and 204. 

* Hadaceck, Album, Pl. Vi, 273. 
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Metal—Two small fragments of bronze (?) are reported to have been found at 
Schipenitz. I have not seen them, and they may conceivably, like the Slavic sherds 
and a blue glaze bead, have fallen in from a different stratum. No metal at all 
occurred at Petreny or at the parallel stations of culture B on the Dniepr. In sites 
of culture A there flat celts and a pick-axe of pure copper were found. Koszytowce 
yielded two quadrangular awis, part of a wire spiral, and some beads of bronze (?), 
together with a silver spiral ; and Bileze Ztota a flat dagger (12 ems. long), a razor, 
and an awl.!’ The uppermost strata at Cucuteni were certainly disturbed, but 
Prof. Schmidt assigns to the second settlement a flat celt, a quadrangular awl, and 
a single-bladed axe with tubular shaft of copper, an arm-band of poor bronze, and 
an iron borer! 


Animals.—Dr. Antonius has been kind enough to examine the few animal bones 
preserved at Vienna. These indicate the presence of the following domesticated 
animals: cattle, swine, and dog. Some small fragments prove the presence of 
goats, sheep and horses, but do not permit of a closer determination. As objects 
of the chase must be regarded the Bos primigenius, Cereus elephas, and wild boar. 
‘Some banes of Spalax typhlos also occurred. These results correspond to the fauna 
reported from Petreny and the Dniepr sites.* 


Chronology.—Our somewhat lengthy analysis of its pottery shows that Schipenitz 
is representative of a group of sites—Cucuteni Il, Petreny, Tripolye B, Popudnia, 
Bilcze, ete—so closely allied by community of ceramic forms and ornaments that 
they must be regarded as contemporary. But the stratification at Cucuteni reveals 
to us an older culture whose rounded pots and spiral ornamentation do actually 
in a large measure explain the forms and designs of the Schipenitz pottery. To the 
earlier group must further be assigned the bulk of the finds from Horodnica on the 
Dniestr, since this site has yielded vases which, despite differences of technique, 
exhibit the same rounded forms and true spiral ornament as Cucuteni I, and at least 
one figurine of the latter style, Again, the grooved ware of the Tripolye A-Pieniaz- 
kowa style is known from Horodnica and Cucuteni I. On the other hand, sherds 
painted in reddish brown on a whitish clay ground, closely resembling the ware of 
Cucuteni I, occur sporadically in sites of Tripolye A, while good spirals are a feature 
of the grooved ornament. Hence, despite the metal finds, this culture too must be 
regarded as older than Tripolye B, and consequently than Schipenitz, Finally, it is 
obvious from a comparison of forms and designs that the best Transylvanian material 
from Erisd stands in the most intimate relation to that from Cucuteni I and Horod- 
nica, and is therefore to be assigned to the older group. 


* Hadaczek, Album, iv, 32-34. 
* Z.f.£., 43, pp. 504 f. and Figs, 14 and 16. 


2 Horse bones are reported from Tripalye, Khalepye, and Urocishehe Dolzhuk, and have been 
recently identified at Koazytowoe and Buczacz. 
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The rounder vases still showing good spirals and red paint of Bileze and Wasy! 
kowce may represent an intermediate phase between the two groups, while Koszy- 
towcee and a small group of vases from Cucuteni may well be rather later than 
Schipenitz. 

To convert this relative scheme into an absolute chronology we must seek 
connections in the south. Dimini gives us a rough lower limit for the older culture, 
since its characteristic pottery and megaron house can be traced to the lowest levels 
of Erésd. Hence the Cucuteni I group may be dated approximately to EM. IT. 
The pickaxe of Tripolye A is not inconsistent with this dating, since it is merely a 
variant on the simplest type of axe-adze common in the copper age of Hungary and 
traceable in Crete back to E.M.II. A lower limit for the later group is not so easy 
to fix, but it may be noted that the rare metal objects—flat celts, flat daggers, awls— 
certainly associated with the Schipenitz culture belong to “ copper age ” types in 
Central Europe and are typologically older than the true bronze age (Montelius 2). 
The finds from Early Minoan and Cycladic tombs, Troy, and Remedello show that 
silver is not a sign of lateness! Even the Cucuteni axe belongs to a family well 
known in the copper age of Hungary, and above all of South Russia? and Prof, 
Schmidt has shown that its technique may be parallel in objects from Treasure K 
at Troy On these grounds it is, at least, reasonable to assume that our culture did 
not outlast the second Middle Minoan period. 

Conclusions.—The people who made our painted vases were evidently pastoralists, 
as the animal bones and, above all, the numerous models of cattle show; on the 
other hand, they cannot have been mere nomads, and the sbundant remains of 
wheat, as well as the location of the settlements exclusively on the fertile loess, 
imply the practice of agriculture. How they were related to the makers of the 
Central European Bandkeramik cannot yet be determined.* 

The end of their civilization is generally ascribed to incursions of nomad tribes 
from the east or north. In the Kiev Government interments with red skeletons have 
occasionally disturbed ploshchadki, In Galicia and Bukowina the stone-cist graves 
occupy the same area as the painted pottery. These tombs contain amber, 
thick butted flint celts of rectangular section, and globular amphorw (Kugelamphoren) 
with exactly the same design of triangles composed of crescent-shaped impressions 
as those found very frequently in similarly furnished graves in the Saal-Elbe region 
and also in Pomerania.* Though rather similar veasels are found in the copper age 

_ * Of. Gowland in Arckeologia, 1920. 
* Tallgren, ** Die Kupfer u. Bronzezeit,” S Mf Y A, xxv, pp. 68 if. 

* P.Z., iv, pp. 22-27. 

_ * In addition to the differences already noted, pp. 231, 254, I ought to stress the fact that the 
Tripolye grooved ware is in technique utterly unlike any Central European er Balkan pottery. 
* Cf. the lists given by Kossinna, Mannus, ii, and Hadaczck, Archiwum Nauk., y, p. 435. 


* 2.4., ¢f. P.Z.. ¥ Pl. XIV, 1 (Saxony), and Lembe-Featechrift (Stettin, 1898), p. 4, No. 8, 
with Hadacsek, Album, vii, 49 and 46 (sherd found at Koszytowee). . 
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kurgans of the Kuban valley' and again in the Fatyanovo graves of the Oka-Volga 
area,* the careful study of their distribution made by Kossinna and Koztowski* 
favours a north-south rather than an east-west movement. That this movement 
was an invasion from East or Central Germany does not, however, follow ; the tombs 
and amphore may rather merely mark a very old amber trade route. That is the 
natural conclusion from the fact that, while such tombs in Galicia contain Baltic 
amber, in Saxony and the Baltic lands they contain also Galician banded flint“ 

In conclusion, I would like to express my thanks to the directors of the 
Prehistoric Section of the Naturhistorisches Museum in Vienna for the opportunity 
afforded me of publishing these valuable documents from their collection and for the 
assistance rendered me in their preparation, to Hofrat Szombathy for information 
on several points, and to the staff of the museum for their generous co-operation. 
I am also indebted to the director of the Towarystwo Naukowe, Warsaw, Prof. 
Demictrikiewicz of Krakow, and Prof. Koztowski of Lwéw, for facilities to study the 
Majewski Collection, Warsaw, the collection of the Akademija Umigtnosci, Krakow, 
and that of Dzieduszycki Museum, Lwéw, respectively at a time when these buildings 
were closed to the public. 

Fuller reports on the pottery and architecture of Erésd will be found in 
Dr. Ferencz Laszglo's articles in the Dolgozatok az Erdélyi Nemzeti Mézeum 
(Koloszvar) 1911 and 1914), copies of which I have just received by the courtesy 
of their author. 


1 Otchet 2a 1898, Pl. VI, 65, and V, 61. 

* Cf. SMYA, xxv, pp. 83 £ | 

* Groby Megalit, na Weehdd od Odry (1921), p. 39, etc. ; ef. Aberg, Das Nordische Kultur- 
gebiet, pp. 169 ff. and 204 f, . 

* Kossinna, in Mannua, ix, p, 144. 


N.B.— 
PZ. = Prihistorische Zeitschrift (Berlin). 


SMYA = Suomen Muinsismuistoyhdistyksen Aikakauskirja (Finska Fornminnes- 
’ fOreningens Tidekrift) (Helsingfors}, 
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SURVIVALS OF THE USE OF OCULI IN MODERN BOATS. 
By James Honweut, F.LS., F.R.AL, late Director of Fisheries, Madras. 
[Wirn Puares XIX-XX.] 


Part |. 

Iy a former paper (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vii, No. 3) I drew 
attention to the survival of the employment of oculi upon certain of the older types 
‘of boats in Eastern Seas, particularly in India and China. Since then I have 
extended my first-hand acquaintance with the subject considerably, not only in 
India, but also by visits to many of the ports of the Mediterranean—in Italy, Sicily 
and Malta more especially—where old customs persist strongly among the 
fiaherfolk. 

During the past three years I have utilized every opportunity to olytain as wide 
information as possible, for this is an enquiry that is urgent ; old customs are dying 
out fast, particularly in the East, to give way to a cosmopolitan dead level of 
commonplace uniformity. It seemed to be a subject that should yield valuable 
results from the ethnological standpoint, and in this I have not been disappointed. 

T shall deal first with the instances met with in India and the far East. In the 
former region, apart from the river-systems of the north, there are great racial 
differences and divergencies of custom between the west and the east coast, 

‘On the West Coast, which has been more directly subject than the East Coast 
to outside influence—Arabian formerly and latterly European, old customs have 
been largely revolutionized by this outside contact, facilitated by the wealth of 
natural harbours on the Bombay coast and by the calm weather season that prevails 
during the north-east monsoon, Hence, though I suspect there are vestiges of 
oculi to be traced in the ornamental devices seen on some of the Hindu-owned boats 
of the Bombay coast, these are so obscure that further investigation is needful before 
any definite statements can be made. 

With regard to the East Coast, more conservative and more isolated, and 
therefore richer in the relics of ancient customs and relationships, unfortunately 
there is little on record concerning the habits and practices of the shore people. 
This arises largely because of the physical difficulties that restrict communications 
along that coast ; the railways seldom approach the sea save to serve some important 

“ seaport, coast roads are usually non-existent, w while travel by sea is out of the 
question as no landing can be made on this surf-beaten coast except by cotamarnn 
Fortunately, a connected series of waterways extends roughly parallel with the — 
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coast for several hundred miles along the seaward boundary of the Madras Presidency 
on the east, while others traverse the deltas of the Kistna and Godaveri; these 
give access to innumerable villages so remote and cut off from the influence of modern 
movement that customs remain in the main unchanged from what they were hunclreds 
of years ago. Tt is in such communities that the use of boat oculi survives in 
considerable vigour. The custom is a widely spread one. It extends along the 
whole coast from Palk Bay to Bengal and penetrates inland several hundreds of 
miles along the course of the Ganges. It is not found in the Gulf of Mannar, a 
locality where outside influence has been almost as great as on the West Coast, 
and where few Hindu fishermen are to be found. 

From Point Calimere to Bengal, only two forms of sea-fishing craft are to be 
found, the catamaran and the masiila boat. Both are of very ancient origin ; 
though primitive in appearance, in reality they are highly specialized and thoroughly 
suitable for operations on a surf-bound coast devoid of good harbours. The 
catamaran, composed of a varying number of logs according to the duty to be 
performed, is never painted or otherwise ornamented. Its logs, constantly washed 
by the waves when on the sea, offer no opportunity for decoration, 

Tt is otherwise with the masala boat. This craft is built up of planks sewn 
together with coconut yarn (sinnet). It is short, broad and deep, in order to be 
extremely buoyant; the smaller ones are used for the shooting of shore-seines, the 
larger for carrying cargo to and from ships in the roadsteads. They are dangerous 
craft even with the most skilful management ; this probably accounts in the main 
for the many ceremonies that attend their building and launching and also for the 
presence of oculi on many of them. These oculi are placed on the bows, ctudely 
repreented upon a painted ground, usually red in colour; each consists of two 
curved horizontal lines enclosing a black spot representing the pupil. Sometimes 
they are slightly incised, or rather scratched in, in others rudely daubed. No care 
is taken to make them realistic. In some few instances a second pair of oculi is 
placed on the quarters, close to the stern, possibly because these boats are double 
ended, sharp both at stem and stern, One of the outrigger Javanese ships among 
those sculptured at Boro Budur appears similarly to have oculi, round as in Chinese 
ships, at each end.1 

In a few masiila boats 1 curions decoration, suggestive of the rnde representation 
of a deeply curved moustache, is added below the oculus, sometimes in front of it 
and sometimes slightly behind; the up-cutling tip is directed away from the 
boat's stem (text-fic, 1 and Pl, XIX, figs, 5,4). None of the fishermen could 
explain its significance, finding refuge in saying that it is just a decoration 

occasionally added according to the owner's fancy. Curiously enough, oculi and thi: 
Hostel, 7.” Onigae abl Rebcchaiel Sitcnaes of Tits Hoan Daan” Hom 


Asiatic Soe, of Bengal vol, viii, No. 3, Fig. 20. Caloutta, 1920; and ¢f, J-R.ALL., 1920 
Fig. 23, p. 103, 
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“ moustache " symbol are as common on the boats of fishermen living in Madras city 
as on those of isolated country hamlets, a fact accounted for by the social isolation in 
which these fishermen still live, as they form a section of that large population of 
untouchables with whom caste Hindus will have no social dealings, who im every-way 
are kept at arm's length, and to whom the portals of education are only now being 
grudgingly opened. Thrown back upon themselves by this exclusion from com- 
munion with the educated and progressive section of the population, these people 
have no interests outside the limits of their own community and their own calling ; 
as a consequence they are intensely conservative, and to this we owe the survival 
of many ancient customs. 






TTT Te 


Fm, 1.—FORE EXD OF A MADEAS MASULA BOAT, SHOWING A PAINTED OOULTS AND ACCOMPANYING 
“ MOUSTACHE " DEVICE. 


The waterways of the Kistna and Godaveri deltas afford another series of boats 
frequently decorated with oculi. This region, because of the poverty of its road 
and railway communications, has no free access to the culture of the large centres 
of population, and this is intensified by the conservative habits of the boat people, 
who pass most of their life in their boats. Superstition is rife among the people of 
this region ; the most obvious of all, devices to avert the evil eye, are conspicuous 
at every tum—a narrow leather band around the body or the neck of bullocks or, 
daubed on houses and boats, the rude representation of a man, degenerating sometimes 
into a form that may easily be mistaken for a crudely formed conventional cross, 
which symbol I suggest may possibly have actually had this origin.* 

4 ‘There are variations seen sometimes which have « striking resemblance to a erudely 
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The centre of this area is the Colair Lake, a huge marshy area converted in the 
rainy season into an immense expanse of shallow water. The villagers, petty 
cultivators and fishermen, quiet and peaceable in an ordinary way, object to 
interference by the local authorities. On occasions when the latter have attempted 
to impose regulations on the use of fishing stakes, primarily in the interests of 
irrigation, opposition offered has been so violent, that in view of the difficulty of 
imposing peace by force in such a difficult country, the counterpart of that fen 
land in England where the Saxons so long defied Norman power, it has been 
thought the wisest vourse to wink at this defiance of the law and to leave the people 
largely to their own devices. Such conditions are ideal for the survival of old 
customs, and, among others that have persisted, one of the most conspicuous is the 
use of the boat oculus. In this region three types of boats are found, (a) the 
burratadu, a dugout formed from the butt end of the palmyra palm (Borassus 
abelliformis), (6) the nara, a long, narrow, planked boat with bow and stern of the 
Burmese canoe pattern, and (¢) the padavy, a heavy canal-boat built for cargo carrying. 
The first named is never painted nor decorated, being too cheap and trivial to warrant 
such expenditure or trouble. Similarly the nava is never painted, nor is 1+ ornamented 
with carving, but the majority exhibit some form of an ocolus on the solid stem 
piece below the overhanging edge of the flared bow. Although invariably daubed 
on roughly in black, and quickly becoming weather-beaten and unrecognizable, a 
wide range in form is seen, varying from a fairly perfect lens-shaped outline 
enclosing a round pupil spot, through one in which the lower curve of the lens is 
omitted, to the final degeneration of a rough circle without lens spot. More 
interesting, however, is the fact that the “ moustache-mark,” already seen 
occasionally in the case of the coastal masila boat, is again shown, rather more 
emphasized and definite, and more closely identified with the oculus than in the 
others (see Fig. 7, Plate XTX), 

The padavns are far more numerous, larger ond better built than the navas; 
the latter are the villagers’ boats, whereas the padayus are regular cargo carriers 
between the towns and villages on the canals, They are built on a type fundamentally 
different from the nava, having a nearly vertical stem ending in a stem head carved 
in a helical form (Figs. 2-6). ‘The carvel-built hull is generally painted black, with 
@ large rectangular patch of « different colour, uswally ved, on cach bow, Nearly 
always there is a narrow strip of deeply carved wood along each gunwale extending 
from the coiled stem head to the hinder edge of the coloured area on each bow, 
(Figs. 2-4.) The motive of the design is based on the lotus; a series of over- 
lapping scales simulates the petals, while a deeply incised rosette, representing a 
conventionalized lotus flower, is usually found midway in its length and another 
at the hinder end. At the fore end a small oval oculus is commonly inoised. This 
oculus is, however, a subsidiary one, the main one, when present, being painted 
conspicuously in the centre of the coloured patch on each bow, An attempt is 
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fo. 2.—FonE ESD OF A PADAVU ON. THE KISTSA-DODAVER! CANAL. THE OCULUS IS OUTLINED, 
IX WHITH O08 A LARGE RECTANGULAR BED FATCH BORDERED WITH 4 SARBOW WHITE BAND 
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ro. 2—sow asp STRM OF ANOTHER KISTNA-GODAVERI CANAL BOAT, AGAIN THE OCULUS 
HERE ACCOMPANIED BY A “ MOUSTACHE " OHNAMENT, [5 FAINTED UFOS A LARGE RECTANGULAR 
EED PATCH. A EECOND QCULUS [8 CARVED AT THE FORE END OF AN ORNAMENTAL BAND 
ALONG THE GUSWALE. EXCEPT FOR THE RED DOW PATCH, THE HULL f BLACK. 





Mes, 4 asp 5.—Fronk EXDS OF Two | i KIiSTHA-CODAVERL PADAVUS SHOWING VARIATIONS 
IS THE FORM OF THH Ssuaicen’® AND 17S POSITION RELATIVE TO THE OCULTS. OF 
Flo. 4 TWO EUDE CROSSES ARE SHOWN, THE PORWARD TWO OF A SERIES EXTENDING THE 
WHOLE LENGTI OF THE HULL. THE COLOURS OF THE ChOSsE3 AND THE HULL ARE SHOWN 


REVERSED ; THE FORMER WERE DAUBED IX WHITE UPON THE BLACK SIDE OF THE BOAT. 
IN Tio. O THE OCULUS REDUCED TO A SMALL DISC. 
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usually made to give this eye some verisimilitude; in one case, however, it had 
degenerated into a vestigial circular ring and im another its place was taken by a black 
trefoil, The “ moustache” motive is present in the majority of instances where an 
oculus is chown, sometimes distinct and clear, at others so greatly modified and 
blended with other markings as to be difficult to recognize until analysis be made of the 
complex. Figs. 3-6 exhibit some of the chief variations. Fig. 3 is the most typical ; 
in Fig. 6 the “moustache " occupies a normal relationship to the reduced and 
vestigial oculus, whereas in Fig. 4 it is too far forward, and in Fig. 6 has been partly 
merged into the coloured border frequently placed round the rectangular patch wf 
colour on the bows. 

An ornamental device seemingly of the same character is seen furfher north, 
carved upon the bows of the abnormally rigged boats of Chilka Lake in Ganjam 
and Orissa,’ It consista of a delicately carved stem curving backwarda, bearing « 





Fi6. &—ANOTHER KISTNA-GODAVERI PADAVU SHOWDIG THE “ MOUSTACHE “Is COMBINATION 
WITH THE NARROW MARGINAL HAND THAT OFTEN BOUNDS THE OOLOTEED BOW PATOH WITHIS 


drooping “head ” that may possibly be intended to represent an unopened lotus 
flower-bud. Tt is placed immediately behind and im conjunction with @ large and 
carefully carved conventional representation of the open lotus flower. Fig. 7 shows 
the relationship and details of these curious ornaments, The open lotus is certainly 
a modification of an oculus, and there can be as little doubt that the symbol behind 
is an artistic translation of the “ moustache motive of the boats of the Ristns 
and Godaveri deltas ; its form has been changed and refined to harmonize with the 
alteration effected in the form of the oculus itself. 

This lotus oculus in the example sketched had the centre and periphery coloured 
white with chunam (limewash); a row of white dots encircled the whole and was 
continued into a rndely painted base. Above each junction (two) of the broad 


! "Theee boats carry # high and narrow battened mat-sail upon two bamboo musts stepped 
abreast of one another close to the fore endl. 
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planks forming the sides of the boat, an irregular series of little dark coloured 
pyramids was also outlined in white dots; rude though the work was, it suggested 
at once an attempt to represent waves in the manner employed in Greek decorative 

Rude oval oculi are also seen occasionally, though rarely, on the bows of the 
flat-bottomed canal boats which hail from the villages on the margin of Pulicat 
Lake and ply on the Buckingham Canal. These oculi are generally outlined im 
white, both with and without a pupil spot. 

Besides the above the only boata I know of on the East Coast of India which 
carry oculi are the clumsy kalla dhonis that used to ply between the port of 





fie, 7.—FoRE EXD OF 4 CHILKA LAKE BOAT, SHOWING OCULVS AND “ MOUSTACHE" MODIFIED 
INTO A LOTUS FLOWER ASD FLOWEE-STALK RESPECTIVELY. FROM A PHROTOGHATH BY 
DM, ANNANDALE 


Thopputhurai, near Point Calimere, and the port of Kayts in the north of Ceylon. 
These boats, which carried three masts, and ‘had a balance-board fitted 
amidships! invariably had an incised oval oculus (text-fig. 8 and Pl, XIX, 
fig. 11) on a small unpainted panel on each bow, associated with the name of the 
patron goddess to whom the boat was dedicated, No trace of a “ moustache " 
was present in any which I have examined, These boats have disappeared during 
recent years and are now non-existent. 

In Ceylon, which may be conveniently mentioned here from its geographic | 
proximity to the south-eastern coast region of India, the only vessels bearing oculi 
are certain boats owned by Tamilian Hindus living in the Jaffna penmeula, An 


4} Ror description and figures see my article on "The Origins and Ethnological Signifieance 
of Indian Boat Designe,” wf aupra, 
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emigration to this part of Ceylon from the old Chola country centering in Tanjore 
is the earliest historical fact recorded of the relationship of this region with Indin, 
So old is this connection that the Tamil spoken there is more akin to that of the 
ancient Tamil classics than is the ordinary Indian Tamil vernacular, Hence it is 
easy to understand that some archaic Tamil customs still linger in northern Ceylon 
that have died out in the motherland itself. To a certain extent this is true of the 
use of oculi in seagoing vessels. In Jaffna it is not the exception for oculi to be 
affixed to boats aa is the case on the mainland. Nearly all the small coasters hailing 
from Valvettithurai and the neighbouring ports in the Jaffna peninsula display 
well-marked oculi. These vessels, generally called Jaffna dhonis by Europeans, 
are known as padagu in the vernacular. They are strange-looking craft, rigged 





rio. 5.—INCISED EYE AND) DEDICATION TO THE LOOAL OODDESS UPON THE DOW OF A EALLADAONT 
HELOSGING TO THE POIST CALIMERE SEIGHHROURHOID, THREE SERIES OF YELLOW DEVICE 
PAINTED AROUND THE BOWS REPEESEST VOTIVE GARLANDS. 


a4 two-masted schooners, with a great development of jibs and foresails, The oculi 
are large and prominent, being carved out of wood and nailed upon the bows. The 
pupil and iris are painted black, the eyeball white. In the large oouli on the 
padagus, there is also an outer black margining outline representing the eyelids. 
Smaller eyes are also nailed upon the bows of the heavy ship's boats carried 
by these vesselx.! It may be noted that boats of similar construction and 
trade belonging to Muhammadan owners in the same locality do not usually 
bear oculi. Fig, 10, Pl. XIX, shows the form of this type, 

* Notes upon the religious ritual performed on these Jaffna dhonis, both at launching and 


st departure on s voyage, are given in my “ Origins and Ethnologiral Significance of Indian 
Boat Designs“ quoted above. 
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In Northern India a few classes of river craft: still retain oculi. Those I have 
noted are the clinker-built cargostarriers seen in the neighbourhood of Benares, the 
cargo palwars of Eastern Bengal and the passenger boats called gayna nouka of the 
same region. The Benares boats, used from time immemorial for the transport of 
stone from the Chunar quarries and of firewood for the funeral pyres, by their close 
association with the most famous of Hindu holy cities, are naturally those that may 
be expected to retain archnic features, particularly those of religious symbolism. 
In these the hull is unpainted save for a large triangular panel of black on either bow. 
A conspicuous brass oculas in raised relief is nailed to the upper part of the black 
area; above the eye is a conventionalized eyebrow as shown in Fig. 9. Frequently 
4 garland hangs from the stem head, evidence of puja performed ; a set ritual of 
worship is followed periodically, particularly at omavasat, the time of full moon. 





= z=: —E—————— 


rc. 1.—BOW OF A GANGES CanG0 BOAT, RENARES. AN OCULUS IN BHASS 1S NAILED CPUs THE 
UEPER FART OF A BLACK AREA FAINTED ON THE STEM AND HOW. A GARLAND OF FLOWERS 
HANGS FROM THE STEM HEAD, 


The Eastern Benga! boats provided with oculi invariably belong to Hindu 
owners, The oculus here ig fashioned of brass, a similarity with the Benares type 
that shows the local custom of the Ganges and Padma to be homogeneous. 

A further decoration both of the palwar and gayna nouka is one or two circlets 
of brass-headed nails around the prow a little behind the oculi, These circlets are 
intended to represent the garlanding of the prow, as is done periodically with strings 
of small yellow chrysanthemum flowers on the Benares boats. In the case of 
the palwar, at the beginning of the harvest season—about mid- ovember—it is 
customary for the owner and crew, before resuming theit seasonal occupation of 
grain carrying, to perform a special puja, when the prow is painted with vermilion, 
a flower garland hung round it, and offerings and libations made with the 
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appropriate ritual. No “ moustache ” is depicted upon any of these three classes 
of Gangetic boats. 

Evidence of the more widely spread seracniet of the oculus custom in ancient 
days in India is afforded by the frescoes in the Ajanta caves (Hyderabad), which 
are dated about 600 ap. Among these are depicted a three-masted ship and a royal 
barge, both provided with eyes on the bows," 

With regard to the countries lying east of India, we find oculi greatly in 
evidence wherever Chinese influence is predominant, In the harbours of Burma 
the Chinese sampan has ousted the indigenous canoe as the harbour handy-boat, 
and invariably these sampans show a round protuberant oculus on each bow.* 

The Malays, although they do not use the oculus now, appear to have done s» 
occasionally at no for distant date, for in the Indian Museum at Caleutta is a small 
model of a Selangor boat, heamy and double-ended, with an outboard platform on 
each side (a modified double outrigger}, which shows a slightly elliptical eye on each 





———— ae eee 
Fig. 10,—FORE ESD OF 4 SMALL CHINESE JUNK; A LARUE BOSS OCTETS 15 AFFIXED TO THE 
HEADROARDS, FHANGHAL 


bow. The black eccentric pupil is at the fore end of the white ellipse of the eyeball, 
which ix painted upon a green panel at the extreme end of the topstrake of the boat 
on each side. 

In China the same round eye seen in the sampans in Burmese porte is univers | 
(Fig. 10), and so fully conventionalized that no variations oceur; in Annam alse 
the employment of the oculus is equally general, but the form is excessively 
lengthened, as shown in Fig. 11. 

So far as I know neither the Polynesians nor the Indonesians make use of the 
oculus. As already noted, this custom appears, however, to have been occasionally 
followed in Java about the seventh and eighth centuries, for one of the boats 


* Mukerji, R., Indian Shipping, p, 41. 
2 See povtecript. 
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represented in the Boro Budur sculptures shows what seems to be an oeulus at each 
end. 

The Japanese do not appear ever to have followed this edstom im spite of it 
being universal in China, whence the Japanese borrowed so much of their culture. 
On the other land, the coast Indians of British Columbia and the adjacent islands, 
who are (or rather were) noted for the lavish totemistic decoration of almost 
all their ornaments and gear, extended the same to their boats: large oblong 
eyes contained within slightly curved lines are common forms of this orna- 
mentation. (PI. XIX, fig. 1.) 

In the British Museum collections are four models of large dugout canoes from 
Queen Charlotte Island and neighbourhood which all show the presence of oeuli. 
In one of these, where the canoe is painted black except at the fore end, an 
anthropomorphic eye with eyelid (PI. XIX, fig. 15) is outlined in black low down 
upon the unpainted bow region. All the others bear eyes of the typical elongated 
sub-rectangular totemistic form. In one instance there is 8 single one towards 





pia, 11,—eUONGATED OCULUS CHARACTERISTIC OF AXNAMITE BOATS, 


each end, with a good deal of red, green snd black conventional line patterns. 
Another has a fairly realistic eye on each bow with an elongated totem eye at the 
extreme end of the stem region, with a round one behind it; at the stern two 
totemistic eyes are painted within a red network. The fonrth canoe 1s fantastically 
decorated with totemistic mask faces as well as with eyes, the faces towards one end, 
a conventional eve at the other; totem eyes are also painted low down amidships. 

Another model, from Vancouver Island, B.O., in the Liverpool Museum, 1s 
decorated at each end with sub-rectangular eyes. 

From the foregoing notes it is clear that the custom of decorating the bows 
of boats with oculi is far more general and widely spread in the Indo-Pactie region 
than ia generally realized. The custom is found at the present day in a chain, 
practically unbroken, along the coast of Asia from the south of India, along the 
shores of the Indo-Chinese peninsula and of China, and thence across the Pacific 
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to the coast dwellers in British Columbia. We know also from the frescoes of 
Ajanta that it extended in the early centuries of the Christian era up the west coast 
of India. 
Three distinct groups may be made out :— 
(a) The Indian, characterised by distinctly anthropomorphic form, ani 
frequently supplemented by a “ moustache-like ™ accessory device ; 
(6) The Mongolian, a conventionalized form without any accessory device, 
round and boss-ahaped among the Chinese, elongated and flat among 
Malays and Annamites ; 
(c) Mixed totemistic and anthropomorphic forms employed by the shore people 
of the Pacific coast of Canada, 


Regarding the last of these, | consider that the totemistic forms have originated 
within the tribes using them and have no ethnological importance apart from that 
attaching to the general totemistic customs of these people. But, as we have seen, 
the totemistic eye is sometimes replaced or reinforced by a more realistic form 
distinctly of anthropomorphic type. As these people are undoubtedly largely of 
Mongoloid origm, and as the Chinese, Annamites, and some Malays employ oculi 
conventionalized into mere symbols of the human eye, 1 am inclined to think that the 
second British Columbian form is more closely akin to the original type than 
those employed by the modern Chinese and Annamites, and that the latter are 
conventionalized forms of such a higher type of ceulus as that preserved by the 
British Columbian Indians. The latter eye is much more nearly related to the types 
common im India, and hence it would seem that the Chinese and Annamite forms 
are degenerate, and that the time was when a truly anthropomorphic and realistic 
form of oculus was found continuously along the southern and eastern coasts of 
Asia from Western India to Northern China, and thence across the Pacific to what is 
now British Columbia. All these forms probably originated from those of India, 
and it now remains to trace the origin of the boat oculi of India, as the immediate 
parent form of those found further east. 

The key to this problem ic to be found, I believe, in Egypt. Everyone 
acquainted with the antiquities of that country is familiar with the Uzat (or uchat) 
ornament, commonest of all ancient Egyptian amulets against the evil-eye. This 
representa the eyo of the hawk-headed deity Horus, and is also assovinted with the 
sun-god Ra, As an oculus it is seen on the funeral boats that ferried the dead 
to the abode of Osiris (text-fig. 12); it is also seen on the bows of some of the 
tey or model boats placed with other objects of everyday utility in the mummy 
chamber that the dead might find at hand, when wanted, the same meana of travel 
to which he was accustomed before death (Pl. XTX, fig. 1). 

The hawk-eye of Horus (Fig, 13) has several peculiarities ; the eyebrow is 
heavily outlined, while aboya and below the eyeball a band of koh, still affected 
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by Egyptian ladies to enhance their charms, is distinctly indicated, continued at the 
outer commer into a strongly marked backwardly directed band, ending bluntly. 
A third characteristic is the short vertical bar below the centre of the eye and the 





io. [2 —PRowW OF AN ANCIENT EC YPTIAN FUNERAL HARGE, SHOWING 4& SLIGHTLY MODITIED 
TEAT EYE AS OOULUS (AFTER MASPERO). THIS FORM [Ss LESS TYPUAL THAN TSUAL AND 
APPROACHES VERY CLOSELY THE “ MOUSTACHE” FORM OF CENTAIN INDIAN hoOATS.—(Circn 
14) ac, 


backwardly directed long curved line, arising from the same point as the vertical 
one. These two lines below the cye indicate certain markings said to be 
characteristic of the arrangement of the short feathers below a hawk’s eye, and are 
invariably shown when the eye of Horus is depicted. 





Fig, 13,—4 BACKED EYE GY ‘THE StN-GoD, ISCISED CrOh KACH BOW OF A BLACE OMANITE BOAT 
REAKING A SEATED STATUE OF QUEEN MUT-EM-U4AA, WIFE OF THOTHMES IV (=vOr 
DYwasTY: ¢, nc, 1500), so, 379 oF THE BRITISH MUSEUM COLLECTION. 


Comparison of this symbol of the Egyptian god with euch forms of the Indian 
Oculus os ara associated with a “moustache” (text-fgs. 3-7 and Pl XIX. 
figs. 3 to 8) suggest at once the identity of this “ moustache’ device with the 
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curved feather line below the hawk eye of Horus, Actual similarity is not to be 
expected ; the lapse of 3,500 or 4,000 years is ample to account for the differences 
present, even if originally the Indian form was directly derived from the 
Egyptian. The fact that the Indian device varies greatly in its position and form 
is indeed strong proof of its high antiquity, for no Indian can explain its significance, 
merely following a custom in use by his fathers; if one employs a simple pattern 
in conjunction with another, without understanding of its meaning or origin, 
unintelligent changes in form and relative position are certain to arise. and this 
I feel sure is what has happened in the case of this feather pattern of the Eye of 
Horus, in use now by a people of a different religion ignorant of the meaning of the 
device they nse. 

In other papers I have attempted to show that the catamarans of the Enst 
Coast of India are modelled upon the ancient Egyptian form of reed raff :! with this 
weightier and more direct corroborative piece of evidence, the inference is strengthened 
that there are close ethnological affinities between Egypt and the Coromandel 
ooast of India,where customs are still extremely archaic and little affected either by 
European or Hindu culture, It is my belief that these affinities are due fundamentally 
to racial relationship, and that a strong strain of the same blood as that which 
produced the Eeyptian type is present in these lowly fisherfolk of the East Coast 
of India. Both appear, therefore, to be offshoots of that race at present termed 
the Mediterranean. If so, this strengthens my theory that this race or their direct 
progenitors peopled a tract extending from the Mediterranean eastwarda through 
Egypt, Southern Arabia, and India, and thence through Indo-China into Indonesia 
and the Pacific, finally impinging on the western coasts of central and equatorial 
America- 


Panr IL—Tue Meprrerkaxeas Recon. 


The use of oculi in the decoration of boats from religious or superstitious motive 
has been customary in the Mediterranean region from the earliest days of beat 
building of which we have any knowledge. So far as we can judge at present, the 
custom appears to have originated in Egypt, where we find the eye of the Sun-God 
represented on the bows:of the boat of the dead when the primitive ideas of vague 
spirits haunting trees and embodied in stones gave place to a belief im gods with 
human attributes, The model boats manned with full crews placed with the mummy 
to ensure his comfort in travelling in a future life, sometimes bear the same symbol ; 
there can be little doubt that boats and ships employed in commerce and for pleasure 
and sport* were frequently provided similarly with a representation of this sacred 
eye. How far this oculus was intended to identify the vessel with the San-God 

' Hornell, J., “ Catamarans ond Reed Rafts,” Man in India, vol. i, June, 1021, Ranchi. 


= Erman, A, in his Life in Ancient Zgypl, gives a figure of a hunting boat showing this 
device, 
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himself, that the boat consecrated to this deity might see with his eyes and so avoid 
danger, or was used as an ammlet against the evil-eye = a nioot point, In 
favour of the former explanation being true when the Egyptian religion flourished 
in pristine purity and strength is to be set the facts that the eves of Horus are 
(lepicted on mummy cofiins opposite the head in order that the dead may have the 
power of seeing out, and that the boat itself is even at the present day consecrated 
to a deity in the case of certain Indian boats (the halla dhom of Thopputhurai, and 
the large dhonis owned by Hindus in the Jaffna peninsula of Ceylon), thereby 
identifying it with the deity whose eyes on the bow perceive danger and avoid tt. 
The Chinese also universally believe that eyes are necessary to boats and ships 
to find their way safely over the sea, and this must embody some vague idea of 
the vessel being sentient and associated with some protective spirit or god. The 
fisherfolk of Gozo (Malta) haye a somewhat similar belief; the older generation 
look upon their boats as animate ; to them the oculi are made for the boat or its 
spirit to see with, and so signify much more than an evil-eye amulet, The alternative 
theory that oculi were placed on bouts as a protection against the evil-eye is probably 
correct of the later days of ancient Egypt, when the old religion was becoming 
corrupt and complex, and when the gods were far more remote and conventionalized 
to the common people than in earlier days. Such an age is paralleled to-day im 
India and northern Ceylon ; when the boat owner has come culture, and understands 
the rudiments of his religion, he consecrates his boat to a protecting deity—at may 
he a village goddess belonging to that pre-Hindu religion of spirits and demons 
still prevalent among low-caste Indians, or it may be one of the Hindu triad—and 
identifies it with the god; if he be limited in ideas and saturated with superstition, 
the signs he puts on his boat are merely amulets placed there in the hope of counter- 
acting the evil-eye or to propitiate some power of evil. 

The Phoenicians also nosed ceuli on their vessela; if we may judge from the 
scanty evidence of their coins the Phonicmn oculus was represented extremely 
large and conspicuous. In form it appears to have been cruder and less anthnopo- 
morphic than the Greek type, but Phoenician remains are so scanty and fragmentary 
that no reliable details are available, excepting that the eye was without any markings 
to suggest it having been derived directly from the hawk-eye of Egypt. This, 
however, does not preclude Egyptian derivation, for sny nation adopting the custom 
from Egypt would be prone to adapt the form of the eye to the ocular convention 
characteristic of their own particular deities ; the custom might be borrowed, but 
usually not details that would link the symbol with a foreign religion. 

In the British Museum catalogue of the Greek ccins of Pheanicia, the coins 
of Aradus (the modern Jezireh Ruad) often show a galley with an unmistakable 
oculus, while those of Sidon also show this characteristic. 

With regard to the ancient Greeks, remains dating from the fifth to sixth 
centuries #.c. are particularly rich in representations of vessels, hoth round ships 
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and war-galleys, on which oculi are conspicuous. Coins, terra-cotta vases, friezes 


and sarcophagi furnish ample evidence. Figs. 15-17 are typical examples. Fig, 14 
iz an exceptional form. It is copied from a coin of Leucas (Acarnaria). Apparently 





mio. 1, PROW OF 4 GREEK GALLEY DEPICTED UPON A COIN OF LEUCAS (ACARNARIA). LARGE 
OCULI ARE BORNE APPARENTLY IN PANELS ALONG THE WASHSTRAKE, THE FOREMOST ONE 
18 SHOWN IN PROFILE, THE OTHERS IN FACE VIEW. 


the wash-strake at the fore-end was divided into panels, with an eye in each. The 
forward one shows a side-view of the eye, the other two are conventional forms o! 
the eye viewed from in front. In the case of the round ships of commerce @ single 
oculus was represented on each bow. The custom with respect to war-galleys 
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Fig. 15. GREEE GaLLEy, c. SN) n.c., SHOWING 4 FARTIOULARLY FISK AS THROPOMOMFIC OCULUS. 
FROM 4 GREEK VASE, AFTER CHATTENTON, 


varied ; in some a single large oculus was shown on the how (Fig. 15); in others, 
frequently that of the head of « boar, a second eye was painted in the place where 
this animal's eye might be supposed to be (Fig. 16). In this instance the eye of the 
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boar is shown characteristically small and pig-like, whereas that on the side of the 
high bow platform—an early example of forecastle—is of enormous relative size, 
and manifestly anthropomorphic. ‘The latter was the real ooulus, that wlentified 
with the spirit of the boat; the former should not be classed as an ooulus, being 





vid. 16.—YROW OF 4 GREEK GALLEY FROM AN ATHENIAN VASE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM (NO. 05 WOE). 
firth CEHXTURY 5,0, 


incidental to the fanciful fashioning of the ram-like rostrum into an ornament te 
add to the artistic design of the vessel. 
Of about the same age (circa sixth century 8.c.) is a wonderfully interesting q 
collection in the British Museum of terra-cotta models. of ships and boats of 
diverse shapes, excavated at Amathus in Cyprus. Several of these show 





Fg, 17.—3R0W OF A GREEK GALLEY, SHOWING TWO OUULI, FHOM A COLN OF DEMETRIVS 
ORERTES, KISG OF MACEDON, 1.C. tii-253. WRITES MUSEUM COLLECTION. . 


large oculi on the bows (Pl. XIX, fig. 16). These oculi are characteristically semi- 
lunar in shape, crossed vertically-by a thick bar representing the iris and pupil, 
with a heavy eyebrow outlined above. These rude models are probably similar to the 
boats of that fleet of fifty, sent by Kinyras, King of Amathus, as his contribution to 
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the Greek cause at the siege of Troy—an act for which he incurred the wrath of 
Agamemnon.! 

Coming to Roman days, we find the same custom followed, but here only a 
single oculus on each bow was employed ; none was ever placed upon the rostrum 
of war-galleys. 

At the present time the use of oculi, particularly in the case of fishing boats, is 
prevalent in Sicily, Malta and Portugal; in southern Italy strong traces of its recent 
prevalence exist, and traces, still weaker, are to be foand in northern Italy and in 
France. Probably some of the out-of-the way ports on the Mediterranean coast of 
Spain would yield instances, whilst, in view of its prevalence in greatest vigour 
in the ports of eastern Sicily, once the most important colonies of ancient Greece, 
we may infer that it also survives in Greece and its islands. It does not wppear 
to persist in Egypt or amongst the native coast population of north Africa, the reason 
being the same as that which has caused its disappearance from Muslim-owned 
shipping in Indisa—the Prophet's injunction against the employment of anthropo- 
morphic designs. 

Sictty—aAs Sicily is the present-day centre of the oculus survival, I shall 
first describe the forms it assumes in the different ports, all observed personally 
during a visit paid to this island in 1920, 

As is to be expected on the theory of derivation from a Greek source, the boats 
of Syracuse are more consistently decorated with an oculus than any others. The 
large boats of the fishing fleet that hail from this port nearly all bear it, as do the 
small harbour boats. Among the amaller Syracusan coasters, characterized as are 
also the larger fishing boats by a well-marked projection beneath the bow that is 
the direct descendant of the classic rostrum, the oculus ia also occasionally to be 
seen. The form assumed is local to Syracuse. [tis most curiously conventionalized ; 
the opening of the eye is shown elongated, but the pocket at the inner corner has 
been exaggerated, while from the opposite end rises a fringed line that curves over 
the eye in the fashion of a squirrel’ stail (Pl XX, fig. 1), None of the fishing boats 
shows any serious deviation from the type ; in one case I noted the omission of the 
squirrel-tail eyebrow from the oculi of a small coaster. ‘The fishing boats are 
sometimes gaily decorated in the region of the bow and along the upper strakes, 
us seen in Fig 18. Inside, they show little ornamentation, in contrast with those 
of Catania next to be described + it ia noteworthy, however, that a half-sun with 
conventionalized human features is commonly painted on the short decking at the 
aft end (Fig. 20), 

The fisherfolk of the neighbouring city of Catania, in spite of the flush of 
modernity and commercial activity that pervades its external life, are deeply 
imbued with superstition, and the cult of the oculus prevails nearly, if not quite as 
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generally, a¢ at Syracuse, where the links with Old Greece still subtly dominate the 
life of the people. In ita form the Catania oculus is quite different from that of 
Syracuse ; it shows a rounded eye with two obliquely curved lines above, the lower 





yin, 13.—-FORE EXD OF A MODERN SYRACUSAN FISHING BOAT. BESIDES A CHARACTERISTIO FORM 
OF OOULUS, THESE BOATS RETAIN THE VESTIOE OF A ROSTRDIM; NOTE ALSO THE MOP-LIKE 
DECORATION OF THE STEM-HEAD. 


one Tepresenting the upper eyelid, merging with the upper edge of the eyeball, and 
the other the evebrow, free and parallel with the one below (Fig. 21 and Pl. XX, 
fig. 26.) 

Living under the baleful shadow of Etna, with the remembrance of past 
catastrophes deeply bitten into their inner consciousness, the fishing community, 





Fig. 19.—s0LaR Dist! OF THE FORE it. 2,—30Lit ORNAMENTATION ON THE ArT 
TECK OF A CATANIAN FISHING BOAT. HALF-DECK OF A SYBACUSAS FING Boat, 


least changed as usual of the many elements of a great city, contmue to seek 
protection from danger by propitiatory customs, These are fundamentally the 
same as in pre-Christian days, but are modified in detail to conform with their 
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present form of Christianity—Roman Catholicism. Thus it comes that on the 
Catanian fishing boats the greatest ornamentation of any in Sicily is lavished. Both 
inside and outside they are usually gaudily painted with figures of saints, cherubim, 
flower-garlands and arabeaques. On the lower part of the high vertical stem head 
a figure of the heroine saint of Catania, Santa Agatha, is sometimes depicted, while 
ou the stern quarters of many the figures of the three other saints greatly revered in 
Catania—San Alfio, San Filadelfo and San Cirino—are often painted, sometimes 
with considerable artistic skill. Some add to these the patron saint of the owner, 
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ric, 2).—FORE EXD OF A FISHING BOAT OF CATASIA. FOR DESOWIPTION SHE TEXT. 


painted on the stern post. But while the great majority of these boats bespeak, at 
7 least outwardly, the devout adherence of owner and erew to the most extreme form 
of Roman Catholicism and who appeal for protection to all the saints held im greatest 
veneration locally, a small proportion retain, either alone or in combination with 
Christian symbols and figures, what Tam convinced is an older and pre-Christian 
scheme of decoration. In these, in addition to an oculus on the bow, the principal 
other ornamentation consists of anthropomorphic representations of the sun's disc. 
The absence in the majority of such boats of rich decoration and particularly of 
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Christian emblems and images of saints, so common in the smaller boats, is most 
significant, This type is usually characteristic of the larger fishing boats without high 
stem post. On these a large, rayed, solar half-dise, representing the riaing sun, with 
rudely formed eyes, nose and mouth within the disc, is painted on both bows and 
also on the quarters (Fig. 22). This solar decoration is still more emphasized within 
the boat, where on the short fore-decking, usually painted blue, is a large red dise 
in the centre on which is the sun's anthropomorphic visage painted in black. 
Encireling the red disc is a wide yellow circle on which the rays are shown usually 
in @ crenate pattern in black (Fig. 19). The blue ground obviously represents the 
blue of the Mediterranean sky, in which the risen sun is set, a fiery dise, emitting 
golden rays. It is significant to note that this solar ornamentation of the fore deck 
is common to all the fishing craft of Catania ; those covered externally with figures 
of saints equally with those that cling to the representation of the sun on bows and 
quarters, and appear thus to contemn the protection of Christian saints. It would 
appear that the owners, like those Hindus who attend festivals at celebrated 





ras. #2 aND 23,—soL4n DECORATIONS ON THE BOWS AND QUARTERS OF CERTAIN CATANTAN 
FISHING BOATS. 


Christian and Muhammedan shrines in India, desire to safeguard themselves fully 
by offering devotion to the old gods as well as to the new. In two extreme cases 
this dual devotion went so far that a rayed solar disc (Fig. 25) was painted on each 
bow and each quarter in company with a galaxy of local saints. In both instances 
the solar dise was low down just above the water line, 

Thi association of the sun with the oculus goes far to prove that the Greek 
oculus was derived from Egypt, for there the sacred eye, whether as in the form of 
the uzat amulet or as the oculus on a boat, was closely identified with the sun. The 
140th chapter of the Book of the Dead refers specifically to the sun asthe eye. The 
sacted eye is also associated closely with Ra, the Sun God, for wherever this god's 
Sacred Bark is depicted, as in the papyrus of Ani, it bears this symbol on the bow. 
The Egyptian boat oculus and the uzat eye are usually considered to represent the 
eye of hawk-headed Horus, but it might be more correct to assign it & more 
generalized significance and simply to consider it as the symbol of the sun-god. 
Frazer says': ‘ There appear to have been few gods in Egypt who were not at one 
time or another identified with him " (Ra). ‘“ Ammon of Thebes, Horus of the East, 


t The Golden Bough, 20d edition, vol. ii, p. 149. 
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Horus of Edfu, etc: . . . all were regarded as one god, the sun.” Even 
Osiris was sometimes Conceived of as Ra and named Osiris-Ra and an eye was one 
of his symbols. Hence if the Egyptian boat oculus be identified with the sun, the 
survival of the custom of painting an oculus and actual solar representations on the 
fishing boats of Catania and Syracuse assumes the utmost significance in any 
consideration of the origin of the ancient Greek oculus, from which the modern 
Sicilian oculus has undoubtedly been directly derived. 

Stars. —In a few boats at Catania | saw a star substituted for the normal ooulus : 
this variation, the exception at this port, becomes the accepted form at Messina, 
where, at the fishing village close to the Faro, many of the boats had a well-defined 
star on each how (Fig. 24). ‘This is a common amulet against the evil-eye in Sicily 





Fic, 24.—roRE EXD OF 4 MESSINA FISHING ROAT. A STAR HAS BEFLACED THE OOULUS. THE 
HIGH VERTICAL STEM BRARS AT THE SUMMIT A SMALL WOODEN GLOHE ON WHICH ARE INCISED 


and in Italy; I have seen a large dried starfish (Asterias) hong above the doorway 
of a fisherman's house in a Calabrian village opposite Messina, and smallones are used 
as amulets among the Chioggia fishermen—an intensely superstitious folk, This 
substitution of a atar for an oculus is very prevalent in Western Europe, and as we 
shall see is found quite commonly throughout Italy, France and Belgium. Its 
presence must be attributed to the loss of the feeling that boats are sentient (Gozo), 
“4 It is also possible that the Sicilian representations of the sun are connected with the 
Greek custom of consulting the Delphic oracle when any Greek olty contemplated the founding 
af an oversea colony. Fhabus Apollo being the god whe spoke through the mouth of the 
oracle, and the gor under whose auspices the settlers sailed forth and founded the new city, 
it may well be that the fishermen and sailors of the colany held Apollo in special reverence andl 
sought his protection by the pictorial display of his embler, the sun, pon their boats. 
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or under the protection of saint, spirit or deity (Sicily, India, Ceylon), In its place 
this symbol at best is but an anmlet against the evil-eye (Italy), and at its lowest 
as it usually is (France and Belgiom and even England), is & decoration put there 
out of mere habit or thoughtless imitation (Fig. 35). 

Forms of the oculus, entirely different from those characteristic of the east 
coast of Sicily, occur in the ports on the west and northern coasts, centering in 
Trapani, built on the site of the Carthagenian and Roman port of Drepanum. This 
West Sicilian type of oculus is extremely degenerate, consisting of a large cirele 
roughly daubed on each bow, with a» central spot within. No care is taken 
to make the circle neatly nor to form it into an ornament. At Trapani it is 
nearly always confined to the small double-ended bouts used for inshore work 
and for sponge-fishing at Sfax (Tunisia), These boats have the bottom and lower 
part of the sides painted black usually, ond it ia on the upper part of this black 
area at the bow that this crude oculus is daubed, It is noticeable that the colour 
used is generally red (PI. XIX, Fig. 29). 





710, 25.—FORE #XD OF A SMALL FISHING BOAT FIO. 2.— FISHING BOAT OF TERMINS INERESE 


OF PALERMO, SHOWING THE PECULIAR ron WITH A AMALL DSc, THE VESTIGE OF AN 
OF CONVENTIONALIZED OOULUS—A LAB OCULIS, LOW DOWS OF THE BOW, 


RED CIRCLE AND CENTRAL Nor. 


At Palermo the same kind of oculus is seen, and its location is the same, low down 
on the bow (Fig. 25). But there it is not confined to small fishing boats, though 
it is only among these that it is fairly common; occasionally but very rarely the 
large galley-like fishing boats used in deep-sea fishing follow the same custom; im 
cone of the few cases I noted, both stem und stern were thus decorated, but the oculi 
on the bows had each two concentric circles, while those on the quarters had the 
normal single one. Several of the small boats had also one at each end on each 
side (PL. XX, Fig. 2). A few of the small Palermo boats substitute a cross within 
the circle for the usual central spot. = 

At Termini Imerese, 37 kilometres east of Palermo, the rude circular oculus 
has degenerated imto a red disc, 44 to 4 inches in diameter, painted on the bow 
(Fig. 26). Few boats, however, are thus decorated. Of two examined the dises 
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were low down, at or even just below the water line, painted on the extension upwards 
of the dark coloured bottom. In one instance there was only one dise on each bow 
and none on the stern. The other had one disc on the starboard side, but two on the 
port; these latter were arranged one behind the other. In this same boat two 
dises also occurred on each quarter of the stern arranged roughly in similar manner 
to those on the port bow. I have also seen, but rarely, red dise oculi on small 
Palermo fishing boats. 

At Palermo, the properly formed oculus is also seen, but it is confined to the 
larger-sized fishing-bosts used for drift netting and which have a high stern-post. 
These boats are often gandily painted with longitudinal stripes of bright colour 
along the sides and with various decorative figures in one or more of these bands 





9G, 27.—-LANGE FISHING DOAT OF PALERMO WITH WELL-FORMED OCULUS AND LAVISI 
ORNAMENTATION, 


(Fig. 27). The form of the oculus is a regular ellipse in black with a large black pupil 
in the centre. The lashes are usually distinguishable in freshly painted boats. 
Immediately below the oculus is a wedge-shaped area painted red. On this is 
commonly painted a mythological sea-horse, the head and fore-legs horse, the other 
half drawn out into « long coiled fish tail. On the tall stern post is often painted 
the figure of the Madonna. Unlike the somewhat related Catanian boats, there are 
no painted figures on the deck or on the combings, but it is suggestive that the short 
deck fore and aft is nearly always painted red, whatever be the scheme of colour 
bands on the outside, which varies with the fancy of the owner or the builder and 
for which no definite convention prevails. 

Excepting the last described form of oculus, it would seem that the West 
Sicilian oculus has had a different origin from that of the East Coast. The latter, 
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so far as Syracuse and Catania are concerned, has carried on the Greek tradition 
far more strongly than other cities in the island ; Greek colonization and domination 
began earlier and lasted longer there than elsewhere in the island, and indeed for 
some hundreds of years the two coasts were under separate domination—the east 
under the Greeks, the west first under the Phoenicians, and then under the 
Carthagenians. So, too, during Saracenic rule, the invaders’ power and influence 
were far more strongly felt in the west than in the east, Palermo being their capital. 
It is therefore probable that the western type of Sicilian oculus is derived from a 
Phomician source, and that this accounts for the radical difference in form. Or, 
possibly, though far less probably, the change from the anthropomorphic type to 
one that is at best a geometrical convention of the object is due to the 
Muhammadan objection to the former, as infringing one of the Prophet's strictest 
injunctions. It may even be that both influences have combined to produce the 
existing type. We have reason to believe from the evidence of their coins that the 
Phoenician oculus was of an exaggerated size and of simple form, hence if a specially 
large oculus, necessarily somewhat rounded, be converted into a purely geometric 
form without any semblance to the conventionalized human eye, the result is likely 
to be just such a form as is found in Palermo and Trapani—a large circle with a 
central spot, 

Regarding the Palermo boats with well-formed conventional oculi related 
closely to those of the east coast, I am inclined to think that these are migrants from 
that locality. This type of boat closely resembles the one characteristic of that 
region and differs entirely from any to be found at Trapani, a port where changes are 
slow to take effect and not clamant for increased supplies of fish as is the metropolitan 
city of Palermo. That this particular type is not found in Trapani, is, I consider, 
very strong evidence that it ix an intruder from another district. The wealth of 
outward adornment in contrast fo the sombre and usually unornamented hulls 
of the Trapani and smaller Palermo boats, and the presence of Christian images and 
symbols, all connect these boats with those of Catania. 

Matta axv Gozo.—tIn Malta (apart from Valletta Harbour), and still more in 
the adjacent and more primitive island of Gozo, the calt of the oculus flourishes 
in greater vigour than anywhere else | know of except in Eastern Sicily ; nowhere 
else are its powers so firmly believed in, and its influence against evil and bad Inck 
recognized. Very many of the three principal types of fishing boats, ferillas, lossus 
and cayiccs (cayiques), follow the custom of placing oculi on their bows. The big 
Gozo cargo and passenger boats named dghaisa tal-pass also carry it; only on the 
harbour boats of Valletta has it degenerated and passed into other forms. 

Each oculus on these boats is typically carved in relief in wood, and attached at 
the fore end of the triangular space at the bow lying between the sheered fore end of 
the wash-strake and the straight upper line of the colouring of the bottom and 
bilge strake. This triangular area is called the “ moustache " (Maltese, mustace) ; 
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it is usually painted red. Mr. G. Caruana, to whom I owe many of the details given 
in this section, informed me that if there ba mourning in the family due to the death 
of a prominent member, the red is replaced by black or by dark blue. The beading 
under the wash-strake is also usually repainted blue or black in such circumstances, 

The form of the oculus is characteristic, Great prominence is given to the 
eyebrow, as ia also done at Syracuse ; it is thick, heavy and bushy, tts hairy nature 
represented by coarse oblique curved ridges as shown in Plate XIX, Fig. 35, ani 
text-fig: 28. The orbit is elongated and rather narrow, a characteristic of the 
Maltese and East Sicilian oculus, in contrast with the rounded form seen in 
Western Sicily. Usually the eyebrow is painted yellow. The pupil is coloure: 
dark blue or black, with the eyeball white outlined in dark blue. On a few boats 
T noted a degenerate form where the eyebrow was omitted. 





ro, 28.— Onn ESD OF A MALTESE LOZ, THE OCULDR 145 A VERY HEAVILY MAHEED 
EYEBROW, ~ 


The use of the oculus is by no means universal in these islands; at Marsa 
Scirocco and at St. Paul's Bay in Malta, while oculi were common at the time of my 
visit, the majority of the boats were without them. In Gozo the custom prevails 
more generally, but forty years ago, according to Mr, Caruana, none had abandoned 
their use, 

In Malta the oculus appears to be looked upon as little other than an evil-eye 
amulet. In Gozo an older conception prevails, the oculus being regarded, though 
vaguely, as the emblem of the guardian spirit of the boat. The fishermen, or certain 
of them, associate loosely the success or good luck of a boat with its “eyes.” 
Mr. G. Caruana, who belongs himself to Gozo, related a significant incident 
concerning a newly-built fishing boat that had belonged to himself; carved oenli 
had as usual been affixed upon the “ moustache ” before Inunching. The boat had 
phenomenally good fortune on her first day's fishing, and this continued for some 
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time to the great satisfaction of owner and crew, But one morning it was found 
that one of the oculi had been slashed as by a knife and half cut away. It was 
inferred that some other fisherman was jealous of the boat's heavy catches of fish 
and had spitefully out the oculus in the hope of breaking the run of good Iuck. The 
crew were much perturbed and angry, and o few days later Mr. Caruana found 
that « young fisherman belonging to the crew had slept nightly under the boat on 
the beach, in the hope of catching the miscreant red-handed—he expected him to 
return to complete his evil work. He told the owner that had he caught him he 
would have killed him—evidence of how seriously he viewed this treatment of the 
ooulus. 

According to Mr. Caruana, who has intimate acquaintance with Gozo fishermen, 
the older men look upon their boat as an animate being. They consider it as one of 
the family, and indeed as its most valued member. It is because of this feeling of 
its animate existence that they endow it with oculi in order to see its way—so said 
an old fisherman onee to Mr, Caruana when he enquired about this. The sense in 
which they refer to it, also clearly indicates that they consider it essentially feminine, 
This information, together with that concerning the intimate association of the 
oculus with the good fortune of the boat, although vague, and essentially indefinite 
as it is bound to be in the case of men, like the Maltese, devoted to Roman 
Catholicism, falls into line with the theory that these ideas are the fragmentary 
relics of a belief entertained in pre-Christian days that by appropriate rites, a deity 
eould be induced to take up habitation in a vessel and afford it protection and 
direction. As I have pointed out elsewhere,’ this was usually, though not 
invariably, « goddess—hence the view of the feminine nature of boats and the 
common custom of referring to a vessel as “she” and not as “it.” In Valletta 
Harbour, where customs are subject to disruptive outside influence, being the 
headquarters of the British Mediterranean flect and a cosmopolitan town, the 
elegant harbour passenger boat dghajea (pronounced * dhaisa "), very seldom carries 
true oculi, but the bows nearly always bear some other device in substitution ; in 
quite a number of cases a connection with the former can be traced. The first 
stage of change appears to be the continuation of the deeply grooved eyebrow into 
a cirele, and the substitution of some symbol for the pupil. Commonly this symbol 
ia. a flag, generally that of Malta—a white St. George's cross on a red ground (PL. XTX, 
Fig. 34). A related device is seen on the bows of British naval picket boats and 
cutters, and it would be of interest to ascertain if this has been derived from the 
Maltese custom or whether the reverse has taken place- The deeply-grooved eyebrow 
when continued into a circle would look exactly like « ring of rope, and for this it 
is usually taken. What strongly suggests that the origin of this corded circle is 
the eyebrow of the typical Maltese oculus is that it is typically coloured yellow Tike 


1 “The Origins and Ethnological Significance af Indian Bout Designs,” lee. cit. 
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the oculus eyebrow, and that it is cut in relief and fastened to the boat's planking 
in the same way oa the true Maltese ooulus, 

Once the tradition of the inward significance of the oculus disappears, no law 
of custom remains to stabilize the form of the substituted deyice, At Valletta 
this results in a most instructive series of changes which transform the original 
symbol of a flag within « corded circle into a bird device. The first step in this 
transformation is the substitution of a plain yellow circle for the corded ring around 
the inscribed flag. The next stage is the omission of the circle, leaving the fag 
alone as the device on the bow. After this, we find some decorative device added 
to the flag. usually a bird carrying a small pennant in its beak. Finally we have 
the omission of the flag or pennant in its beak and the triumph of the bird, a 
favourite device ; sometimes the bird carries a scroll in place of the flag, whereon 
may be painted the name of the boat. 

Althongh the boatmen of Valletta have lost their understanding and reapect 
for the oculus, they are none the less superstitious and anxious to avert their craft 
being overlooked by the evil-eye, by attaching to it some well-recognized protective 
amulet. The favourite one is that of the partially closed hand making the sign of 
the horns, the index finger and little finger extended, Sometimes this is placed 
on the bows in the place normally oceupied by the ooulus, but more frequently it is 
placed on the quarter. The Valletta boatmen cither paint this symbol on their 
boats, the common custom, or make relief representations in wood or metal and 
attach these to the bows or quarters as they fancy. In Sicily and Italy a horseshoe 
in similarly fastened upon the quarter or stern occasionally. 

The Maltese type of oculus would appear to have had » common origin with 
that of Syracuse, and there can be no doubt that the former is the more closely 
related to the parent form, In the Maltese oculus the eyebrow is realistic, though 
certainly its relative size to the orbit is exaggerated and its appearance coarsened. 
The Syracusan evebrow is so conventionalized as to become a caricature of nature, 
but in the short thick strokes that arise from the basal line, it is easy to recognize 
the oblique markings in the Maltese form. This conclusion that the Maltese and 
Syracusan types are intimately related is easily understandable when we learn 
from the Maltese chronicles that Gozo was once depopulated and afterwards 
colonized by immigrants from Sicily, The fisher people of Malta are probably 
also Jargely of Sicilian origin. Hence we infer that the Maltese oculus preserves 
for us an ancient Sicilian type, from which the present-day Syracusan has 
degenerated. We would further infer from this that the Gozo people came from 
the vicinity of Syracuse. 

PortrucaL.—From various accounta of the fishing boata and small ovasters 
operated by the Portuguese, and from models in museums, it is evident that the ooulus 
custom is, or was till recently, as widely spread as on the east coast of Sicily, Indeed 
a6 closely akin wre the Portuguese types that there can be no doubt that they arose 
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from a common source. The best account of these boats is that entitled Estado 
Actual das Pescas im Portugal, by A. A. Baldaque da Silva, published at Lisbon 
by the Ministry of Marine, in 1891. Figs. 29 to 32, reproduced from this work, 
show the range in ocular variation prevailing. 
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m0. 29.—PORE PART OF A CAHIQUE DA COSTA OF ALGARVE, SETUBAL AND LISBON (AFTER 
BALDAQUE DA SILVA). 


Taken generally, the more typical show a close resemblance to the oculi of 
astern Sicily and Malta. Especially was this so in the case of the oculus of the 
muleta, an old type of Portuguese craft that has died out of recent years. The 
muleta oculi, as in a model in the Science Museum, South Kensington (Pl. XTX, 


Fig. 21), are so closely akin to the Syracusan type, especially in the formation of 
the eyebrow, that if they are not nearly related by common origin, the two forms 
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vic, 30—cCANOA OF CEZIMBEA AND SETUBAL. COMPARE THR MOP-HEAD ONSAMENT OF THE 
STEM HEAD OF THIS BOAT AND OF THAT SHOWN IN IG. 29 WITH THAT OF THE CATANIAW 
Boat (rig, 18), (AFTER RALDAQUE DA SILVA). 


show a remarkable parallelism. This resemblance cannot, however, be fortuitous, 
for actual relationship is proved when we compare the design of bow in the two 

types, Portuguese and Syracusan. Reference to Fig. 18, a typical Syracusan 
Fe ie pha bond mmr in resins Gn saenh on 
cshique of Algarve, Setubal and Lisbon, depicted in Fig. 29, and also with the canda 
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of Cezimbra and Setubal (Fig. 30). All three show a form of turbaned stemhead 
derived from one on which the skin of « sacrificial goat (Bicily) or of a rabbit (Gozo) 
has been hung. Whether the intimate medieval connection that once existed 
hetween Spain and Sicily has anything to do with this similarity seems more than 
doubtful ; the more probable explanation perhaps is that this community of design 
in at least two outstanding features, between the boats of Portugal and those of 
Syracuse, indicates that there was a greater agreement of custom among the shore- 
dwellers of the Mediterranean 1,500 years ago or more, than we are usually prepared 
to admit ; possibly the mop stemhead is a relic of Muhammadan influence. 

‘The oculus of the fishing boat of Buarcos (Fig. 31) exhibits an unusual and 
degenerate form of oculns apparently of no special interest. That of the caléo 
of Algarve (Fig. 32) is more interesting, as it is of that very rare form in which the 


eye is shown in profile, The only other instance of thia form that I can recall is 


on a galley depicted on a coin of Leucas in Acarnania, where, as seen in Fig. 14, 
the foremost of three eyes shown upon the wash-strake sppears to be of this form. 





Fu. 31.—FIsHING BOAT OF BUARCOS WITH FM, 32.—c4LA0 OF ALGARVE WITH STIRE-ARMED 
GHEATLY DXGENERATE OUULUS (AFTER STEM AND EERALISTOO OOCULUS (AITER 
HALDAQGUE DA SILVA). BALDAQUE DA SIVA), . 


Ivary.—In Italy, 3 apart from Sicily, the use of the oculus is now comparatively 
rare on the western const ; on the Adriatio coast survivals are, I believe, still fairly 
common, but the information at my command is too meagre to permit of any 
descriptions being given. 

In the neighbourhood of Naples and Leghorn—localities with which I am 
familiar—a true oculus is never seen now. At Naples, however, IT have seen, but 
very rarely, a couple of rudely drawn cireles on the tiny breakwater Just behind the 
stem head (Fig. 33). These appear to be vestigial oculi. On the bows of a few other 
boats in this neighbourhood I have also seen indications in the form of small dises 
and rings (Fig. 34). 

Much more frequent are stars on the bows in the place where the oculi are 
usually located, and similar to those already described from Messina. In one case 
a small coaster at Torre del Greco had both a circle and a star on each bow. The 
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object of placing stars on boats is, I was informed, as protection against the evil- 


At Leghorn I have also seen a few boats with stars on the bows. 
Fraxcuz,—In France, especially on the south coast, the custom of placing 
stars on the bows of boats is more common than elsewhere. At Toulon, for example, 





Frm, 33.—nOWS AND STEM OF A NEAPOLITAN ric. 34.—YORE END OF A NEAPOLITAN FISHING 
SISHING BOAT. TWO CIRCULAR OCULI BOAT SHOWISG OCULAR DEVICES, 
DECONATE THE YORK SIDE OF THE LITTLE 
BREAKWATER ABAYT THE STEM. 


out of 61 open fishing boats examined 16 bore stars on the bows. a few even had 
two (Fig. 35). The same boats have a peculiar form of stem terminal. The end 
of the stem-post is obliquely truncate ; on each side is a cushion-like rounded cheek 


¥10, 35.—VORE END OF A TOULON FISHING BOAT, WITH THE BOWS DHCORATED WITH TWO STARS; 
NOTE THE CUSHION CHEEK OS THE EXTREMITY OF THE PROLONGATION OF THE STEM, 
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made of a separate piece nailed on. These “ cheeks" are generally painted red ; 
the general appearance strikes one as distinctly phallic, but I am inclined to think 
that it is more probably a modification of the skin-clad knobbed stem-post once 
common in Sicily, Malta and Portugal. The star decoration of the bows is equally 
common at Marseilles. 

On the Seine and the Rhone, and elsewhere in France and in Belgium, the canal 
barges and steam tugs in very many cases have a great coloured triangle (usually 
red), the “ moustache ”' as it is named in Malta, on each bow. It is often margined 
with a narrow white line and in a considerable number of instances I have seen a 
star painted upon this red ground, one on each bow. There can be little doubt 
that this star decoration is a modification of the oculus, and that on the shores of 
the Mediterranean it is put on boats purely as an amulet against the evil-eye. In 
northern France and in England, where occasionally it is also met with, the original 
motive has been forgotten, just as has happened in respect of the field scarecrow, 
now never linked in the mind of English people with its original object as a device 
to protect crops from being “ overlooked ” and thereby injured. In such cases the 
star has become a meaningless decoration placed in position from some obscure 
instinet to follow this particular custom, 

All the sketches illustrating this paper are made from my own photographs 
and field drawings with the exception of figures 7, 11, 12, 15 and 29 to 32. 1 
have to thank my assistant, Mr. K. R. Samuel, for the great care he has taken to 
make the finished drawings both artistic and technically accurate; without them 
my notes would lose much of their value. 


Postscript. 

Since writing the preceding notes, I have found oculi with an associated device 
on Hindu-owned fishing boats belonging to the port of Tondi and to adjacent fishing 
villages on the western margin of Palk Bay. This observation extends considerably 
the southerly range of this custom in India. 

These Tondi boats are large plank-built craft of canoe shape ; each is provided 
with a stout balance-board made from a heavy palmyra plank laid athwart the 
boat amidships, the ends projecting several feet on each side. The stem head and 
the top of the stern-post are usually daubed vermilion in Hindu-owned boats; not 
so in those belonging to Muhammadans, 

Rach oculus is a crudely daubed ellipse with a round spot in the centre (Fig. 36) ; 
underneath it is a zig-zag line which I have no doubt is a degenerate form of the 
scroll device occasionally seen on the masula boats of the Coromandel coast and on 
the canal boats of the Kistna and Godaveri deltas. The fishermen can give no 
Sern wt a Menitannen: othe Sear Sisk the guahcentey: devios opm thelt 
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The zig-zag is slightly swollen or enlarged at its hinder end; this probably 
represents the terminal short coil at the posterior end of the curved device seen in 
the Horus eye. 

If my interpretation be correct, this observation of the degeneration of a scroll 
device into a zig-zag or chevron form, may help materially in arriving at the origin 
or motive of some of the crude decorative schemes seen upon the sides of other 
boats in South India. 


Hig. 36.—BOW OF A TOND! FISHING BOAT, SHOWING EYE AND 21G-ZAG DNVICE BENEATH. 


It is also probable that oculi were formerly in current use on indigenous 
Burmese river craft, for in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford there is a model of a 
large Burmese river boat, with outboard lateral platforms, provided with large oculi 
painted in black, Each has a well-marked eyebrow and also a curved line beneath. 
is form related closely to the Indian type and entirely different from the Chinese form 
seen on sampans in Burmese ports, The practice is probably local or becoming rare, 
for I observed oculi on no Burmese boats during a recent visit to Rangoon and Bassein. 


DESCRIPTION OF nyed Sais TYPES OF OCULI. 


Bt net pon ory sortie 
Fig. cab dure yy te boat, OX MIIT doe ty (Be N.C, No, 370) 
Figs. 3 and 4.—Ocoli and s device erie jm two asl Boat 
Vies. 5 teed Ac—Sisba ou tore ental Bost, 
Fig. 7.—Ditto on » nave, Colair Lake, India. 
Se Soler ceman cea Ipton Mae beck owessétetle 0b i Chis Lalo hoes. 
Fig. 0.— Brass oonlus, Benares. 
Fig. 10.—Carved and oculus on Seer he! ae 
Vig. 1-Ineeed ceulen, Kalla dhoni, Point Calimere 
Fig. 12.—A typical Chinese oculus. 
Fig. 13.—A typical Annamite ovalus. 
Fig. 14.—Totemistic form of oculus, British Columbia. 
Fig. 15.—Oculua on a Queen Charlotte Island dugout. 
Fig. 16—Rude oculus upon a terra cotta mods! boat, Amathua, Cyprus (¢. 6th century Bc), 
‘Figs. 17-20.—Ancient Greek ¢. Sth century 2.c. 
Fig. 21—Oculas of « Portuguese muleta. 
Figs. 26-28,.—Sicitian oewli (Greek type). 
alee ine rg a 
ae > a 
» 32.— Star “ ocolus," ‘end France. 


Maltese . 
boat device probably evolved from the local form of oculus. 
_N.B.—In all these examples the oculi face to the right, i,¢. they are from the starboard bow of the 
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RELATION OF CRANIAL CAPACITY TO INTELLIGENCE. 


By BR. W. Rem, M_D., F.R.C8., 
Professor of Anatomy, University of Aberdeen, 
AND 


J. H. Muuuiean, M.B., Ch.B., 
Research Assistant in Anatomy, University of Aberdeen, 


Dorin a number of years anthropometric observations have been made upon 
medical students attending the University of Aberdeen. 

These were carefully taken in the Anthropometric Laboratory of the Anatomy 
Department of the University by the Professor of Anatomy and assistants, and may 
be considered as accurate as such observations can be, since they were conducted 
by trained anatomists in the quiet surroundings of a laboratory specially equipped 
for the purpose. 

A statistical analysis of the observations so obtained is being made, and we 
thought that it would be of interest to find whether the observations pointed to a 
correlation between the capacity of a student's cranium and his intelligence, | 

In making this investigation, we decided to estimate the degree of correlation 
or concomitant variation by the Bravais-Pearzon Product Moment Formula for 
the correlation coefficient. 

Results of investigations in this connection have already been published. 

In order to help to confirm or otherwise such results, we selected a group of 
449 male students whose ancestors were of undoubted Scottish extraction, and who 
had studied the same subjects under similar conditions, and subjected the group 
to the simple test of comparing the capacities of the crania of the group with the 
sum of the marks obtained by the students of the group at the professional 


i Karl Pearson and Alice Lee, “ Data for the Problem of Evolution in Man," Phil. Truae, 


Roy, Soc. Lonul., vol, 106, p. 250; Karl Pearson, “On Correlation of Intellectual Ability with. 


the Size and Shape of the Head (Preliminary Notice),” Proc, Roy. Soc, Lond, vol. 69, pp. 333-342 ; 
Alice Lee and Marie A. Lewenz and Karl Pearson, “ The Correlation of the Mental and Physical 
Characters in Man (Part 11)," Proc. Roy. Soe. Loui. vol. 71, pp. 106-114 ; Reginald J. Gladstone, 
“A Preliminary Communication on some Cephalometric Data bearing upon the Relation of the 
‘Size and Shapeof the Head to Mental Ability,” Journ. Anat. and Phys., vol. 37, pp. #H-346; 
Karl Pearson, “On the Relationship of Intelligence to Size and Shape of the Head and to other 
Physical and Mental Characters.” Biometrike, vol. 6, pp. 106-146; W. BR. Maodonell, “On 
Certain Physical Characters of Aberdeen Medical Students," Proc, Anat. wad Anthrap, Soc, Unie. 
Aberd.. 1906-1008, pp. 82-04. 
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examinations in those subjects, the standard of marking being uniform in these 
examinations. 

To get a fairly accurate idea of the intelligence of the students, we chose three 
subjects of the medical curriculum which involved an exercise of memory, reasoning, 
and handicraft, viz., anatomy, physiology and pathology. 

Aa observations on these students were made only at the beginning and at the 
end of their five years of medical curriculum, we were unable to obtain precise 
information as to the cranial capacities of these students when they were examined 
ypon these subjects in the middle of their curriculum. 

To gain an idea of the cranial capacity at that time, the average head length, 


head breadth, and head height were calculated for each student from measurements 


made at the beginning and end of his curriculum, and the product of these three 
averages was reckoned as an index of the cranial capacity of the student at the 
time when he was examined upon those subjects, In estimating this product due 
allowance was made for the thickness of the soft parts overlying the cranium. 

The capacity so calculated would only correspond to the actual capacity at 
the mid-point of the course if the head measurements changed at a uniform tate : 
but for all practical purposes, as Macdonell says concerning the growth of cranial 
measurements of Scottish students in Aberdeen University during their medical 
curriculum, “The average growth . . . is so very small except as regards 
auricular height that it saggests a doubt whether it is worth while going to the 
trouble of taking second measurements. * He estimates the percentage of growth 
for auricular height to be 3-5, and the percentage for head length 1-7 and head 
breadth 1-51 (Proc. Anat. and Anthrop. Soc, Unw. Aberd., 1906-1908, p. 82). 

Before coming to any finding as to the correlation between cranial capacity 
and intelligence of the student, we thought it necessary to take into consideration 


the age and stature of the student, as these might have an influence on the result. 


We therefore estimated the correlation coefficients between -— 


Average age and average cranial capacity ; 
Average stature and average eranial capacity ; 
\ Average age and average stature ; 
Average age and sum of marks obtained at professional examinations ; 
Average stature and sum of marks obtained at: professional examinations ; 
Sum of marks obtained at professional examinations and average cranml 
capacity ; 


and, by taking these into consideration, we calculated the partial correlation coefficient 
for the sum of marks and average cranial capacity ; in other words, the correlation 
coefficient between marks and capacity when allowance is made for variations in 
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Table I shows that the correlation between the average age and average cranial 
capacity is very slight, and on calculation the correlation coefficient is found to 
be negligible, viz., — 0-06 + 0-03. 

From Table [1 it is seen that there is a definite correlation between the average 
stature and the average cranial capacity, and this impression is confirmed on 
calculation of the correlation coefficient, which is found to be +-0-30 + 0-03, 

An examination of Table TIT suggests that there is no correlation between the 
average age and the average stature, and this is proved on calculation of the 
correlation coefficient, which is found to be negligible, viz., —0-02 + 0-05. 

On inspection of Table IV, it is evident that the correlation between sum of 
examination marks and the average age must be extremely low. Calculation shows 
that it ix practically non-existent, for the correlation coefficient is —0-03 + 0-05. 

‘There is no suggestion in Table V of a correlation between sum of marks and 
the average stature, and this impression is ratified by the correlation eoefficient, which 
is very small, +0-05 + 0-08. 

Table VI shows that there can be little or no correlation between sum of 
examination marks and the average cranial capacity, and it is found on calculation 
that the correlation coefficient between the sum of marks obtained by examination 
and the average cranial capacity ia +0-08 + 0-03. 

By taking into consideration the above correlation coefficients, it is manifest 
that the correlation between sum of examination marks and average cranial capacity 
can be but slightly influenced by age or stature, for there is practically no correlation 
hetween marks and cither age or stature. This conclusion is made more precise 
by calculating the partial correlation coefficient between marks and capacity, and 
hy finding that it is practically identical with the uncorrected coefficient, being 
0-07. 

This indicates that the results which we have obtained from the application 
of w simple uniform test point to the marks gained by the students observed as 
affording no index as to their cranial capacities, or, to put itin more general terms, 
that the size of the head of a student is no criterion by which to estimate the 
intelligence of that student as measured by the results of his examinations, thus 
confirming the opinion already arrived at by Pearson and Macdonell that anthropo- 
metric examination of a person's head is no guide to the intelligence of ite owner. 

We chould wish to teeord our thanks to Miss Mary Riddoch, Student of Medicine 
and Science, for the help which she has given in connection with the caloulations 

mvolyed in the production of this paper. 
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Tarie L—Correlation between average age and average cranial capacity of 449 Soottish 


students (male) in a period of from 4 to 5 years of their medical studies at the 


University of Aberdeen. Cranial capacity expressed ax the product of the cranial 


length, breadth and heught. 





Average Cranial Capacity (in enbic centimetres), 
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Tante Il—Correlation between average stature and average cranial capacity of 449 
Scottish students (male) ina period of from 4 to 5 years of their medical studies 
at the University of Aberdeen, Cranial capacity expressed as the product of the 
cranial length, breadth and height. 
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THE LANGUAGES OF THE WESTERN DIVISION OF PAPUA. 
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L—Inytreoprcnios. 


Tan Western Division of Papua formerly included the whole of the country between 
the Netherlands boundary and the western mouth of the Purari river, and extended 
inland to the boundary of the former German territory of Kaiser-Wilhelmsiand. 
In 1918 the difficulty of supervising this vast area wis reduced by the formation 


of a new Division—the Delta Division—between the western banks of the Turama 
and Purari rivers. 


The inhabitants of the Division are Papuans, and all the languages are of the 
character described in the Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition 
to Torres Straits, II, 1907, as Papuan. No Melanesian language is found im this 
part of the territory of Papua. 

In the present notice it has been found convenient to include the languages 
apoken just over the western border of the Division in Netherlands New Guinea 
and that of the Eastern Islands of Torres Straits, One language of the Division is 
also found beyond its eastern border in Goaribari Island, in the Delta Division. 

The first records of the languages of this part of New Guinea relate to the islands 
of Torres Strait, and antedate those of the mainland by more than forty years. 

A few words from Eastern Terres Straits were recorded by Flinders, and in 
July, 1822, when the ship “ Richmond” was anchored off Murray Island, Mr. T. B. 
Wilson made a vocabulary. This was unfortunately lost when the “ Governor 
Ready ” was wrecked in the Straits in 1829, but the compiler recalled some of the 
words in his Narrative uf a Voyage The earliest preserved list was the work of an 
English officer, who spent four days (June 19 to 23) at Murray Island in 1833.2 
Capt. P. P. King’s account of the voyage in search of the “ Charles Eaton,” which 
was wrecked in the Straits in 1834, contained a vocabulary printed from the MS. of 


« Cf. Bibliography, No. 96. * Of. Bibliography, No. 31. 
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John Ireland, one of the survivors of the wreck.t A more important vocabulary 
of the Miriam language was collected during the voyage of the ~ Fly,” and printed 
with another version of the earlier vocabulary in Jukes’ Narrative* 

The foundation of the London Mission in 1871 increased the knowledge of the 
janguage at Murray Island, and a spelling sheet was printed in 1873, The Rev. A. W. 
Murray's account of the founding of the Mission (1876) contained a new vocabulary,* 
whilst that of the Rey. W. W. Gill (1876) contained the numerals of Mawata, the 
first words from the mainland.* ‘The first book in the Erub dialect of Miriam appeared 
in the same year.’ The first vocabulary from Mawata was published by D’ Albertis 

jn 1880.8 In 1888 vocabularies of Mawata were collected by Dr. Haddon, Rev. HB. B. 

Savage, and Mr. E. Beardmore, and a beginning was made in printing the lunguage.? 
The existing material in all the languages of the Ply Delta was investigated by 
De. Haddon and myself from 1891 to 1897.4 Between 1898 and 1907 the Annual 
Reports on New Guinea made known several languages, viz., Kiwat in 1889-90 and 
1900-1, Dabu in 1890-1, Bangu and Dungerwab in 1895-6, and Jibu m 1900-1," 
Besides these, vocabularies had been collected by the Rev. James Chalmers, the 
Rev. E. B. Riley,and others, which made it possible to give, in the Cambridge Report." 
vocabularies representing fourteen languages of the present Western Division of 
Wee: | 

Sinee 1907 the geal of the officers administering the Territory of Papua has 
considerably increased the number of languages known. The mission has extended 
under the care of the Rev. E. B. Riley. The Kiwai language has become well known 
and used in translations, A great number of the vocabularies seem to overlap, 
and appear with slight variations under different names. The present sketch is an 
attempt to indicate the grouping of the various apparently related languages. 


U.—List oF Lanovacks. 


1. Languages West of the Fly River. 
Meraveé Grovr. 


Joy.—Upper Mérauki River. | 
Mérank*—Coast between Kumbi River, Netherlands New Guinea and the 
British Bound 


Tugtri.—Coast between 138° und 141° E, long, - | 
furinda-Nim (A-R. 1913-14) or Marind-Anim (A-R, 1917-18).—Apparently the 
same Iangunge us the Tugiri. | 
Toro.—Bensbach River, on boundary in Netherlands Territory. 





« Cj. Bibliography, No. 44 * Of. Bibliography, No. 43, 
* Of. Bibliography No. 62. ‘ Cf. Bibliography, No. 30. 
1. Of, q nae " ie No. 45. 4 Of. Bibliography, Nos. 3,4. 
? Of. Bibliography, Nos. 89, 90, * Of. Bibliography, No. 75, 
* Of. Bibliography, Noa. 66-00. Cf, Bibliography, No. 14, 
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Banou Grovr. 
Bangu.—Moreheail River. 
Wandatokwe.—Villages of Tumgska and Perem (! Peremka), on weet bank of 
Upper Morehead River. 
7 Tokwnasa.—Villages of Asingabaar and Babiri inland from west bank of the 
Morehead River, and village of Tonda east of the Lower Morehead River. 


- Savana Grovp. 
Sanana.—Lower Morehead River near coast. 


Potoia,—Villages of Wala, Tombuke, Mugakom and Miboni, inland between 
Morehead River and Wasi Kasa River. 

Noraia,—Villages of Walal, Mata and Ruma on east bank of Upper Morehead 
River. 

Nombuio—Villages of Taberam, Bebdibem, Gembet, Pongali, Derder and Rudal 
between the Morehead River and Wasi Kasa River. The Dorro is related 
to this. 

Nenium—Wakamare Tribe north-east of Bebdibem. 

Katigari—Village of Gaganabu, 16 miles north of Taberam. 

Tanjuama.—Village of Gorigol, about 32 miles N.N.E. of Tabcram. 





Pans Group. 
Dungerwab.—Wasi Kasa River. 
Dapo.—Torzo tribe on Strachan Island, Mai Kasa River and Wasi Kasa River, 
and Bugi Tribe on east: bank of the Mai Kasa River. 
Parb.—_ Of Wasi Kasa River. 


Buart Grovr. 

Bugi—Mouth of Mai Kasa River- 

Mbayaka—Jindabira Tribe in villages of Demeri, Boiboi, Mikadal, Mangal and 
Kuangatabin, north of the Mai Kasa nud Wasi Kasa. 

Dibolug.—Warubi Tribe in villages of Tobilawa and Kopu about 50 miles 
north-east of Bebdibem, and Dibolug Tribe in villages of Gujiguji and 
Dumbasisi about 18 miles north-east of Bebdibem. Both are north of the 
Wasi Kasa River. 

Agob.—Agob or Wongob tribe in: villages of Bunkukalam west of Pahoturi 
River. 

Ngamai-iki.—Tupadibi tribe in villages of Bere, Wun, Gaima and Taberatat, 
about Mabudauan Hill. | 

Dabu.—Village of Sigabadra and other villages on the west side of the Pahoturi 
River. 

Gijara.—Gijora tribe in Togo village on east side of Pahoturi River, 
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Masincara Grovr. 
Jibu.—Bush village at head waters of Binaturi River. 
Masingara.—Inland from Mawata. 
Kunini—Coast east of Binaturi River. 
atk of Delta. 
siwar eases. 2. Languages of the Fly 
‘Mawata,— Mouth of the Binaturi River. 
Perem.— Bampton Island. 
Turituri—Village near Mawata. 
‘Sui.—On east coast of entrance to Fly River. 
Kiwai.—Villages on Kiwai Island (Iasa). 
Domori.—Iland in Fly north-west of Kiwai. 
Wabuda—Island between eastern mouth of the Fly and Bama River, The 
same language with differences in accent is spoken at Geaoa and Sagero. 
Hiwi.—Hiwi tribe in villages of Kaibenapi, Genapi, Wagami and Bobonapi, 
Wariadai anc Sarau north of Damira on the Fly River. 
Hibaradai.—Villages of Hibaradai (or Irotonapi), Mawadai (or Hauwara) and 
_ Briga north of Damira on Fly River. 
Sisiami.—Village on the Bamu River. 
Damerakaram.—Village between the Fly and Bamu. 
Dibiri.—Dibiri tribe in Buniki village, on Buniki Creek, one mile from its 
junction with the Bammu, also at Pirupiru, between Buniki and the Gama 
River. 
Urama.—Kinomeri village on Urama Island between Era Bay and Paia inlet, 
Iwainn.—Iwainu tribe in village of Gigori on Era River. 
Era River. 
g Turama River. 
’ Kerewa. Village on Goaribari Island. 
j Goaribari.—Goaribari Island, 
Mintam Grove. 
Miriam.—Mer (Murray Island), Erub (Darnley Island), and Ugar (Stephen's 
Island) in Eastern Torres Straits. 
Gosonara Grovr. 
Gaima,—On west bank of Fly River opposite north-western ends of the Islands. 
of Gebaro and Kiwai, 
Girara.—Between left bank of Fly River and Head waters of the Bamu. 
- Gogodara.—Villages inland from Gaima, Aketa, Barima, Bugi, Dadi, Dedo, 


Dogona, Isago, Kewa, Kotari, Kubu, Pigi, Urado, Warigi and Wasatura. 
One language for the whole district with local differences. 








e 
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Adiba.—Village inland between Aramia River and the Fly River, 
: Waruna.—Village inland from north bank of Fly River, opposite Aduru or 
: Tapapi.—Villages of Ubaroniara and Bogahwi, close to and north of the source of 
the Sagero Creek, a tributary of the Lower Fly. 










%. Languages of the Fly Basin. 
Navaaky Grovr. 
Nausaku—Village north of the Karigari country, between Alligator Island and 
the D’Albertie Fairfax Group. 
Toki —Marshes at head wators of a river running into the Fly River at the pot 
where the non-existent Canoe Island is marked on some maps. 


Tacota Grovr. | es 
Tagota.— Village on south bank of Fly River in 8° 25 south lat. und 142° 28" 
E. long. 


Pisirami—South bank of Fly River just beyond Daumori Island. 


Tmo Grovr (?), 
Tirio—Village on western bank of lower Fly River. 


Uever Fiy Grove. | | | 
Village ¥.—East hank of Upper Fly above Everill Junction in about 7° 20° 
8. lat. 
Village Z.—(? Bubwa) east bank of Upper Fly near MacGregot’s 211 m. camp 
Lake Murtay—Near junction of Fly and Strickland Rivers, 


Tent Grovr. . 
Amnat.— Kast aide of Tedi (Alice) River, Upper Fly, a few miles inland from the 
bank in about 5° 57’ §, lat. 


Marapka.—Villages on Wok River a small tributary of the Ted (Alice) River 
on its western side a few miles north of 6° 5. lat. oy 
Ort-Ambip.—West bank of Tedi River, about three miles north of 6° 8, lat. 
Kandam.—Head waters of Muin River in Netherlands New Guinea close to 
boundary and north of 6° 8. lat. 
Anu.—Lower Muia River on boundary 6° 8. lat. 
l.—Nore on Onruocrarny. 
‘The spelling adopted in this notice is that of the Annual Reports on New Guinea 
or Papua, and follows the Rules for the Spelling of Geographical Names for British 


Official Use, published by the Royal Geographical Society. 
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IV—Nores oN GRAMMAR. 

The grammatical structuré of a great many languages in the list 1s quite unknown. 
The beat known is the Kiwai, which has been accurately investigated by the Rev, E. B. 
Riley, His grammar is, however, only in MS. Mr. Riley has also compiled some 
brief notes on the structure of Wabuda, Tirio, Kunini and Parb, Dr, W. M. Strong 
has written some notes on Sanana and Wabuda, A few phrases in other languages 
are discussed in the Cambridge Report (pp. 291-301), and a Kiwai grammar 18 
piven on pp. $02-319. 

1. Nouns.—In Kiwai the suffix -ro denotes the singular number. Dual, Trial 
and plural are indicated by words following or preceding the noun, or by the verbal 
affixes : e.g. ni Desere-ro, thie girl ; ni besere toribo or nv netewa besere torito, these 
sirls two, or these two girls two ; gi gugy potoro, those stars three ; moro nau mere 
r-orumat, he one child calls-one ; nowro wetewa mere toribo r-irumdaana, he two 
children two he-calls-two ; nouro nelewa naubi mere r-irumaihi, he two one children 
he-calla-three. 

In Sanana, Dungerwab and Parb the noun undergoes no change for number, 

In Kiwai the noun is declined by postpositions ; mere r-adau, boy ran ; gi merero 
nau sio ai-gopia, that boy one dog it-killed (opia kill, g sign of past, ai sign that verb 
has an object); diware arima, kangaroo blood ; ofa iopu, tree fruit; now pari-to godora, 
he garden-into entered ; mai nogu moto ito, T go house to; nou moto rudo gogu, he 
house from went ; now sio gaute torego roiti, he dog through fear has; parnea, in 
garden ; twito or tuto, with hand ; g store wesinn ai-r-asome wololorepe ilo, that dog 
meat it-licks-it tongue with. 

In Parb nouns are declined by suffixes : mongo-d, to the house ; wel-ud, to the 
tree ; mongo-nan, from the house ; tel-eman, from the tree. In Banana; Bagenda 
chi, Bagenda's tooth. 

Kunini also employs suffixes : Daru-ne, to Dara ; Kunini-ce, in Kunini. 
2. Pronouns.—These appear in the various lists as follows -— 
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Ist Person. 2nd Person. | 3rd Person. 








ut 
7 
Li 






on 






3. Verbs—Very little is known of the verbal forms in the languages of the 
Western Division. Rev. E. B. Riley has studied the Kiwai verb and also given some 
poradigms in Kunini and Parb. Dr. W. M. Strong has collected some Sanana 
expressions. The Polynesian teachers who wrote the vocabularies of Turituri, Tirio 
and Maxingara were quite unable to understand the intricacies of the Papuan verb. 
West of the Fly River we have verbal expressions as follows :— 


Sanana. Verb “ give.” 

Present, Sing. 1. yenda hwariin Plur. 1. yendavim yaramaviim 
2. kwam akwariim 2. pemavim yaramavi 
3. yamiim wariim 3. yeave tauariim 

Past. Sing. 1. yenda nomaramiim Plur. 1. yendavim nomaramaviim 
3. yamiim tauraritm 3. yeave nomaramiim 

Future. Sing. 1. yenda te tokwartin Plur. 1. yendavim te ” 
2. kwam te chomaramiinga 2, pemavim te kwaramitng — 


3. yamtim te tokwaramiinge 5. yeave te tauramting 
Of. Dungerwab forms in Cambridge Report, TIT, 204. 
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Parb. Verb “ go.” 


Present. Sing, 1. yond wongon Dual. 1. (inel.) yond tenergeren 
2. pom karm 1, (exel.) yond inyon 
3. pe yongon 2. pom gabulen 
5. pe tengeren 
Present, Plwr, 1. (ine.) yond yinidarn 
2. pom garbulaing 
3. pe eingon 
Past. Sing. 1. yond wongomaron Piur. 1. (inel.) yond yingomaron 
2, pom nongomaron 1. (exel.) yond ienergermon 
3. pe teingomaron =. pom engomaron 


3. pé tangomaron 
Cf. Dungerwab forma in Cambridge Report, IIL, 204. 
Kiwai. 
The verbal stem is modified by suffixes in order to express continuance or 
repetition of an action. Tt is modified by prefixes to express spontaneity, causation, 
effect, result and other aspects of the verb which ure difficult to classify. 


adau, run away; adaw-diro, ran away | aberumo, strike ; araberume, to strike of 
often. its own accord. 
< Hee ae oborogo, spread with hands; orobordge 
+ fF : ‘to ® = iS : : 
adiri, rub; adiriti, continue to rub read stsclf “oui. case s/onidordouls 
orisiai, die ; ororisiti, many to die one continue to spread itself out. 
after the other. adau, run away ; owadau, to drift (aa a 
adorowa, water (a plant) once ; adoruti, as and wind cause it to Tun 
water it continually, | Sweyt: ) 
‘ y amedei, go into the bush ; owamedei, take 
amufia, rouse a person by one eall or something into the bush. 
shake; amotiti, rouse one person by i arogo, speak ; emarogo, to grumble. 
lot of calling or shaking. wrai, shut (door); emurai, cause door to 
irimaoora, shriek : irimaocoraiwado, shriek be closed ; eremurat, shut oneself up 
often or continually. by closing the door. 


There are only two persons in the Kiwai verb, The first (incluzive) indicates 
the speaker and his companions (I, we) ; the second (exclusive) indicates persons 
spoken to or of (thou, you, he, they). In the exclusive the distinction between 
thou, you, he, they, is shown only by the pronoun. The inclusive person is shown 
by the prefix a-, the exclusive by r- prefixed. Tenses are shown by infixes, prefixes 
or suffix, The number of agents is shown by suffixes, do dual, mo plural; the number 
of objects is shown by infixes -ama- dual, -bi- trial, and inthe plural by the substitution 


* 


ad : > - a 5 se , oo 
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of i for the initial vowel of the stem. ‘The following analyses will illustrate the 
Kiwai verb :-— 

Present : Nimo-to-go nau sori n-omidai-duru-do, we two take one potato ; 
nimo-to-go vetewa nori-toribo n-imidai-ama-duru-do, we two take two 
potatoes ; nimo-to-go netewa naw wort potoro n-imidai-tn-lure-do, we two 
take three potatoes. 

Past : Nimo netewa naw-bi kabaka potoro tau n-inidai-bi-ru-mo, we took three 
fowls : neito netewa g-imidai-ama-ru-do, they two took two. 

Future: Nei-ti-go wi-bi-du-mo-imidai-ri netewa nau, they three will take three ; 
nimo-to ni-du-do-ogu-ri, we two will go by and by; net wi-du-mo-ogu-n, 
they will go; eporigai wina-ro, ro noiri w-ogu-ri k-irobo gido, finish this, 
then you may go fishing. 

Negative : Mo pai k-ogu-go, 1 will not go; nev-to pai k-ogu toribo-go, they two 
will not go. 

Pronouns : mimo, we ; nei, they ; mo, 1; nina, this. 

Nouns: sori, sweet potato ; Aakaba, fowl. 

Verbs = omidui, take one; imidai, take more than one; faw, finish ; oporigat, 
finish ; wrobo, catch more than one fish (orobar to catch one); ogu, go. 

Numerals : nau, one; nelewa, two. 

Suffixes : -ra, one thing <0, two persons ; -foribo, two things ; -do, two agents j 
-bi, three persons ; -pofero, three things; -mo, plural agents ; -ri, future 
time; -7o, emphasis. 

Prefixes: w-, ni-, inclusive person; g-, past time ; w-, wi-, future time ; k-, 

ve. 

Infixes : -ama-, two objects; -bi, -idi, three objects ; -duru-, present time ; 
-du-, future time ; -ru-, past time. 

Modifying words : noiri, condition ; gido, for ; pai, not 


Kunini. 
= ‘The verb is apparently of the same character as in Kiwai, but the examples 
collected as yet are very few. Rev. E. B. Riley gives the following :— 
‘I go, ane adenine We two go, mine nilenige 
Thou goest, mane adenite You two go, wene ilenupe 
Hii ie lan They two go, epi alenige 
We three go, ine wenine We go, ming nilenige 
You three go, wene uzenite You go, wene nalenige 
They three go, lepi fe-ucenige They go, tepi helenige 
I take one, ane iauteni Teat one, ane heruwenine 
1 take two, ane laateni LT cat two, ane haruwine 
I tuke three, ane laatanent 1 eat three, ane haruwanine 


Teat many, ane burage heruadsimine 
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4. Numerals.—In many of the languages there are evidently only two numerals. 
More than two things are counted either by repeating or combining the words for 
“one " or“ two,” or by reference to a part of the body used as o tally, Where 
known the tally is named below the word given as the numeral, or when the numeral 
‘js apparently connected with the name of a part of the body that name ix given 
below. 
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* 
V.—Vocarvularies, 
The vocabularies contain, as far as possible, the equivalents of the same words 


as those given in my paper on “ The Languages of Northern Papua,” Journal Royal 
Anthropological Institute, xlix, 1919, pp. 317-41. 


1. Vocabulary of Languages West of the Fly River. 





armye | acl). — 
mer are ahi 
meno narg | nase 
wing ago | jam 
munuki nago nai 
men. - ot 
m 
aaalgs hej netlo 
anmunye argh ard 
ps so dcoe 
pa ngol abit 
as ngai dorang 
poini kubgu Tmt 
rune ja | gase yang 
ei gum Ki 
fre ; 
ele | io drego 
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. Vocabulary of Languages West of the Fly River—continued. 


tne 
| 6. Ear. | 7. Eye. | 5. Fire. | 9, Fish. 10, Poot eg 





Mérauké -+| kambit. | kinde takave parard, parore tubut, 
Tugeri kambete | kinde taukové | hawé tag 
Murinda-nim ...) kam kind — — tagu', wap? 
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Vocabulary of Languages West of the Fly River—continued. 


| < cmye 12 Home 13. Man. | 14. Moon, | 15. Pig. 
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| ai 

fd itt 

P| 
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alll ia 


Tun ins 
Haides ad, 
tills HM 
1H hifi 


$3332 


dh ths 
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la 


iin! 


Haidti 


eh 
iat 
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Vocabulary of Lanquages West of the Fly River—continued. 
16. Stone. 


EE eee) Ee 
17. Sun. | 18. ‘Tooth, 19, Water. | 20, Woman. 
















katonni manggat daka bubti, save 


= | — dike bubti 
katare manggat adeka . =— 
| = badli — | — 


a mrt les 
‘erpathur near nguri 
| ehoda ‘| tokwa ngari 
| 
no mariaje 
map 
nt map 
nu dumabe 
no namay 
no | nomabu 
no — domabi 
nou temab 
nou temarh 
ne eee 
mala 
al mien 
ee pout 
mara 
nai | dirpan-kol 
konga 
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2. Vocabulary of Languages of the Fly Delta. 


E 


GEE RRRASE?: 


eeokau! 
kaka 








of Papua. 


Vocabulary of Languages of the Fly Delta—oontinued. 


| 6. Bar. | 7. Eye. | 8. Fire. | 9. Fish. 10. Foote 
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Vocatulary of Languages of the Fly Deita—continued. 
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f 
i 
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| ioboe 





Karami | Sina, iba = | ogoti aor 
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Vocabulary of Languages of the Fly Delta—continued, 

























| 16, Stone. | 17. Sun. | 18. Tooth. | 19. Water. | 20, Woman. 
Mawata nor api iwio ; ibuanara obo orobo, upi 
Perom ... = —_— wic iawa -_ =< 
Turi tari noora opia, hiuro ibunoro obo ubi, orobo 
- ae +-| nore eal iawa obo upi 
Kivwai ... --| kursere sai iawa obo upi 
Domori --| medaopi habi iawn obo orobo 
Wabuda --| nokorokopi sai, sariki itu poks kdbo upi, woobpu 
Hiwi ... -. nokora hegera ibo obo orobo 
Hibaradai =...) nokora hegera lalo obo kamiara 
Sisiami | kestoma saiki ibonoro obo mami, orobo 
Damerakaram — — = _ _ 
Dibiri ... =...) nokora sai-i-ki ibunoro oho mamio, busere 
Buniki ++| nokora saiki ibunoro one mamie 
Urama.:.  ...| noon hivio giri obo upi 
Iwainu ++) noe hivio giri obo upi 

; Era kK... -| noes a thone obo arola 
Turama +++} akabu _— ibonora obo upi 
Kerewa ---| kabu, akabu | ibio, hivio jowa obo opi 
Goaribari —...,| akabu hivio iowa obo upi 
Mirian, -| baker lem tereg ni kosker 
Gaima... ..| bakere kadepa pose wi ato, suaagi 
Gea aia “laweasbeiets Park sii = pany 
gewa, pos suaege, B 
orate oes * = kadepa pose vi es 
aruna ot 

tiple ge tal Sen kamens 
Karami e+} gal | sine saku 


| ano 
3. Vocabulary of Languages of the Fiy Basin. 


| 1 Ament. | 2: Banana 3. Bird. # Cooma | 5. Dog. 


Nausaku ++«) Diwesa nimnanu mimku puka gang 
Soki ... : — — — 4 a = 
Tagota... 


Pisirami 12 
Titio ... -+| gore 
Y 
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Vovabulary of Languages of the Fly Basin—continued. 





| 6. Ear. | 7. Bye. | &: Fire. | 0. Fish. 30. Foot Les 

















Noausaku inkadu yitumk peru | pepma, 

Soki — iutumku ' | i 

Tagota... tuap 1 = nati 

Pisirami -- nti 

Tirio ... atora, acara 
gd 












jenda,*kamba? 
| monde, 
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Vocahnillary of Languages of the Fly Basin—continued. 
| 16, Stone. 17. Sun. | 18, Tooth. | 19. Water. | 20. Woman. 
Nausaku —_...| tirikia kiorara tamki nia 
Tagota... ..., tamaga dari kam mauka moream 
Pisirami _ dari kam mauka mortem 
Tirio ... -.| kuma, guma | usines, aa opa, oba kinasu, 
kareme kiwacu 

Village ¥ =...| Kum kowa se auk — 
Village% a. _ kaia kams nia _ 
Lake Murray -.- — knin kama nin _ 
ae vgs 
Mars: ++) bot efron bo ok 
Or iahip ---| bot kamkok sebuah ok bas 

«| bot atong ningambéd ok wunung 
Aus ... ...-| bot. atong nijikondé ok nimitana 
Muin ... .) bot atong ningambor ok korn 


VI.—Nores on THE Vocanuiartes. 


1. The vocabularies and specimens given in this paper show fourteen groups of 
languages in the Western Division of Papua. Except in two cases these have little 


or no relation to each other. 


2. The languages of the Masingara group (Jibu, Masingara, and Kunini) show 
a considerable amount of agreement with the Miriam of Eastern Torres Straits, 
and less agreement with the essentially Australian language of Western Torres 


Belly : J. komu, K. amuge, M. hem. 
Belt : K. bagi, M. wak. 

Bottle : K. karpu, M. tarpor. 

Bow: Mg. gagari, K. gagare, Mb. gagai. 
Breast : K. ngame, M. nem. 

Canoe; K. po, M. pao, 

Club : K. gabagaba, M. Mb. gabagaba. 
Cold: K. gabu, M. geb, Mb. gabu, 
Come : K. aie, Mb. aie. 

Cuseus : K, bate, M. barit, Mb. bait. 
Dance : J. geru, M. ginar, Mb. girer. 


Face: J. wopo, K. opo, M. op. 

Fat, grease : K. tore, M. toertoer. 

Father: K, baba, M. Mb. baba. 

Fire: K. muie, Mb, mui. 

Flesh : Mg. madu, K. mazu, M. med, Mb, 
madu. 

Fowl: K. karakara, M. kalkal, Mb, kala- 
kala. 

Hair: K. edi, M. ed. 

Heavy : K. mepu, Mb. mapul, 

House: J. meta, Mg. K. mete, M. meta, 
Mb. mud. 

Know: K. wmele, M. wmele. 

Laugh: J. nonge, K. ngange, M. neg. 


= oe © ,. an 
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Leaf: Mg. K. lame, M. lam. 

Leg: Mg. erenge, K. ernge, Mb. ngar. 

Louse : J. bé-ndm (bue big), K. ngame, 
M. nem. 

Mat : (coco leaf) K. waku, M. wakoi, Mb. 
waku. 

Megapod : K. surkar, M. Mb. surka. 

Moon: J. mol, Mg. merepe, K. mabie, 
M. meb. 

Navel: J. kwéporo, Mg. obolo, K. opolo, 
M. kupor, Mb, kupar. 

Outrigger-float : K. arima, Mb. sarima. 


— Pearlshell : K. mobe, M. mab, 


Pig: J. woroma, Mg. boloma, K. blome, 
M. borom, Mb. burum. 

Rain : Mg. K. ngupe, M. gub waterspout, 
Mb. qué wind. 

Road : Mg. K. gabe, M. gab. 

Salt : K. malu, Mb. malu sea. 

Shark : Mg. bedame, K. bedam, M. baidam, 
Mb. beizam. 

Sleep : K. we, M. w, Mb. utwi. 


Smell: K. lenge, M. lag. 

Spittle : Mg. K. mote, M. Mb. mos. 

Star: K. wale, M. wer. 

Steal : J. yoram, M. eruam. 

Stone : K. hula, Mb, hula, 

Sugar cane: J. groba, K. galue, M. neru, 
Mb. geru. 

Sun: J. loma, M. lem, 

Sweat : K. malage, M. mereg, Mb. murug. 

Sweet : K. mite, Mb. mital, 

Taro: K. gube. 

Thin: K. paple, Mb, pepe. 

Tobacco ; J. sakup, K. sukuba, M. sokop, 
Mb. sukuba. 

Tomahawk : J. turtka, M. turik. 

Tongue: J. vratu, K. wate, M. wert. 

Turtle: K. game, M. nam, 

Turtle shell : K. karara game, M. karar. 

Vomit : K. megi, M. meyi. 

Water: J. nia, K. nie, M. mi, 

Yam: K. luwie, M. lewer, 


J, = Jibu, Mg. = Masingara, K. = Kunini, M. = Miriam, Mb. = Mabuiag. 


3. The languages of the Middle Fly region near Lake Murray and the nameless 
villages Z and Y show agreements with the Mérauké on the western border of the 


division. 


Banana: L. napit, Z. napete, Y. napit, 
M. napit. 

Belt: 1.2. gusigusi, M. segue. 

Coconut : L. wongat, Z. wangata, Y. buka, 
M. onggat, 

Hair: L. gi: Vine plaited in hair LZ. 
ki-zam, Y. gi-ctam, M. samé plait of 


Lip: Y. to, M. utup. 

Mosquito : Y. nangat, M. nangit. 

Mouth : Y. mangana, M. manggat tooth. 

Navel: L. dukumi, Z. lukumi, Y. lukum, 
M. dakumé. 

Paddle : L.Z. kavia, Y. kavi, M. kavia 

Pig: Y. pasi, M. basi. 

Shoulder: Y. ganga, M. gdgdr?. 

Spittle : Y. Aussi, M. hase, 

Water: Y. auk, M. daka. 


L. = Lake Murray, Z. = Village Z, Y. = Village Y, M. = Mérauke. 


sot) 
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4. There are very few agreements between the Upper Fly languages and those 
over the border in Northern Papua, The following, however, may be noted :— 
Belly : Amnat kure, Hatzfeldt Hafen guram. 
Tree ; Ort-Ambip, Marapka, Kandam at, Monumbo #t. 
Anu ap, Szeak eib. 
House : Ort-Ambip, Anu ambip, Szeak ab, Bilibili amb. (The two last are 
Melanesian.) 
Tobacco : Ort-Ambip, Marapka awp, Hatzfeldt Hafen yab. 
Water : Marapka, Ort-Ambip, Kandam, Anu ok, Hatzfeldt Hafen ak. 
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‘Tux ravi, or men’s house, in the Purari Delta is a long building which tapers from 


& lofty and spacious entrance down to a low, narrow compartment at the rear. 
Along either side of the interior are ranged series of open alcoves called arava, 
‘Passing these one will come to a palm-leaf barrier which shuts off the last 30 or 40 feet 
of the building. This rear compartment is called the ravi-oru. 

It is a secret place, always dark and quict, and never entered save by a few 
who are ceremonially qualified. Within it one may see—not without difficulty— 
a crowded assemblage of wicker-built monsters, four-legged creatures, standing 
5 or 6 feet high, with bright eyes and huge cavernous mouths, These are the 
kaiemunu; they resemble nothing save, perhaps, somewhat clumsy-looking 
dragons. (Fig. 2 and Pl. XX1.) 

They are to be found in every main ravi of the Purari Delta (except in a few 
villages where the cult of them has been abandoned), Among the little-known 
Ipiko people of the R. Kapaina the same queer creature was seen, hidden away 
in one of their ravis, And it is said that they likewise exist in the Kipaia group 
282 
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of villages on the Era R., though this is a native account for which I have no 

There are indications that the kaiemunu and the ceremony associated with them 
are innate features in the culture of the present Purari Delta people, There is 
nothing resembling them among the neighbouring people on the east, viz., the 
Elema of the Gulf Division ; and, as far as my knowledge goes, nothing of the kind 
among the Urama or Goaribi on the west. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to describe especially the ceremony called 
“ Pairama.”! This ceremony is in essence the ritual destruction and re-creation 
of the kaiemunu, but it involves many other features, in particular the seclusion of 
young boys, of which the actual ceremony may be regarded as a culmination. It 
was my good fortune to be present in Ukiravi, the most important village group of 
the Koriki tribe, when two ravis, Akia and Mira, were celebrating the Patrama. 
It was therefore possible to follow the ceremony closely through its successive stages. 
Before proceeding, however, to describe these stages as they were actually performed 
and seen, it will be necessary to give some account of the nature and attributes of 
the kaiemunuw, so as to make the ceremony more intelligible. 


Tur Concert * Imcnv.” 

The word, which is pronounced kaiemunv, would appear to be a compound of 
kaia and imunu. The word kaia in the Purari language is simple enough ; it means 
literally sky, or else “thunder.” The second part of the compound, however, is 
not to be dismissed so easily. 

Imunu is one of those very wide and indistinct categories whose emotional 
implications are clearer than the intellectual. The word is applied to many of the 
religious and ceremonial objects of the Purari, such as (besides the katemunu) — 

(1) Aiaimunu (possibly “draum-imunu™), i.e. the masks commonly called by 

the white man Kaiva Kuku. These are also called irimunu, or tmunu 
of the bush (éz). 

(2) Upura imunu, the bull-roarer ; also called imunu-viki, the weeping mmunu. 

(3) Ru imunu, the figure of palm-spathe (rw) used as a defensive charm. 


So also many other things, hunting charms, old relics, grotesque carvings, 
freaks of nature, ete., are commonly said to be amunu. 

But such a list does not by any means exhaust the imuny class. It appears 
that an exceptionally large tree might be thought to be the home of an wmunu. 
Similarly the vast rivers of the Delta are in some way frequented by many tmunu. 
But I cannot say I have ever heard of an imunu as wholly immaterial: there has 
always been some material object with which it is identified. Thus, if a snake were 

* | am informed by Mr. R. A. Woodward, Acting Resident Magistrate, Delta Div., 
that Pairama is the name of the R. Purari below the Kairn effluence. 
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seen crawling by the tree, a man would say, “ Ah, there goes the wauwu,” and, a4 
far as I know, the imunu of the rivers are none other than the Aaiemunu which stand 
in the ravi-orv, and are invariably associated with certain of the principal Delta 
rivers, 

Nor can it be said that the real amunuw is something immaterial, and the concrete 
object merely an earthly tenement for it, It would, indeed, be nearer the mark 
in most eases to say that the concrete object is essentially imuwnu in itself, but that 
it has an “ a’aveia “—soul, spirit, shadow, or immaterial replica, however it be 
called—whieh ean leave the body just as a man's a’avai can leave his body in 
dreams. Thus it is said that the ‘oimunw accompanies the hunt; not, indeed, the 
real katemunu, which might be thought of as running like a pig or swimming like o 
crocodile—that would be absurd—but the a’avaic of the kaiemunu, 

The only fair and satisfactory way of dealing with the wnunu concept would 
be to enumerate all the applications of the word; but this is too long a business 
to attempt here. For short, it seems better to regard the term in its wider application 
as adjectival rather than substantive; it stands for a quality, or complex of 
qualities, rather than a thing. If asked ‘‘ What is an waiwiw 7” @ native informant 
is, of course, completely nonplussed, but, pointing to this and that—and a 
perplexingly varied assortment: of things they may be—he will say “ This ts imum,” 

Such objects are queer or mysterious or secret; they are holy in the sense that 
they are unapproachable or untouchable ; they have some kind of potency for good 
or evil; they are treasured with the utmost care; age seems to add to the mana 
of them. It was suggested that the emotional aspect of the attitude toward mmunu 
was the safest to go by. Anything which # native dreads for the harm it may do 
him, and fears because of its strangeness, and cajoles for its favours, and fondly 
treasures for its old associations, he will tell you 15 tae. 


Toe Katemune. 


As waa said previously, the word haia in the Purari tongue means sky or else 
thunder, No native, however, is sufficient of a philologist to divide a word like 
kaiemunu into its components; he is only amused or impatient with the fool who 
tries. Furthermore, it must be confessed that in the cult of the kavemunu neither 
the sky in general, nor the thunder in particular, appears to play any very important 
part. Tt should be mentioned, however, that lri and Kai, who are said to have 
made the first hriemunu (wide p. 364), were declared by some witnesses to have come 
from the sky (though by others to have come out of the ground). Further, there is 
the possibly significant expression “ Kai, Rauri-nu-peka "—* Kai, the daughter 
of Kauri,” which an informant may use very glibly and without much idea of its 
meaning, To him Kauri is the name of a man; but it may be worth noting that 
Kauri in the Toaripi language (a dialect of Elema) means sky. 


es 


; 
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There iz, moreover, a hazy belief that the thunder is the voice of the Anemunu ; 
there is a mysterious feature—a cort of black forehead-band—worn by the savemune 
of the Koriki, and called metaphorically the “ thunder cloud”; and I have heard s 
legend of two kaiemunu descending (in human form) from the sky durmg a thunder- 
storm in which a number of men who had offended them were killed. Apart from a 
few such hints as these, the cult of the kaiemunu has little or nothing to do with 
either sky or thunder. 

On the other hand, it is intimately concerned with the Delta rivers. Each 
kaiemunu is definitely regarded as associated with a particular river. This is its 
haunt more than its habitat. Closely connected with each kaiemunu there 8 an 
individual of a certain species (usually fish, sometimes crocodile, rarely pig or snake). 
This fish, which is a giant among its kind—very ancient, and immortal or 
indestructible—is the imunu-vii, or “canoe of the dmunu”’; it will transport the 
a’amia of the kaiemunu hither and thither, There is in theory no limit to the 
peregrinations of the imunu-vii, though it is said to inhabit especially one river or 
another. 

Now each kaieniuau in a ravi belongs to one particular larava or aleove, +e. 
to the small patrilineal group (also called larara) to which this alcove especially 
belongs. This group observes a food tabu of the species to which its dmunu-mt 
belongs, and professes that it would refrain from killing any member of that species. 
The imunu-vié iteelf would certainly be spared by o hunter or fisherman; indeed, 
it would be of no use to attack it, 

There is more than one account of the origin of the kaemunu. Among the 
Koriki tribe the usual version is that the first of them was constructed as a house 
by the progenitors of the people, viz., Iti and Kai," literally the Tree and the 
Earth, but always thought of as man and woman (sometimes called son and mother 
respectively, sometimes brother and sister). But another story tells how an 
ancestor, immigrant from the Tan tribe on the east, did not die but became 
transformed into the first Aqiemmeni, 

Whatever may have been its origin, the haiemunu is now regarded aa a definitely 
personal being. Each bears its personal name, to whieh may be attached that of its 
“father,” as eg. Aua Kaipn-nu-mere, Koivi Pirika-nu-mere, ¢tc., or simply Aua 
Kaipu—*“ Aua, son of Kaipu.” It is greatly feared and venerated; no one but 
certain old chiefs would dare to touch it as it stands in the ravi-oru, It is continually 
placated with food offerings, which are sometimes placed close to the screen at the 
rear of the ravi, while the donor cries in loud chanting tones on the name of his 


t It waa tempting to fall back on this Kui for the derivation of the word heiemunn, One 
more than usually ingenious informant did invent (I believe) such # connection for my special 
benefit. ‘The word, howover, is baia, not kai, in the compound, Tt may be significant that in 
the language of Orokolo, on the east, the word dia means sky. 
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keiemune, and announces that he has brought this gift of food.’ It is believed to 
control the success of the hunt and the health of the people. A man will consult 
the keiemunw in behalf of a sick relative, and the latter may be told that his illness 
is due to the anger of an offended kaiemunu, which must be averted or bought off 
with the offering of a pig. 

As will be seen in the ensuing description, the kaiemunu may at times be treated 
with extraordinary familiarity ; but for the long period in which it remains concealed 
and decaying in the ravi-oru, no more sacred object is known to the Purari people. 
It is the very heart and the great secret of their religious life. 


Tue Parmama A Recurrent CEREMONY. 


The Pairama is a recurrent ceremony, [n one ravi the kevemunu may be brand- 
new, bristling with tufts of cane, with bmght red eyes formed of coloured seeds, 
befeathered, and still bearing their sprigs of dry croton. In another they are 
decrepit and mouldy, collapsing into strange awkward postures. These have stood 
perhaps five years or more in the dank interior of the ravi-oru, Here the thatching 
ia not kept in repair; the floor planks are perilously rotten, with an indescribable 
morass some 8 feet or so beneath them; the ram drips down on the old figures, and 
worms and borers are for ever preying on their constitution. 

As a matter of course, the Ariemume will be renewed—destroyed and re-created 
—when they have reached a very advanced stage of dilapidation. But there is 
nothing like regularity in the recurrence of the ceremony. Some ravis are energetic ; 
others are too indolent for all the trouble of a Pairama, But these latter will pay 
the penalty of their neglect. It was said that the ravis which did not keep their 
kaiemunu in a condition of perpetual youth and vigour would be preyed upon by 
those who did: their men would be for ever falling vietims to cannibal raiders from 
other villages. 

lt has heen pointed out that the kaiemwnu control the snecess of the hunt, and, 
as will be seen, measures are taken during the ceremony to invigorate them. It 
is thought a good thing to hold Pairama frequently, and to remake the kaiemunw. 
The idea, it seems, is thet a young strong kotemunn will better guard the interests 
of its people than one which is old and decrepit.* 

Furthermore, in the face of some portent or calamity the raw might think it 
desirable to celebrate Pairama. This, in fact, is apparently regarded os a means 
of conciliating the kaiemunw: they must be destroyed and remade, Thus it was 


t ‘These offerings are afterwanis consimed by the men of the revi, or probably in particular 
by the farana of the donor. 
® T have not heard any witness affirm this definitely, however, 
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said that a violent thunderstorm over the village might be interpreted as the voice 
of the kaienunu themselves demanding a Pairama+ 


CEREMONIAL CintErs. 


The authority for Pairama, or the decision to hold the ceremony, nominally 
pertains to the two ravi amua (chiefs of the right and left of the rar), in consultation 
with the paidi amua (general chief of ravi and village). The functions of the ravi 
amua are in the main ceremonial ; only they and a few associates would be entitled 
to or would dare to enter the ravi-oru, and therefore it is likely that they really do 
authorize the ceremony to some extent, though in the Purari Delta it cannot be 
said that the amua issues commands and is obeyed. There is very little of the 
pomp and formality of chieftainship, and one may venture to say that all the 
“ orders ” of an amua are in safe accordance with public opinion in the ram. In the 
conduct of a ceremony differences of opinion are frequent, enough—especially 
as to the necessity of hurrying or delaying—and any man will express his 
views without hesitation. 

While a number of men are sitting in a ravi, placidly chewing and smoking, one 
may suddenly raise his voice and pour forth a torrent of abusive eloquence, his eyes 
fairly glaring with anger, and his speech punctuated with snorts and groans of disgust, 
Meanwhile his audience pay not the slightest heed to him ; the speaker ends with the 
same almost startling suddenness with which he began, and husks himself another 
betel-nut. 

Although, however, the ravi-mua do not in any sense give commands, they 
are nevertheless the masters of ceremonies and the administrators of the ritual. 
Indeed, it is not necessary that they should dictate what is to be done: the stages 
of a ceremony follow one another in the conventional manner, and the main subject 
of contention, when it arises, is regarding the delays between these stages. 

Thus in any one ravi the ravi-amua will be in some degree responsible for the 
conduct of the ceremony. They are, however, quite subordinate to another personage, 
viz., the mari, or ceremonial chief for the whole village group. In all the village 
groups of the Koriki there is such a ceremonial chief whose office is hereditary. 
His presence is required st all the major ceremonies, He has duties to perform in 


them for which only he and a smal! number of deputies are qualified, and his main | 


petquisite in every case is a pig. 
The mari in the Ukiravi village group was a young man, Imara. In the Pavrama 
ceremony here described no stage of importance was begun without his nominal 


‘ An informant of real intelligence once asked me what caused the thunder. His ancestors 
had said it was the voice of the driemuny, but this might or might not be so. He thought that 
the white men might know, and even suggested that they were themselves responsible for the 
thunder. If there were much thunder over the mountains, he said, the rivers would be flooded, 
for where there was much thunder there would also be much rain. Should there be thunder 
in the south-east it meant that the Lakatais were coming. 








. 
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supervision, and, mdeed, on one occasion some delay was caused by his absence m 
the bush. [mara appeared to have a thorough and confident knowledge of his 
duties, and fulfilled them not without a certam dignity; though as an informant 
or exponent of these duties he was not altogether profitable to mo, 


BoyHoop SECLUSION. 


The Pairama ceremony in a sense provides a culmination to the boyhood 
seclusion ; it is the principal ceremony of initiation. In the Purari Delta a boy will 
normally undergo “ seclusion,” and at the end of this seclusion will witness and bear 
a part in the Pairama ceremony. Subsequently, provided he or his parents can 
supply the requisite pigs, he may be initiated into the mysteries of other ceremonies, 
which are, to give their names only, Aiaimunu (eommonly called Aaiwa Kuku 
pidem language), Ujpura (bull-roarer), and the Gdpr. 

Tt may be sail, therefore, that the first stage in the ceremony is the internment 
of the boys in the ravi. (Pl. XX1., Fig. 2.) The average age of such boys would 
not be more than seven years In my experience. Some are almost children in arms. 
One lad at Ukiravi, who seemed about eleven, was quite a big boy among his fellow 
internees. If, as sometimes happens, a boy's parents cannot supply a pig, he will 
probably pass by his seclusion, and in after life, when he has become acquainted 
with all the mysteries of the ‘aiemunu, will in honour provide a pig of his own. 

As a little child the boy sleeps at home with his mother; he plays about the 
village: if he stray inquisitively up to the ravi platform, he is not unkindly shooed 
away, not only because he must not pry, but because it is feared that harm would 
come to him by entering the precincts of the Adiemunu before the price has been 
paid. When it has been decided to hold Pairama, these little boys find themselves 
led up into the revi, and from that moment they must not leave the place until the 
ceremony is brought to a close—perhaps six months afterwards. If does not appear 
that there is any ceremonial connected with this first introduction to the ram. The 
man normally responsible for introducing the boy. however, is his maternal uncle, 
Or @pORd. 

Tt may be explained that the apono has certain rights over his nephew, and 
may call upon him for small services. Furthermore, he officiates ceremonially for 
the boy, especially in the piercing of his nose and ears in babyhood, and later in his 
passage through seclusion and the Patrama ceremony. For these offices he is paid 
by the father in pigs, and himself makes handsome presents of ornaments, especially 
dogs’ teeth, to the boy in return, In. some eases it appeared that the child was 
introduced into the raei, not by his apono but by his father, But tt would seem usual 
for the child to undergo his seclusion and initiation under the especial care of his 
apono—in yveneral, of his mother's mule relatives. 

In o certain percentage of cases a boy passes, by a sort of adoption, inte the 
group of his apono, i.e. into the larawe (or ravi-aleove) of his maternal unele rather 


——— 
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than that of his father, as is normally the case, But even where there is no intention 
of transferring the boy permanently into his apono’s larava, it will be an ordmary 
procedure for him to live especially in that larava during seclusion and initiation ; 
and where the father and the apono are—as is frequently the case—of different 
ravis, the child will be likely to go to the ravi of his apono for his seclusion and 
initiation rather than wait until his own ravi (i.c. that of his father) performs a 
ceremony. There is no strict rule, however, in the matter. Thus it will be seen by 
the table of larava, ete. in Akia Ravi (p. 365) that some of the young initiates are 
for the time being connected with their aponos’ larava ; others with those of their 
fathers. 

The reasons for the protracted internment of boys are not easy to understand. 
It is thought to make them “ grow big quick " ; and, indeed, it is possible that there 
may be some truth in this supposition, if a small boy can derive any such benefit 
from confinement within fairly narrow limits, with abundance of food and amid 
what would be, by the Purari standard, circumstances of the most luxurious 
comfort. Of course, neither the seclusion nor the subsequent initiation into the 
secrets of the kaiemunn ate thought to turn the boys into men; some of the 
initiates are, as has been said, practically children in arms. 

During the seclusion the boys allow their hair to grow. Previously they have 
had shaven soalps, except perhaps for one or two more or less ornamental tufts. 
But at the conclusion of the ceremony their hair has reached a length of probably 
not more than a few inches. In the Gulf Division, among the Elema people, this 
hair-growing is an essential feature of the seclusion, but no such importance can be 
attributed to it in the Delta, either as ornamental or as indicative of any moral or 
physical improvement. 

The internees are expressly intended to be hidden from the eyes of women, 
especially—one might say only—from the eyes of those women who are of an age 
to have sexual intercourse. No harm would be done the boy if he were seen by 6 
fittle girl, on the one hand, or by an old woman, on the other. I did not suceeed 
im eliciting any explanation beyond this, that the boy's growth would be checked 
if he were seen by a woman. For his part, he may peer through the palm-leaf sereen 
at women to his heart's content, and take no harm from it. 

The length of the seclusion varies. It is regulated principally by the supply 
of pigs and other food. When this is all in readiness the time is ripe for the Pairama 
ceremony ; 80 that the period of seclusion may be quite short or may last six months 
or more, 

During this time the boys are well treated. So far from enduring any privation 
they are well fed, petted, and entertained. It is especially at this time that the 
bamboo choruses are heard. An old broken canoe is laid along the ravi floor. The 
men and boys range themselves on either side, and under the leadership of some 
individual who knows the conventional songs, they unite in an ever-repeated 
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refrain, catching up his words in one tremendous note which falls through half a 
tone to a long-drawn, singularly plaintive close. Meanwhile the singers are 
rhythmically pounding the canoe-board with their bamboos, end-on, so that the 
noise is nothing short of deafening. These solemn sounds may continue for hours 
on end, to the very patent enjoyment of all concerned, not least of the young 
Pawrama boys, 

Such entertainment is carried out especially for their benefit: and it was 
maintained in general that during their seclusion they should not be neglected, 
but that men of the village should make it their business to be seen as often as 
possible in the raw. 

On the whole it would appear that the Patrama boys have a thoroughly easy 
and irresponsible time of it, with nothing to oceupy theirsmal! minds but play. They 
may be seen plaiting armlets if they are old enough to understand the process, but 
there is nothing resembling a course of instruction in the arts and crafts. Being 
asked how he occupied his time during the long months of seclusion, one small boy 
answered, Jaconically, * Pokowa "—“ T stop nothing.” If the Pairama boys derive 
much education from their internment it is less by any deliberately taught lessons 
than by seeing what is to be seen in the revi, the hub of village life, and by listening 
to what passes among their seniors. 

Normally the children are confined in the main ravi with the men, the latter, 
of course, coming and going as they please. The initintes are not to stray to the 
rear of the building, for, until the Pairama, they are supposedly ignorant of the 
existence of the Aaiemunw. This, however, & apparently another case of the 
fictitious ienorance of so-called mysteries on the part of the uninitiated ; for the 
Pairama boys of Akia Ravi (one of the two ranis in which I witnessed the ceremony) 
were confined temporarily in a house at such close quarters with the ill-conoealed 
koienrune that they must have seen them every minute of the day. 

(ne may occasionally see an old man sitting apart from the others, and 
dandling some little boy, probably a nephew, on his knee. It never appeared, 
however, that he was pouring moral precepts and tribal history into the childish 
ear, but rather that he was merely keeping the youngster interested. The very 
youth of some Pairama boys would make it impossible for them to apprehend 
anything in the nature of tribal lore from their elders, even if the latter were 
disposed or qualified to give them lectures im it, 

Some of the boys—but not all—are placed under the especial charge of 
attendants called délo, These are for the most part voung men or youths, and it is 
their duty to look after the initiates during their seclusion, e.g. to see that they 
duly receive their food, and to carry them hither and thither on their shoulders during 
the process of the Patrama, In return for his attentions the ddlo will receive some 
payment or gift from the father of his charge. It was denied that he waa in any 
sense an instructor: he is much more of & nurse, 
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There was one bright little boy named Kauri undergoing seclusion in Akia 
Ravi. As a number of Akin Ravi men were absent on some expedition, it was 
thought by some that the young initiates were not receiving the proper amount of 
attention; so Kauri’s elder brother withdrew him for a time to his own rar», 
Karara. There was nothing anomalous in this: it was simply necessary that 
Kauri should be transferred—over several hundred yarde of plank gangway—under 
eover of darkness, In Karara Ravi he led an entirely idle life, and would possibly 
have been happier had he been left with the Pairama boys of his own age. He 
could survey the village and the river highway from behind the sago-leaf screen. 
Occasionally, if there were no women in view, he would take an airing on the ravi 
platform, though in doing so he ran the risk of a scolding from any of his elders ; 
and several times he even scampered across to the rest-house in broad day, seeking 
the very profitable company of my cook-boy. Some time before the actual 
ceremony Kauri was returned to Alia Ravi. 

It does not seem that the seclusion is trying or even very atriet : itm not allowed 
to get the better of common sense. When two little boys in Mira Ravi fell ill they 
were even sent back to the care of their mothers until they recovered and could resume 
their seclusion. 

Buitprse or Ravis. 

The actual Pairama ceremony described here was performed, as has been said, 
by the two ravis Akia and Mira—* mother” and daughter ” respectively—which 
are situated opposite one another on the banks of the creck called Kairu im Ukiravi. 

My first arrival in Ukiravi was on June 18th, in a desperate hurry and anxiety 
for fear the ceremony should be all over. The hoys, it appeared, had been interned 
4 month or so already. For the next five months nothing seemed to happen. The 
two ravis were being rebuilt, and the Pairama would not be celebrated until they 
were finished. Nothing could induce the builders to hurry, an the work went on 
with exasperating slowness. | 

The old Akia Ravi had been completely demolished. Its karenwnu were housed 
temporarily in an unoccupied private house, where also the initiates were confined, 
Mira Ravi was atill in use, though in very ill repair. 

By November the two fine ravis were complete in every particular. There ix 
always a jollificntion on the completion of a rors, and a succession of night-long 
conoerts—irum-heating and choruses. It is om this oecasion also, viz. the 
completion of a ravi, that young unmarried girls may enter the building and dance. 
The social function at Akia Ravi resembled nothing so much as a ball and honse- 
warming. A low transverse barrier was erected half-way down the mterior. The 
Patrama boys were kept in rear of thia, and many of the older men sat-and smoked 
here also, The younger men, however, danced furiously and without the leant 
semblance of order in the more spacious front compartment, while the girls, wearing: 
their dancing ramis, amused themselves and some, at least, of the spectators, by a 
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rather more sedate movement, viz. by the swaying of their bodies at the hips, which 
they were better enabled to execute by leaning forward on staffs, 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE CEREMONY. 

The first stage of the ceremony took place on November 12th, when a combined 
expedition from Alia and Mira went out and cut a quantity of light timber for 
the erection of side racks in the ravi. These racks or platforms, called bepe, were 
roughly constructed the following day. They run the length of the building on either 
Fide, at a height of about 5 feet, and are intended merely to accommodate the old 
and new material of the haiemunn. 

Besides these a number of large mats, or rather wrappers (akea), were prepared 
by plaiting together the leaves of coconut fronds. Thirdly a number of seats 
were constructed for the initiates, so that, when they were taken out on the following 


day, they should not be incommoded by having to ait in an inch of water at the 
bottom of a leaky canoe, 


Tae CaNe-curtine Exruprriox axp tHe “ Err,” 

These preliminaries completely mystified the young initiates. On the morrow 
(14th) a large expedition, or dakea, of eighteen fully-manned cannes set out in the 
morning, In nearly every one of them wus to be seen a Pairama boy seated between 
the knees of his attendant. The boys think they are accompanying a hunting 
expedition and nothing more. 

The convoy proceeded upstream to a point on the River Bian. Here there is 
4 Junction of two streams, and the current is flowing very rapidly. All the canoes 
drew into the shore in a cluster, one or two anchored themselves to the bank by 
means Of a liana, and the others held to these. Imara, the meri (p. 307) took his 
stam astride one canoe eo us to be head and shoulders above all the other men. 
In his right hand he held a large trade knife, in the left a trade axe. After a good 
deal of chattering and discussion there is quietness, and Imara begins to ery out 
the names of the Potrama boys—* Evara Omaro-nu-mere,” ie, Evara, son of 
Omaro, ete. Prompted now and again, he runs through the whole list of names - 
it is apparently nothing more nor less than a roll-call, 

Now he shouts, “ We do not go out to hunt "—there is a pause and all are silent : 
“ We do not go to fell canoe-trees "—another pause ; “ We go to cut cane,” At 
this with one accord the canoes commence a violent rocking in the water, and there is 
a babel of excited voices, Some of the Pairama boys looked alarmed; some were 
delighted and threw themselves into the shaking with altogether misplaced 
enthusiaam ; most, a6 far as I could see, were stoically indifferent, 

This rocking of canoes is called epie, Et i# the recognized manner in which the 
kaiemunw indicate their approval of a proposition. Here it is understood to mean 
that the cane-outting expedition may proceed with the full favour of the kaiemumu. 
Tf the canoes had not rocked the expedition would have been abandoned until a 
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more propitious time. I have seen a full-sized hunting expedition from Ukirayi 
retarn to the village an hour or so after leaving, solely because the canoes had not 
rocked when the kaiemunu were asked whether the hunt should proceed. 

The ordinary method of procedure is for some individual who is ceremonially 
qualified—usually an elderly man—to shout his questions to the kaiemunu, who 
are thought to accompany the expedition. These are always leading questions : 
Shall we hunt? Shall we hunt on the River Baroi? Shall we hunt on the River 
Purari! etc. For a negative answer there is no movement; for an affirmative the 
canoes will all fall into an uncontrollable rocking. 

It was stoutly and consistently maintained that this motion was caused by the 
kaiemunu, and that the men in the canoe did not consciously influence it. It 
happens that the sole exception was taken by no less a person than Imara, the mari, 
who on a subsequent occasion declared that the epie was all so much humbug. But 
it is very easy to obtain such an opinion from an informant who, in another mood, 
will be a firm believer in what he is at present deriding. It is safe to say there is 
a yeneral belief that the epi is really caused by the havemunu. It was even said that 
‘if all the men in the canoe purposely rocked it they would assuredly capsize the thing. 

It occurred to me (on a different occasion) that the small boys who happened 

to be in the canoes at an epie were contributing more than their fair share to the i 
movement, and several of them were hugely amused when two men actually lost 
their feet through the violence of the rocking and fell into the bottom of the canoe, 
On a different occasion once more the question of the objective of a hunting expedition 
had caused a good deal of discussion, and the men of one canoe on the outakirts of 
the group (which was drawn up in mid-stream) had been advocating the Purari. 
The old chief had made several suggestions to the kaiemunu without satisfactory 
response. Finally he proposed the River Purari and the canoes began to rock, 
but the one to begin the rocking was very obviously the one that had first been 
in favour of the Purari. 

There seems no doubt, however, that to some extent at any rate the canoe- 
rocking is automatic. The immediately unanimous nature of it is somewhat ' 
striking. I have not noticed any individuals making deliberate efforts to rock the “ 
canoe on these occasions; and, indeed, it would be quite impossible for an | 
individual in # fully-manned dug-out to set up a vehement, almost dangerous, 
rocking at a moment's notice. 

After the satisfactory result of the roll-call and the epie, the expedition spent the 
remainder of the day in cutting lianas, which were tied into bundles and laid in the 
canoes. 

Rervrw or tae Cang-currine Exrentrion. 

By sundown the dakea had reached Ukiravi once more. Some distance down 
the river the musical chorus of shouts could be heard. From all quarters men came 
flocking to the neighbourhood of Akin and Mira Ravis, while as if by magic eyery 
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woman disappeared from sight and hid herself in her house. After a dull day the 
sunset cast an unusual yellow glare over the whole scene. The banks of the creek 
Kairu were lined with cheering spectators, who continually struck the gangway on 
which they were standing with sticks. 

Meanwhile the canoes paddled swiftly up the creek to wharg the two great 
ravis face one another. The leading canoe came at racing speed to Akia Ravi, but 
before it had touched the bank several paddlers had plunged into the water, seizing 
the bundles of cane, and rushed up the gangway into the interior of the building. 
One upon another the canoes were beached and their occupants leapt out. Every 
two or three men, shouldering a bundle of lianas—perhaps 20 or 25 feet in length— 
would stagger along the gangway, until there was a perfect helter-skelter of forms 
going and coming. The Pairama boys were carried on the shoulders of their 
attendants into the ravi at the same frantic speed. At one point the gangway 
collapsed, and what with the rapidly failing light and the skurrying and dodging, 
it was a marvel that no accident occurred. Meanwhile those who stood in the 
canoes maintaied a continuous rattling on the sides of them with their paddles. 

After perhaps ten minutes or a little longer, the last of the cane had been 
transferred from the canoes to the interior of the ravi; the rush and the clamour 
subsided very abruptly, and the men dispersed to their houses in quietness, The 
reason for all this haste was lest the women should see, for it must on no account 
be known that it is mere cane which goes into the ravi. When the noise had died 
away the women reappeared and were coming and going as if nothing had happened. 

Nothing more occurred that evening except that a lofty palm-leaf. barrier 
was erected to shut in the front of the ravi in order to conceal subsequent operations 
within it, 

Demonition or THE Otp Katemuny. 

Next morning (15th), soon after sunrise, the old katemunu were brought forward 
from the ravi-orn by the several rays amua,* and placed in the larava to which they 
individually belonged. When all was ready, the initiates—properly one to each 
larava, and thus one to each kaiemunw—being hoisted up on to the crazy old wicker 
figures, crushed and stamped them to fragments. As there were not enough Pairama 
boys in Akia Ravi to officiate one for every Aaiemunu in this manner, two of them 
had to destroy two kaiemuwu each. Where the initiate was very small and the 
old Aaiemuns comparatively sturdy, the men had to give assistance ; but, finally, 
there was nothing left of the once terrifying monster except a heap of torn fragments, 
Informants could not explain the rationale of the procedure, but it is essential that 
the old katemunu should be demolished by a Patrama boy. When the destruction 
was completed the shapeless remains were collected carefully, wrapped in the akea, 
or coconut-leaf mats, and set aside on the bepe platform. 

* Each raw has two ravi amua in partioular. But the immediate family, ie. “ brothers“ 
of these, are also more loosely called emua, and may assist in officiating. 
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In Akia Ravi one of the larane possesses a sacred spear named “ Tomu,” in lieu 
of the usual wicker work katemuny, For some reason the breaking of this was 
deferred until the following day, i.e. the 16th (this, I understand, was because the 
material for a new spear had not been got ready), When the time came, Iomu 
was seized at one end by a member of the lardne, while two Patrama boys stool 
on it, With one or two heaves it was broken, and the pieces were wrapped ap like 
those of the kavemunu in a palm-leaf mat. The services of two boys were necessary 
because the spear was strong and the boya were light. Thre.tly the breaking had 
heen performed, two or three men of the larava took the piece of sago worl, and 
with @ few strokes of an axe had roughly fashioned the new spear. 
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LENGTH 93 FEET 
HEIGHT 5 FEET 


KAIEMUNL , half completed 


jenna at Mira R.. ghee. 


io, 1—FeiMEWORK OF RADI. 


CONSTRUCTION oF THE New KaArewunv. 


Similarly with the kaiemunu, directly the old ones had been destroyed the 
construction of the new began. This proceeded rapidly at first; though the 
enthnamsm soon abated a little, and the finishing touches had not been added until 
six days afterwards, 
First a strong framework of cane hoops is made (Sketch 1); upon these is twisted 
a strip of cane, forming a somewhat ornamental series af loops; through this passes 
the warp, and through this again the weft. Various accessories such as eyes, ears: 
frills, eto., ure added last. The free ends of the cane strips are fraved out into 
whisker-like tassels. : 
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When completed the kaiemunu is an outlandish-looking monster, perhaps 
6 feet high and 10 or more feet in length, with o hollow interior and a vast gaping 
mouth. In any one ravi there will be little variation of pattern between the various 





A typical KORIKI KAIEMUNU. 
ri. 2.—a KAIEMUST, 


Eyes, Inamo, Ears, Keporo. 
Nose, Pina, Fore legs, Eve. 
Mouth, Ani. Hind legs, Ari. 


Teeth, Niiri (formed by serrating the cane border). Tail, Oa, 

The device surrounding the eye is called “ Boii.” With variants it is a common theme 
in decoration. No explanation was found for the meaning of the word Bai, 

The laters! frill is called Kaukowa ; the same word is used for the head dress of stiff feathers 
worn by a man, Sometimes feathers are stuck m the boukowa on the haiemunn, 

The longitudinal frill is called Afina’a, literally “ a leech.” 

The hole in the belly is called Beiono, literally + navel.” Insome haiemuns this hole is about 
15 inches square. This feature belongs especially to the daiemwnn of Kaimare, Vaimuru and 
Maipua. Those of the Koriki appear never to have them (except in very modified form), and 
those of the Tari have them very seldom. The usual explanation is that they are meant forthe 
man (or boy 2) who assists in the basket-work from inside; he is able to stand up to his work. 

The pad of cane (blackened) over the “forehead " is usual among the Koriki dutemunu. 
It is oalled— 


1, Jara keia, (fara means “ forehead.” No one could tell me the meaning of Xeia.) 

2. Kaia kuke or boia peh. (This expression means “a dark thunder-cloud.” It was said 
that when the first Leiemwne was made and this pad placed on its forehead, a great 
black clourl was mounting in the «ky, s the pad was blackened and called Kata 
kuku, the thunder-cloud.) 


The blackening is done nowadays with the ashes of the Pairama iax (mde p. 378) and alno, 
1 am told, with the ashes of the fire of the old Aaiemune, though I did not observe this done. 


One group of informants «aid that formerly a chief, when leading a raiding expedition, would 
don such # black forehead-band. This may be true, though I have no verification. 
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Kavemunu, though they may differ in size somewhat, or in strength and finish. 
Between the toiemunu of different ravis or villages, however, there is often a 
noticeable difference, which is no doubt inevitable, because these are never compared 
with one another side by side, and in the course of generations the types will be 
bound to deviate. 

However, a kaiemunu is a kaiemunu, Never once did I hear it suggeated that 
the figure was meant to represent any animal, fish or reptile. Some are certainly 
suggestive of pigs ; others more of crocodiles; and, hut that they are invariably 
quadrupeds, one might any they resembled fish more than either, Several Pairama 
boys in another village professed that the kaiemunu reminded them of nothing more 
nor lesa than & house, 

A rough sketch of a fairly typical katemunw may be worth presenting in order 
to show certain details (Fig. 2), The members of the larava join in constructing 
the Awiemunu, and at any time three or four of them may be engaged on it — 
together. (PI. XXI, Figs. 1, 3.) 

The Pairama hoys were in high spirits after the exciting events of the past 
day or two. They had evidently received some instruction about the keiemunv, 
for most of them were able to tell me the name of their own kviemuny as well as the 
imunu-vii belonging to it) Some of the onlookers found it rather droll for the 
little boys to speak up and name their jwau-vit just ae if they were old-men, Such 
necessary explanations are made to the boys at this, the appropriate time. But in 
the course of the Pairama, as in the preceding seclusion, the way to knowledge, and 
therefore most essential feature of initiation, is merely to see. A Pairama boy, 
telling of his experiences during the Pairama, said that when the taiemunw were 
brought out for the first time he had been frightened, and his father had said to him: 
“ Ak, you thought there was nothing much in the ravi, but now you see this—the 
kaiemunu.” Afterwards hia father had told him to observe how the kaiemunw 
was destroyed and remade; for then, when he grew up and his father was dead, he 
would know how to do this work himself. 

The Pairama boys assist perhaps by sernping and preparing strips of cane. 
But their special task is to thread the weft through the warp from inside the belly 
of the monster, while some man of the larava does the same from without. Thus 
one will see in the darksome interior of the Auiemunu a amall boy sitting cross- 
legged, receiving the end of a cane strip which his uncle pokes through the fabric, 
and poking it back to him in the proper place. ‘The young initiate is perfectly at 
his ease; when his services are required he scrambles or is lifted up inte the huge 
mouth, and when they are done with, scrambles out again. 

: it may be remarked that the tarara alone, not the rari, as a whole, has its food tabu of 
a certain species, In one tei there may be, say, twelve larara, cach with o different species 
of fish tabued to it, But in that ravi the twelve taiemunw are, as far as I could see, precisely 


similar in all essential points, Yet in another rari, where the same species are again found to 


be tubued by the various arama, the type of kaiemune may differ considerably, 
2c2 
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There was nothing obviously ceremonial about introducing the boy into the 
belly of the Aatemunu, but it was nevertheless his exclusive right or dutw to enter. 
No one of the previously mitiated larave members would do the same: how, they 
said, could a big man twist and turn m so small a space? But neither, again, 
would « small boy other than one of the immediate novices be allowed to enter the 
katemunuw: that is the business of the Pairama boy alone. Never, it may be 
remarked, did one of my informants suggest that the child was offering. himtelf to 
or being devoured by the monster, 
A large and well-constructed Aaieimvnu is the pride of its larava. To the 
faraie group, indeed, there belongs a strong corporate spirit, and some little 
emulation exists between one laraea and another. At one stage during the 
making of the Aawmunw, [saw an elderly man sitting somewhat apart from the 
others and sobbing diseonsolately over the ill luck of his larava. THis himself had 

‘ just made a recovery—only a doubtful one—from fever, and was too ill to work: 
one of his brothers had gone to gaol and died there ; and what with one misfortune 
or another, it was a sad thing to see so few men at work upon his foiemunw. 

Time and again as the work proceeded the men would pause to indulge in a kind 
of game or horse-play with their kaiemuny. This is called kopai, a general word for 
sport, play, make-believe. With a sudden shouting and beating of the ravi floor, 
five or six men of a faraee would howt the half-finished kavemunu shoulderhigh and 
career up and down the length of the avs, with a magnificent disregard for all 
obstacles. Often a mumber of farava would be so engaged simultaneously. ‘This 
kopai happened many times during the six days in which the keimunw were building, 
but a8 the best demonstration I witnessed was on the last day, a fuller description 
is deferred for a moment. 


Parrama [ag: THE SMOKING or tHe Katemunv. 


The work of building had now gone on with intermittent industry from the 
Lith until the 2ist. By this time the figures were practically complete. In the 
afternoon @ curious ceremony (called Pairama iaw, the Pairame fire) was performed, 
of which I could elicit no very satisfactory explanation. 

The kaemunw were standing in their several aleoves, and underneath each 
was set, at its forefeet, a freshly-made hearth, ce. a small portable hearth made of 
mud in a palm-leaf carrier. On each of these was a collection of green leaves (or 
fragments of them) comprising coconuts, mangrove, a variety of pandanus, a reed 
called orovi, and a creeper called kikimi. These were loosely packed up with dry 
and highly inflammable coconut leaves, mara, the wari, and a deputy mart named | 
Ain’a were present, but the lead seemed to be taken by Aka, a village constable 
and ama of Akia Ravi. While he was ready, others were still husy arranging their 
hearths, and Ako showed great impatience. Finally at his word the dry coconut 
leaves were kindled and volumes of dense emoke arose, wrapping themselves about 
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the kaiemunu and making the atmesaphere of the rari almost unbreathable. The 
larava men would pick wp their katemunu and hold them above the fires. turning 
them this way and that so as to give them as thorough a fumigation as was possible, 

Out of the dense cloud of smoke there now came sounds of spitting, puffing, 
and blowing. The Pairama boys had chewed éri-kepe, aome hot peppery bark, and 
were spitting and spraying with all their might down the throat of the Aaiemunu- 
Indeed, some of the boys were producing little more than sound, and may be said 
to have spat themselves to the point of exhaustion, They would also spit over 
the exterior of the kaiemunu and rub in the mixture with their hands. Some few 
others were also engaged in the same way, but it was obviously a rite in which 
the Pairama boys were principal performers, ; 

No explanation was forthcoming of the significance of the particular leaves 
used in this fumigation, though it was maintained thut these varieties were the 
essential ones, used invariably since ancient times, The general purpose of this 
ceremony of fumigation is, I was told, to make the dgiemunu swift and active— 
“dokoa," or lively, so that they may be energetic in accompanying the distant 
hunting expeditions and may provide them with many pigs. But wherein the 
logical connection exists 1 was unable to discover, 

So also, the spraying with spittle after chewing the hot bark (or wild ginger 
_ also) is meant to invigorate the kaiemunu. Certain hot barks (called generally 
. iri-kape) are constantly chewed as stimulants, particularly before a hunt. With 
the little hunting charm called ke’ wpwra, it is the practice to chew some such bark, 
spit on to the palms, and then roll the charm between them ; lastly, the intending 
hunter will rub the spittle over his own face and limbs, 


Tae Game “ Korat.” 


When the fires of the Pairama iw had practically burned themselves out, there 
‘Arose « sudden clamour in the ravi, shouting and rattling of sticks. I distinguished 
cries of “ awapu enako "—* a thief is here,” intended to beguile any women whose 
‘curiosity might be aroused by the sounds of scuffling and brawling within the building. 

Every haieminn was seized ond borne at a ran towards the front of the ravi, 
where they at once became wedged in a striving and apparently inextricable mass, 
Each dniemunu, carried by four or five vigorous young men, butta and gores at the 
next, or rears up in the endeavour to bear it down to the ground. No game could 
be more exciting to the spectator; indeed, he is well advised to keep at what 
distance he: may. Everything is done in the best of good humour, Strangely 
enough, there does not seem any great rivalry hetween different Iarave, All are 
content mainly with the mere pushing and shoving, and do not appear to mind 
whether they are for the moment in the ascendant or whether they are jostled and 
trodden down by a confusion of men and kaiemunu. 
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From their actions it might seem that the monsters were meant to be fightmg 
one another, somewhat after the style of pigs; but if so, it would not be possible 
to mame a winner, Informants were quite unable to say what the men were playing 
“at; they were simply playing. The purpose of the game (apart from its value 
as a thoroughly enjoyable rough-and-tumble) is. once more to invigorate the 
Keiemunt, to pot life into it. After all this Aopai he will be a mighty pig-hunter 
for the ravi. 

When this furious meléo had lasted some five or ten minutes, the individual 
iowmunw began to separate. Some, their bearers fairly exhausted for the moment, 
returned to their farare. Others, however, continued to perform evolutions on their 
own account. In the case of these latter it appeared—and, in fact, it was professed 
—that the Sremuny iteelf was making the movements, and the hearers were merely 
responding to them. 

Some of the haemunu simply maintained a gentle regular movement, up and 
down, or swaying from side to side. There was no indication here that the bearers 
were very excrted and carried owt of themselves, or that the movement was anything 
but intentional. But the conduct of other Aviemunw was. violent and erratic in the 
extreme, and their hearers seemed taxed to the utmost to keep pace, For example, 
one by the name of Koivi would stand a moment shaking in the grasp of six lusty 
young men; next would seem to make a frantic plunge and charge crashing into 
the hepe platform; then would dart back and forth, while the bearers, fairly* 
panting for breath, hardly seemed to be carrying it as much as clinging to its lege 
or whatever they could lay hold of. 

fine man, who was perhaps the loading spirit among Koivi's bearers, held him 
by the stout cane protruding from his nose, and addressed him continually in a low 
coaxing yoire, “* Koivi, Korvi,”” almost in « whisper, 

Koivi, who with his huge gaping mouth and little red eyes was absurdly life-like, 
would presently respond with some sudden violence, at which his bearer were 
manifestly delighted, 

A favourite trick of this as well as of other kniemunu was to bury its nose among 
the dry skulls in the larava, while the bearers held it thus, with its tail tilted high in 
the air. It certainly looked as if the monster were attempting to devour what was 
there, and it was explained that this gesture indicated that the taiemunu required 
more fool to be placed im the /arara, or was angry because it had heen neglected. 
Another returned again and again to Aia’a, one of the meri or ceremonial chiefs. 
It would pause, its nose not a foot distant from Aia’a’s face as he sat on the floor, 
and very imperturbably eross-questioned it. Now and again the soiemynw would 
indulge in more or less violent antics, which were taken to indicate affirmation. 
The upshot of this interview was that the sickness of a certain Omaro was attributed 
to the anger of the kaiemunu. Omaro had not done his share of work in the building 
of the kowmunw itself. The recovery of the sick man, however, would be assured 
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if his wife cooked some dishes of food and sent them to the ravi. This consultation, 
it must be remarked, afforded no small amusement to all who took part in or heard 
it, and possibly was merely a means of “ putting one over on Omaro, But it 
should be remembered that food for the men of the ravi ia food for the Avienuny, 
while to neglect one’s friends is to neglect the Aaiemunw and incur ite displeasure 
Thus a supernatural sanction seems to be given to an every-day necessity or rule 
of social conduct. 

A few comments may be added upon the extraordinary movements of the 
kaiewmwne during the kopai, They are regarded os another phase of epic, which has 
been already referred to in the description of canoe-shaking, and they have the 
same—or rather more strikmg—appearance of collective automatism. Tt may he 
remarked that the bearers are in a state of considerable excitement; they are 
unmistakably worked up in the merely physical sense, os, for instance, a man is in 
the middle of & game of football, There was the same striking unanimity of move- 
ment; possibly an instantaneous response on the part of all the other bearers to the 
movement of one leading spirit, though | cannot say I detected any effort on the 
part of an individual to direct the movements of the others when once they were 
all fully exeited. 

At certain stages of the bopat with the abovementioned Aienunw named 
Koivi—which kept six men exceedingly active for more than half an hour—it did 
actually seem to me that at times the bearers hardly knew what the hoiemunu waa 
about to do next. + 

BURNING OF THE OLD Kaleaone, 

The new kaiemunw having been completed and duly aubjected to the Pounma 
ian, the remains of the old kaienunu had now to be destroyed by fire. Soon after 
midnight 2ist/22nd, the fragments were ablaze on the ground before Mira Ravi. 
From Akia, on the opposite bank of the river, the spectacle was singularly impressive, 
The towering ravi front, glowing red in the light of the flames, was outlined with 


“startling vividness aguinst the black background of the forest trees. The night waa 


breathlessly still, except for the roaring of the bonfire and the swaying of a fow 
palm-fronds in the ascending currents of heated air, Around the fire were gathered 
scores of men revelling in the fierce heat of it, 

The fire in front of Mira had subsided before operations were begun in Akia 
Ravi. Imara and Aia'a had officiated in the former; now they crossed over to 
Ala, and began to gather together the bundles of fragments. 

These two men performed all the work unassisted. They dragged or curried 
the large packages in the akea mats to the front of the ravi, where they stacked them, 
and then examined the rai carefully again to see that nothing had been overlooked. 
Some bundles were thrown out and heaped together on the ground close to the river. 


' Any dish of food brought into the rwri ie commonly set down in the fermen, and may be 
left there for a while.as an offering to the baiemnmne. 
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When all was ready. a lighted brand was applied by Imara, the mari. The old 
cane burnt fereely, fed from time to time with further bundles of fragments. 

No sooner had the fire been kindled than the men, who hitherto had sat watching 
Imara and Aia‘a at work, hastened out and clustered around as closely as the heat 
would allow. For the most part, they turned their backe to the fire, presumably 
because the heat was too severe to face; many were caught by the leaping eparks ; 
nearly all for some reason furiously scratched themselves. The Pairama bovs were 
to be seen among those crowding about the fire. The men were for the most part 
silent, though they conversed at will: there was no shouting or visible excitement. 
Tt was somewhat remarkable that they should press so closely about the fire, for. 
although Purart natives, like most others, love a fire, the heat of this one seemed 
now and then to be giving them some discomfort. 

After a final burst (the lastof the bundles being thrown on), which caused the gang- 
way on which the spectators stood to cateh fire, the great furnace hegan to die away. 
Imara, with « long stick, was busy thrusting into the fire those fragments which 
chanced to have escaped, The other men, taking tlieir paddles, were dispersing to 
their canoes which were moored close by; but before leaving the scene they raked 
and hooked brands ont of the fire, which was now a great pyramid of embers. and took 
them down to the canoes, 


Toe Baruwwn CKuremoxy. 


The canoes were manned by all the younger men. The Patrama hove sat, w 
before, between the knees of their attendants. By about 2 a.m. all the canoes had 
left Ukiravi and were paddling wpetream against o strong tide and current. In 
rather more than an hour they tad reached their destination—a sago-camp with 
several deserted houses on the small river called Aiveiki. Here all the canoes were 
made fast, and men and boys went ashore, kindled fires, and settled down to sleep 
or talk for the short remainder of the night. But the first thing they did was to smear 
and blacken their bodies with the brands, now long extinguished, which they had 
obtained from the burning of the old kaiemunn. 

Before dawn the fires were blazing brightly agam and the camp was ma bustle, 
The canoes were manned and paddled a short distance—about ten minutes—to 
where, at the confluence of two streams, there stood a bank of firm sand. Some canoes 
had reached this bank (almost precisely at sunrise), others were still in midstream, 
When with a sudden and unexpected shout every man leapt into the water, For 
ten minutes they swam and played with the greatest enjoyment, the emallest of the 
Pairema boys astride the backs of their attendants. At last. clambering wp on to 
the sand bank, they fell to serubbing off the soot and grime of the previous night, 
and, when this was done, re-embarked in the best of humours for the sago-camp. 
Here they made a breakfast and decorated themselves, as they always will before 
returning from an expedition, with flowers and bands of young pandanus leaf. 
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At 9 a.m. they returned in somewhat spectacular fashion. passing down the 
main river through Ularavi. Instead of sitting down in the bottom of the canoes, 
the Puirama boys were now standing with the men and paddling with mock paddles, 
which had been improvised from sago midribe at the camp. Before reachmg their 
own rows, Akin and Mira, however, they delayed for nearly an hour in a side stream, 
until the ravie should be tidied and prepared. 


PARADE oF THE Patrama Borys. 


Here Imara, Aia’a, and one or two others were gathering up all the seraps and 
fragments of new cane which had been left over in the making of the horemunw. 
These were wrapped up with the same amount of eare which had heen shown In 
gathering the remains of the old Amiemunu. and put aside on the bepe platforms. 
The floor was «wept. and certain fragments too small to pick wp were allowed to 
disappear through the chinks. The Amiemenw had been carried inte the noci-orn, 
and a sereen of palm leaves erected about the dear ashes of the previous night's 
conflagration. There were numerous spectators of the returning expedition and 
some excitement among the women who saw it, but the tired participants were no 
doubt glad enough to disperse to their homes. 

During the forenoon the first samples of dogs’ teeth (cri) hegan to appear in the 
ravi. They were laid out on pandanus mats, or else suspended in some conspicuous 
position. The ajwne or maternal relatives of the Pairama boys had been busy 
preparing these for some time previonsly.sewingthem into very attractive necklets, but 
it was not until the following day that the full display of these gifts was to be made. 

In the meanwhile men and women were preparing for the parade of the initiates. 
By 4 p.m. the painting and decorating werv finished. Seven or eight canoes started 
out from Akia and Mira Ravis laden with men and women, all in the finery of feathors, 
croton leaves and face-paint, In each canoe were two or three Pairanm boys carried 
astride the necks of men who danced continually, [ndeed, everyone in the canoe 


danced, sometimes at cheat risk of upsetting it. The dence was quite formless, and 


appeared no more than a sort of jumping for joy. 

Everyone was in the highest of spirita exeept the Paintin boys, who looked 
thoroughly abashed and unhappy. Sitting astride the necks of their bearers, they 
elung to their hair and submitted to a continual flicking with a twig of eroton in the 
hand» of some proud father or mother. Every Pairama boy who was subsequently 
questioned professed that in the midst of this triumphal progress he felt no other 
emotion than that of makiri—shame and embarrassment 

The parade proceeded slowly down the creek Kairu to the main river, and thence 
back again. Tt occupied 30 or 40 minutes in all, As it neared (on the return 

' During this parade some of the boys wore new calico loin-cloths, These were merely for 


decoration. An initiate at Pirirernwa is not given a loin-cloth: he enters the ne for his seclusion 
naked. and goes ont naked, 


% 
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journey) the bridge which spans the creek between Alia and Mira, one canoe-load 
of women performed a curious little mime. As the canoe erept slowly toward the 
bridge a woman named Kerga stood crouching on the prow with bow and arrow 
fully drawn. She peered intently among the reeds as if stalking a fish there, and, 
finally, letting fly her arrow, sprang after it with a prodigious splash, clutehed it 
to her breast, and scrambled out on to the bank. Then without a pause she came 
tearing, evidently at her top speed, across the bridge from the Mira to the Akia Bide, 
regardless of its always parlous condition, the bow and arrow stall clutehed with 
both wrms across her breast, 

A second woman followed suit, but without the same delightful abandon of 
acting which Kerus had shown ; and then, together, they repeated the performance 
several times on the Akin aide of the river. This, I was told, was to commemorate 
the boyish exploits of one of the inttintes, Koivi, at a shooter ol fish; the women 
were respectively his mother and sister, No general name except kopai (play, 
sport, humbug, ete.) was given for this kind of demonstration. though it was said 
to be u common feature of Pairama ceremonins, 


Dogs’ Trera Presenrs ann tHe SLAUGHTERING oF Pras. 


On the following day (25rd) the Patrany ceremony may be said to have come 
to anend In the morning the devemunn were once more brought out and placed 
in their farana, There was by now a full display of the eri or dogs’ teeth, as well 
as of a few other ornaments. In every case it was the apono of the Pairama boy 
and the men of the apono's laruava who made this gift of ornaments, although in some 
casesthe boy was not nevessarilyconnerted with his “pono's larave duringthe Pairama. 
Every boy's parents, on the other hand, supplied the apone and his larava with a pig. 

The strings of dogs’ teeth are exhibited with some little ostentation, sometimes 
stretched full length along the ravi floor, sometimes coiled into neat apirals, The 
donors (rather than the recipients) sit quietly enjoying the sight of all this wealth - 
it is a proof of their generosity. Properly the Pairama boy is invested with his 
dogs’ teeth necklet by his apono. It is coiled round and round his small neck and 
looped under his arms until it resembles a bristling ruff far more than @ necklet.! 

Hereafter the initiates may come and go about the village as they please ; but 
it is the delight of their elilers to make them sit, shining with coconut oil, and fairly 
laden with their ornaments, on the platform of the ram2 Thus may they often be 
seen for months after the Patrawa is concluded, (Pl. XXI, Fig. 4.) 

Throughout the morning pigs were being dragged or carried to the ravia by 
the fathers of the initiates. They had already been killed in the usual way, Viz, 

' One initinte to a recetit Poirama in another village was wearing a string of dogs" teeth 
23 foet in length ; it was composed of the canines of approximately 250 dous, 


* In some casen the boy's chest and aboulders are lightly ameared with red paint. This 
however, is apparently not essential, 
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with bow and arrow. Each carease is laid directly before the kaimwunu with which 
the boy was associated, and this is most distinctly considered an offering. I was 
even informed by one man that the a’aveia (spirit, shadow, ete,) of the slain pig 
passed into the mouth of the monster and out through the small hole corres ponding 
to its fundamental orifice, though I do not believe that any such definite theory 
was commonly accepted. 

During the afternoon the pigs were taken outside and singed. The reason for 
the singeing, which is done very thoroughly, is in part to destroy the bristles ; but 
it is also said that the carcase becomes bloated with the heat and is on that account 
A easier bo dissect. The actual cutting-wp is in the hands of the weris, But aa there 
are twenty and more full-grown pigs, and the work is very difficult, the maris 
contented themselves with cutting the hide into a series of stripa from nose to tail. 
The animals were then left to those immediately concerned to dissect into the same 
number of portions as there were strips of hide. At such a time the ravi interior is 
not attractive to the senses of a European, though no doubt few sights could be 
more agreeable to a native. 


Boesine or tre Sunptus Cane. 

To all such ceremonies a8 the Pairama, which involve the manufacture of some 
ceremonial object, there is a subsequent and final stage in which the waste products 
are formally destroyed, It was remarked that the fragments of cane—a mere 
tangled mass—were carefully gathered and stowed away on the bepe platform. 
Here they will remain indefinitely until a hunting expedition goes out expressly 
for the purpose and brings back a pig. They will then be burnt, and this bush 
= pig singed in the flames, Thus, in theory, there is not one particle of the material 

of the kovemunw that escapes destruction by fire. 
In earlier times it was not a bush pig which was used for this purpose, but a 
human victim, or gdpe. The expedition was none the less a hunt. Cannibalien in 


"s the Purari Delta appears to have been in the main ceremonial. When a victim 
, was required to consummate some ceremony, the ravi organized an ambush or a raid, 
; and caught a man just as they now catch a pig. 

As this final stage was to be deferred without date, it was out of the question 


that T should wait in the hope of seeing it, but from a good many accounts it is 
possible to construct « description of the procedore Besides the burning of the 
waste products, it includes the offering of the gépi to the kaiemunw, and a further 
remarkable rite called Dake Kavane—* the payment for the expedition.” 


Tae “ Dakea Kavana,” 
When the successful hunt returned at evening, the corpse of the victim was 
borne from the canoe to the ravi amid great enthusiasm. The men tttered that 
prolonged shout or roar, which has a singularly exciting effect upon the listener, 
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and rattled their paddles upon the sides of the canoes with the rhythm called 
rarukt rarake. 

That night the corpse lay in the ravi, and the rite of dakea kavana wax performed." 
The hunter who first brings down the victim with his arrow is known as the kenia 
rake, and to him belongs the honour of the day. ‘At night he comes to the ravi 
bearing a lighted flare of coconut leaves, He is followed by others of his larava, 
who also have their torches, and by his wife. 

The kenia rake goes from one alcove to another waving the handful of flaring 
leaves about them, and finally scorches the body of the victim lying on the floor. 
The other men follow suit, but whereas they extinguish their torches, the henia vake 
hands his over, still alight, to his wife, who has been standing outside on the ravi 
platform. The woman makes off with it toward her house, but is speedily overtaken 
by some man or other, who snatches it from her hand and stamps it out. Then 
he goes into the woman's house and has intercourse with her, in which he is followed 
by any and every man who feels so inclined and is ready to provide an armshell or 
its equivalent by way of payment. There is no limit to the number of men who 
may avail themselves of this opportunity, except that no man of the woman's own 
larave nor of that of her husband would have connection with her. She is supposed 
to make a mud smear on the back of every man in turn with whom she consorts, 
and it was said that this would betray any one who had wrongfully availed himself 
of the privilege of dakea havana. 

On the following day the kenia wake is paraded in triumph through the village, 
standing astride the canoe and balancing himself with a spear, When the victim 
has been finally disposed of, the skull will belong to the kenia vake, or slayer, and 
will he placed among the other skulls—human, pig. and crocodile—which are jumbled 
together on the floor of his larava. 

The literal meaning of “ dakea kavuna” is “ the expedition payment,” though 
it was never made quite clear to me who was being paid—the kenia vake for his 
prowess, his wife for her favours, or her admirers for their armshells, It was some- 
times denied in Ukiravi that the rite is carried out nowadays, but less bashful 
informants declared that in due course it would be observed in every detail when 
the old cane was to be burnt. Numerous witnesses admitted they had borne a 
part in more than one previous dakea kavana, 


Orrertnec or a Vicrm™ To THE Karemcnv. 
After the corpse has lain in the ravé all night it is taken out on the following 
morning and singed (just asa pig is singed at the present time) over a fire of the 
cane seraps. After this it is cut up, but, as would appear from « number of accounts, 


* It appoars that dakes kavana may be incidental to other ceremonies besides the Pairama, 
and that it is somewhat practised in a mxdified form. 
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. not in the same way as a bush pig (wide p. $85). The custom was to expose the corpse 


on the ravi platform, where any one might come and hack himself off a morsel with 
a cockle shell or other implement. These pieces would be taken home and cooked 
and eaten by individuals. ‘ 

The head of the victim was, however, offered to the haiemunu. These latter 
were all brought forward once more from the revi-ora into their larava, and the head 
was introduced into their mouths in turn. [t appears that the koiemunw would 
be seized and made to dance and caper about with this grisly morsel in its belly : 
then would be up-ended, so as to vomit it ont on to the ravi floor. 

In certain other tribes of the Purari it was said to be the early custom to offer 
the whole body of the victim to the hatemunu. One informant (of Maipua) said 
that in former times the monsters had not been fitted with legs, and were in some 
manner propelled forward, as if crawling on their bellies, on to the dead victim. And 
one explanation for the existence of the square hole (betono) in the under surface of 
the wicker structure was that the victim. after being thrust into the mouth of the 
kaiemunu, was dragged out through this hole in the belly, 40 as thus to pass clean 
through the monster. This, however, could not have been the case at Ukiravi, as 
the kaiemunu of the Koriki tribe are almost invariably without the beiowo hole. 

Some witnesses assured me that the offering of the gdpi head was made to the 
kaiemunu on the occasion of certain other ceremonies, but I cannot say whether 
this is true or no. In these times of peace the bush pig hus happily been substituted 
for the cannibal victim. It wax declared that, when the time came to burn the 
vane, the whole ritual would be carried out. in this more humane, though, no doubt, 
less exhilarating, manner, 








NOTES ON BIRTH, MARRIAGE AND DEATH CEREMONIES OF THE 
ETAP TRIBE, CENTRAL CAMEROON. 


By L. W. G. Matcoum, M.S8e. 
(Department of Archeology and Ethnology, Bristol Museum.) 


Tre following notes were made at Bagam, the headquarters of the Eydp tribe, in 
the grassland area of Central Cameroon, in 1917-18. The information was 
given by the government interpreter, Nde ta mfo, and verified by the head-chief 
(Pufon). 

CHILD-SIRTH. 

The information concerning child-birth was given me by the recognized tribal 
accoucheur (iigaia foo). This man is the only leech in the tribe and has a distinct 
social position, ranking as one of the head-chief’s attendants. 

When a woman expects the birth of a child there is but little visible preparation. 
She does not work on the farm, but remains in or near her compound. Until the 
pains have set in she does more or less work in the compound, except in the 
preparation of food. Until the last stages of labour she rests in » raphia-palm bed 
in her hut. 

About three months before the child is expected she is given an infusion 
(mapod) to drink by the native accoucheur, This is made from the leaves of a vine 
and palm-wine or water. Immediately before the delivery another infusion 
(nd cope) is prepared, and drunk out of the open palms of the native accoucheur. 

Together with two women (Aiei mo) experienced in such matters, the native 
accoucheur remains in attendance until the delivery is complete. When these 
women enter the hut for the first time they address the expectant mother with the 
words, “ May you have a successful delivery.” They make all preparations for the 
coming event by preparing hot water, and a mixture of palm-oil and camwood 
powder (pii). The delivery takes place when the woman is in a semi-reclining 
position. One of the attendant women sits on a low stool and lifts the patient 
on to her knees and clasps her round the body under the arm-pits. The other 
woman then draws the legs down and apart. The native accoucheur presses or 
kneads the abdominal region in a downward direction, with the object of giving a 
direct expulsion of the child. 

After the hirth the umbilical cord is crates by the man with a small iron- 
bladed knife (wii yuo fitu wok) which is used for this purpose only. Several inches 
are left, and the end is split into three parts, which are plaited together. It is then 
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anointed with a mixture of palm-oil and camwood powder. The delivery of the 
placenta generally follows shortly after, and it is buried inside the hut at the foot of 
one of the walls. 

The mother is placed in her bed, where she remains as long as she feels 
exhausted. Asa rule, she rises about the end of the second day. Cases are known 
where a mother has gone to work on a farm the day after delivery. 

In the event of the position of delivery being abnormal, the mother is given 
another infusion (ndét) to drink. The native accoucheur sits on the ground facing the 
patient, and by internal manipulation attempts to assist the delivery. Cases have 
been known of unsuccessful delivery, more particularly when the feet have emerged 
first, In such cases delivery has been impossible, and both the mother and child 
have died. 

The genitalia do not receive any special cleansing treatment. 

A miscarriage is called nzoi twimi no, and is of fairly common occurrence. 
Twin-birth (fa) is not usual, and is greatly desired. Very rarely triplets (fa she?) 
are born, and on such occasions there are great rejoicings in the tribe. Twins and 
triplets are consislered to be under the special protection of the head-chief. 

The treatment of the new-born child is very simple. One of the attendant 
women rubs its body all over with wood-ashes, after which it is washed with warm 
water. It is then anointed all over with a mixture of palm-oil and camwood powder. 
A cord with pendant amulets to ward off evil influences is then placed round its neck. 
A thick necklet made of grass or cloth is sometimes used to prevent the infant's 
head from “rolling about.” In addition, all children wear necklets made from a 
creeper (ndit), 

After the cord has fallen off, the infant is again rubbed all over with the mixture 
of palm-oil and camwood powder. It is suckled first of all by one of the attendant 
women, but when the mother’s milk begins to flow it is handed to her. 

As a sign of motherhood the mother carries a small woven square bag with short 
plaited handles. It has two light blue vertical borders about two inches in width. 
If twins have been born, a leaf (mbw pot) of Alchornea cordata is attached to a piece 
of string and worn by each of the twins on their forehead. The leaves are sprinkled 
with camwood powder from time to time, The father wears five feathers of the 
fige bird in his forehead hair, the tips radiating fanwise in front. These are 
sprinkled with camwood powder. A cloth cap (ews) m which five feathers are 
placed may also be worn, In addition, he carries two small square grass bags with 
blue vertical borders, similar to that carried by the mother. 
















Berroruan anp Marrtaae. 


While still an infant a girl may he selected as a future bride (iyoi Agwit), and 
she lives with her parents until she is claimed by the bridegroom. This may happen 
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a few months after she has reached the age of puberty. The state of fitness for 
marriage (aki ntd mifigwi) is determined by the girl's parents, who then inform the 
prospective bridegroom. For females the age of puberty varies between eleven 
. and fifteen ; for males it is about thirteen. It was not found possible to ascertain 
whether there were any special ceremonies to celebrate the coming of the time of 
puberty or afterwards. 
The time which elapses between the time of puberty and marriage is known as 
iki nzo wikuu. Cohabitation during this period is strictly forbidden by tribal 
custom, and offenders are punished severely by the head-chief. 
A flogging (Agwit) is generally administered to both of the guilty parties, 
Theit intercourse is known as neo piu mingwi. 
When it has been definitely settled that the marringe is to take place the time 
chosen for it is during the moon's first quarter. The prospective bridegroom (sifo 
mon nda) goes to the compound of the girl’s father (leh miigwi), and gives him the 
, dowry or marriage price (tkaap te). In the case of an onlinary marriage this is 

generally in the form of goods or money to about the value of £5. If the total 
| price is paid in native currency it is taken by the girl’s father, who does not count 
| it but accepts it as being correct. If the prospective bridegroom is a wealthy man 


, it is always expected that he pay in cash and not in kind. 
In some cases the money is paid in instalments, not in a lump sum, the first 
payment being given about two months after the girl has reached the age of 


puberty, Presents (ikaap wre mo), such as goats and other live-stock and palm-oil, 
must be given to the girl's immediate relatives. In certain eases, particulars of which 
could not be ascertained, gifts of money must also be given. These presents are 
supposed to be all handed over on one appointed day. 

Before a girl can be married all her relatives must agree to the transaction. 


” 


% The bride's father (fe moi nda) decides the actual day the ceremony is to take 

* place, A great number of marriages in Bagam are celebrated on the market day 

’ (yee ike) or the eighth of the week. 

a Tn his compound the prospective bridegroom makes all preparations for the 

' coming event by laying in a stock of food-stuffs and palm-wine, and seeing that the 
bride’s hut is ready. 

- On the appointed day the bride (moA nda) is prepared by her mother for the 


ceremony. Her body is washed all over and sun dried. Her mother (meh moi 
nda), or another woman, then covers her body with a wash mode from powdered 
vamwood and water. The liquid is “ spirted ” in the form of a fine spray from the 
mouth of the operator all over the bride’s body, which, when dry, becomes a vivid 
red colour, 

The face is ehaved by means of an iron razor (hulo), and the head in the form of 
a crescent tonsure, i.e, the frontal part of the head from tragion to tragion over the 
vertex. 
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The marriage clothing of a bride is as follows :—A loin cloth (nge moi nda) of 
locally-grown cotton, a waist-cord (kepei) made from twisted string, and which 
Supports a pubic cloth (yump siso), « necklet of coloured trade beads (naap), 
armlets (nésoi) of brass or iron wire, and anklets (tse kwii) of the same materials, 
She also wears finger rings (guropw) and ear-rings (kao) made of brass or iron wire. 
An elaborate cap (cuo mof nda) of cloth, ornamented with cowry shells and glass 
beads, is worn on the back of the head. 

The bridegroom’s personal preparations are very simple, His body, after being 
washed, is smeared all over with a mixture of palm-oil and camwood powder. His 
clothing consists of a loin cloth, and a gown (nze) which may be sleeved or sleeveless. 
After this preparation, he goes to the bride’s father and announces that “ all things 
are ready for the bride.” He is informed that she will go to his compound after 
sun-down. About this time a procession is formed in the compound belonging 
to the bride’s father. A proxy for the bride’s mother (mé iyia) and one for the 
father (té iya#A), together with the bride and a number of small girls, then proceed 
to the bridegroom's compound. The #@ tia heads the procession playing a pluriare 
("“ harp”-s@). The children dance and sing (nés# iy@a) from the time they leave 
the compound of the bride's father until they reach their destination. Each of 
the adults in the procession carries q small-patterned grass bag on the 
left. wrist. 

On her arrival at the bride’s compound the bride, accompanied by a number of 
the children, goes at once to the hut (ndap moa nda), which has been prepared for her. 
The bridegroom is not allowed to approach this hut during the period of the 
marriage festivities, but must remain in his own (ndap ndiio moi nda) all the time. 
If he has already other wives they also must remain in their own huts. The proxies 
for the bride’s mother and father occupy a hut (ndép mé yun) close to that of the 
bride, 

The guests who have been invited to attend the marriage feast assemble in the 
yard of the bridegroom's compound towards evening and indulge in dancing and 
singing. The instruments played are the pluriare and drums, and sometimes the 
native piano or sansa. The food and palm-wine provided for the feast is supplied by 
the bridegroom, who also sends food and « supply of firewood to the bride’s hut. 
After a certain time the proxy for the bride’s mother, attended by a few of the 
small girls, go to the bride's hut, where they remain singing and dancing for some 
time. The proxy for the bride’s father does not leave the hut at all until the feast 
is over. About nine o'clock food (mo nuiwa mon nd@) is taken to the bridegroom’s 
hut. The bride is then escorted to her hushand’s hut and here she is presented 
with a marriage stool (duit moa nda) by her husband. When she is seated, the proxy 
for her mother is given a present either in money or in kind. This woman then 
returns to her temporary hut, where she remains for seven days. The bride remains 
in the bridegroom’s hut for the whole of the first night. 
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The guests generally depart about midnight. If the bride is the first wife, then 
all the quests are notified the day previous to that on which the marriage ceremonies 
take place. In other cases they are notified at any time. The marriage festivities 
are, asa tule, continued for three successive nights. 

No special ceremonies are held if a slave woman is married. If the woman 1% 
purchased outside the tribal area it is weual to give a present as well as the marriage 
price to her father, or, if he is dead, to her senior living male relative. Cases are 
known where brothers have claimed the dowry for their sister, Formerly the head- 
chief adjusted any quarrels about the marriage price, but now any cases go before 
the native court for settlement. An instalment is usually paid on behalf of any 
woman purchased in the tribal area, and when a child is born the remainder is paid, 
together with presents, to the woman's father or nearest male relative. 

There is no limit to the number of wives a man may have. In all cases the first 
wie is the legal one, and her eldest child is the husband's herr. 


Marriage of the Head-chief. 


Before sneceeding to the rule of the Eyap the heir is allowed to marry in 
accordance with the usual tribal customs. After his accession further wives are 
acquired either by purchase or presentation. In these cases there is no ceremonial 
form of marriage. 

A woman may be obtained from # neighbouring tribe, usually on the advice of 
a friend (soa fot "igwutop), The woman (i quit fok igwutop) is escorted to the head- 
chief's compound, where she is handed over to the care of the head-chief's mother 
(sna fon) or one of his head-wives (nnyo). 

When there is a likely girl or woman in the tribe, the head-chief is informed. 
Instructions are issued to one of his attendants to have her handed over to the 
head-chief’s mother or one of his head-wives. If she is already betrothed the father 
is informed of the head-chief’s instructions, from which there is no escape. 

On arrival at the head-chief’s compound all new women are taken to huts in 
the women’s compound. Here they are instructed in various matters concerning 
marriage, and until they have cohabited with the head-chief they are under the 
strict supervision of the head-chief's mother or one of his head-wives. When the 
head-chief wishes to see a new woman the head-wife is informed, and instructed to 
make al! arrangements. 

The woman’s body is covered with a wash of camwood powder and water; 
éhe is then attired in a girdle and pubic cloth (mzge “gon med), and a necklet of beads 
(vevuen). 

In the evening she is taken to the head-chief’s hut by a boy-attendant (moi 
huw kwit foi), who leaves her at the entrance of the hut, After cohabitation the 
woman is known as figoii nda, 
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When a woman, formerly betrothed to a man in the tmbe, has a child, the 
head-chief gives presents of live-stock and palm-wine both to her former betrothed 
and father, Those to the former are called nkaap two miigwi and to the latter 
nhagp too le mon. No presents are given if cluldren are not born. 

A woman presented to the head-chief by one of his subjects is called fon fiir ne 
me miigei. To acquire the status of a head-wife (miyo) she must be freeborn, 
and have borne several children to the head-chiel. 


Marriage of the Mead-chief's Daughter or a Relatwwe., 

When a daughter or relative of the head-chief is going to be married, a procession 
is formed at the compound of the bride’s parents on the Bagam market day. About 
three o’elock, just when the market is in full swing and all the people are present, 
the procession appears on the ground. Tt is led by un attendant who is called mie. 
He plays on # small iron double bell, and is followed by another attendant who 
plays the pluriare. The proxies for the bride's mother and father come next; the 
latter wears a very large headdress decorated profusely with feathers (cuo & tyai). 
They are followed by the bride, who is attired in the usual manner except that she 
wears a skin belt (ko moa ndd) instead of the cloth or string girdle worn by other 
brides. A number of mall girls and women complete the procession. All the women 
catry small grass bags on their left wrists, and as the procession moves through the 
inarket place various small gifts of food, ete., are placed in them by the assembled 
townspeople. Occasionally a halt is made, and one of the women splashes water 


on to the bride's breasts hy means of a whisk made from a bunch of leaves. The 


water is carried by one of the women in a calabash. The procession never remains 
very long in the market place, but returns to the compound of the bride's father 
(ndap (@ moi nda), and in the evening goes to the hndegroom’s compound. 


Marniage of the Head-chief's Attendants. 
At certain times the head-chief decides to change his younger attendants, and 


he issues orders that they make preparations to be married. The selection of eligible 


girls is made by the head-chief himself, not only from the townspeople, but from his 


own relatives. To «a favourite he may assign a near relative. The outgoing 


attendants participate in » series of dances which are held on the outskirts of the 
head-chief's compound. These are called ma@ f. As a rule the muorringes take 
place about the time of the sowing of the new com. During the warting interval 
these young men may be distinguished by the manner of their preparation, as their 
bodies are nsually smeared over with a mixture of palm-oil and camwood powder, 
During the interval of waiting the head-chief gave these men every opportunity 
for preparing their compounds and building new huts, so that they would not be 
delayed in taking up their occupations after marriage, During the time they 
2p2 
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acted as boy attendants to the head-chief they were instructed in various trades, 
such as mat-making, brass-casting, iron-working, and so on. 
The actual marriage ceremonies are exactly the same as those which have been 
already described. 
SEPARATION. 


In the event of a man and woman disagreeing, the matter is referred to the 
head-chief for settlement. If the dispute cannot be settled, then the head-chief 
may transfer the woman to someone resident either in one of his own sub-towns or 
else to someone resident in an outside town. Such a woman is known as miiiqui ke 
pon. 

Formerly an adulteress was sold in the open market, but no one in the tribe 
was allowed to bid for her. If it was one of the head-chief’s women, then both 
offenders were killed in the market place, and their bodies buried on the outskirts of 
the town. 

IiLecrrmacy. 


An illegitimate child must be cared tor by the father, who must also pay a fine 
(tsu nzo) to the head-chief. The mother of an illegitimate child is called mifigqwi tsw 
nd@ mie, The head-chief stated that the Eyap considered that it was a shameful 
thing for a child to be born before the parents were married. 


Imaces tn A Woman's Her. 


A woman will not sleep in a hut in which there are figures of human form in 
wood or mud. The child's m'’bop may cause it to be born in a form similar to that 
of the image. The interpreter said that the m'bop would argue : “Tf you are fond 
of these things then I will make pickin like it.” 


Deatu AND Buriat. 

When a person is believed to be dying, the relatives are called in and all gather 
round the bedside. When it is considered that he is about to die the body is placed 
on one side, and the nearest relative strokes the eyelids to keep them closed. In 
order to ascertain whether the man is dead, his body is placed on its back by his 
nearest relatives. One of them then holds his wrist and ankle until they “ feel 
cold.” Another places a hand over the region of the heart to note whether it has 
stopped beating, and the eyes are examined for any movement. When the relatives 
are satisfied that death (apfo) has taken place, they immediately make preparations 
for the burial. 

The body is stripped of all clothing and washed. It is then covered all over with 
a mixture of palm-oil and camwood powder. After this it is attired in the 
deceased's finest raiment, If it is one of the head-chief’s attendants, a cap is placed 
on the head. As the ceremonies of washing, anointing and clothing are being 
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performed, one or other of the relatives addresses the body and says what is being 
done at the time, in the preparation for the burial. In almost all cases burial takes 
place on the day of death. The grave is dug by men in the yard adjoining the hut. 
When it is time for the burial men take the corpse up and carry it out of the hut 
head first. Very rarely is any kind of covering used. Occasionally the body is 
supported by rope-carriers. Occasionally a coffin is used, but this is only of recent 
yenrs. The Mohammedan custom of using a white cotton shroud is also not unknown, 
but the general practice is to bury the corpse without any covering whatever. The 
graves that T saw were about 4 to 5 feet in depth. If the deceased person had no 
official position in the town there ix very little ceremony in connection with the 
burial. The corpse is laid in a reclining position, and sometimes the face is 80 
adjusted that it is made to look at the opposite end of the grave. Tn some instances 
the body is laid down flat on its hack, so that the face is looking upwards. The 
actual placing of the corpse in the grave is done by men. As far as could be 
ascertained, there was no special orientation, but in some cases the head is placed 
to the east. After the body has been put in position, all the relatives are called 
to see it. They sprinkle camwood powder over it, saying as they do so that it is for 
' the benefit of the ghost of the deceased. 

The grave is then filled in by men, the earth being stamped down by their feet, 
No mound is left and nothing is placed on the top of the grave. It is, therefore, 
very difficult to determine where the graves of the Eyap are. Once buried a body 
is never exhumed, unless the whole town migrates. The remains of most of the 
former head-chiefs of the Eydp were carried from their original home on the eastern 
side of the Nun river and were re-interred at the place where the present village of 
Bati is situated ; and when the Eydp proceeded to Bagam some of these remains 
could not be found. Hence in the ceremonies in connection with the ancestral 
cult visits are paid to some burial huts in which there are no remains. 


. Death of a Head-chief. 


The body of a head-chief is prepared for burial by all of his immediate 
attendants (mfdget). The routine followed is the same as when one of his subjects 
is dying until his body is washed and anointed. It is then robed in his finest 
ceremonial clothing, including a chief's cap (cuo Joh) ornamented with porcupine 
quills (neuil Rodp), which is placed on the head and secured by means of a copper 
cap pin. 

The body is then placed in a sitting position in a large cane chair: the elbows 
are clevated to a position level with the shoulders ; the hands are placed on top of 
one another and drawn in towards the chin. In the left a chief's brass tobacco pipe 
(ku’up for) is fastened : and in the right a carved buffalo-horn drinking-cup, The 
knees are drawn widely apart, and in this position are tied to the chair. The body 
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is sprinkled with camwood powder and then taken to the sacred instrument hut 
(nd&@piigoh) by all of the attendants when no one is about. 

The burial of a head-chief does not take place on the day of death, but on the 
one following. After the body has been placed in the sacred instrument hut, the 
attendants assemble outside his compound and call ont “ me’o pu” (@ signal that 
all fires must be put out, because the head-chief is dead), This is the first official 
notification to the townspeople that their head-chief has died. As soon as his 
women hear this eall, they clap their hands and commence to wail. Clasping their 
hands behind their necks, they roll about on the ground. Then they smear their 
bodies with ashes, crying out continually “ wud yéi.” Later on in the day the body 
is removed from the sacred instrument hut and taken to a spot on the saa foi, 
just in front of the burial hut of the attendant, whose ghost is aupposed to attend 
to the wants of the former head-chiefs of the Eyap. Here it is placed m such a 
position that everybody can see it. It remains here for a very short time only, and 
is then taken to the place of burial by all the attendants. 

All the former head-chiefs of the Ey@p have been buried not far from the i 
foi; and all the burial huts are near each other. 

The actual grave is prepared beforehand by attendants. No other person is 
allowed to take part in the burial ceremony of a head-chief. The body, still seated 
in the cane chair, is lowered into the grave by the five senior attendants. When 
Foi Kua, the father of the present head-chief of the Eydp, died, he was buried by the 
five senior personal attendants, Mwa na navi, Fo messo, De moh Kia, Taa feri, and 
Nde ta mfoi. From the latter the details of the ceremony were obtained. 

After the body had been placed in position in the graye a clay tube was placed 
in position, one end resting on the top of the head, and the other reaching to the 
level of the ground. 

The body was then well covered with a sprinkling of camwood powder ; whistles 
made from the tips of antelopes’ and gosts’ horns were then sounded, and the earth 
was shovelled in. Guns were also fired as this was being done. A hut was built 
over the grave as soon as the body was buried, in such a way that the grave was 
in the south-eastern corner. An inverted clay bowl was then placed over the tube 
opening just referred to, and the attendants left the hut. One of the townsmen 
was appointed as an attendant to look after the hut ; and it was his duty to keep it 
clean and to make all the preparations for the zepoi ceremony.’ The late head- 
chief's attendants took it in turn to sleep near this hut for a period of about two 
months. A short time after the burial a goat was slaughtered over the grave, and the 
blood was allowed to flow down the tube and was sprinkled about the place where the 
inverted pot usually lay. The liver of the animal was chopped up finely, mixed 
with palm-oil and then dropped down the tube. Afterwards koke-yams, dried 
' fih. salt and palm-wine were put down the tube and around its mouth. As this 


* The first of » series of ceremonies in connection with the anvestral oult. 
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was being done, the ghost of the head-chief was asked to use all his influence to 
make the crops produce plentifully and the women to bear children. 

The newly-elected head-chief, whose identity was as yet unknown to the towns- 
people, sent a supply of food for the use of the attendants who had been on duty 
at the burial ceremony. When he had been informed that the ceremony was 
completed, he ordered these men to go to the iat fo’ and announce the election of 
the new head-chief. 

During the period of mourning the attendants smeared their bodies with ashes, 
which were not washed off until it was over. This period lasted about a month, 
and a group of the townspeople attended outside the late head-chief’s compound to 
wail. For the first week or so the wailing was to be heard during the day and night, 


Burial of the Head-chief's Grandmother. 

This woman died on the 18th of October, 1917, and I was permitted to view 
part of the burial ceremony. After death had taken place, her body was washed 
and sprinkled all over with camwood powder. It was then attired in several native 
cloths (nze ct) by some of the head-chief's women. After this had been done a very 
large fire was made in the centre of the hut, which is not very far from the 
head-chief's quarters. All the relatives then entered the hut and sat down in 
complete silence, Later on the same evening the body was placed in a rough wooden 
shell (ntkut), and the whole was afterwards covered with a large native-made cloth 
(ndze ndép). The next day the body was carried in the shell by some of the 
head-chief’s attendants to the compound of one of her nephews, who is called Taa 
feri. As only the children of the head-chief are allowed to be buried in his compound, 
all other relatives must be buried elsewhere. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon the body was taken to a grave already 
prepared in Tua feri’s compound, and the interment took place in the usual manner. 
As the earth was being shovelled into the grave, the head-chief, who was accompanied 
by his attendants, blew loudly on a horn whistle (ne? ne#). At the same time, all the 
women present called out in a high shrill manner (yuédi). The men sang their 
chant (iz>p) of “ Wer-c-c-.” This lasted for about five minutes, and the order 
was then given to fill the grave right up to the surface level of the ground. As 
this was being done, the head-chief blew repeatedly on his horn whistle. When the 
earth had been levelled off, he then stamped on top of the grave, first with the right 
and then with the left foot. Immediately afterwards he left for his own compound 
accompanied by his attendants. All the women and several of the men remained 
to wail beside the graveside, Palm-wine was distributed by the deceased’s nephew 
to all of them, and was drunk from the open palms or else from horn drinking-cups. 
After the ceremony was over, the head-chief appointed another of his women to 
act in the place of the deceased, and to perform any duties which had been under. 
taken by her, 
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Burial of one of the Head-chief's Children. 

One of the head-chief’s sons died whilst I was in Bagam, and I was allowed 
to witness a part of the ceremony. The body was prepared for burial in the uanal 
way, and the actual burial took place near the head-chief's quarters in a very similar 
manner to that which has just been ceseribed for the head-chief’s grandmother. 

Before the interment took place a number of the head-chief's attendants 
assembled in one of the huts to the north of his living quarters. Some of them 
played a small humming instrument called the wyd. After great difficulty I was 
able to secure one of them. It consists of a small hollow reed. which is covered 
at one end by a piece of the membrane of a bats wing (Fig. 1a). This is fastened by 
means of beeswax to one end of the reed. It is played by placing the open end in 
the mouth and singing into it. Other men danced inside the hut and clashed their 
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sword-knives together. Every person in the hut was chanting with the exception 
of the wyd players. Outside the hut a man wearing a headdress decorated with 
cowry shells and with rattles around his ankles was dancing. In his right hand he 
carried three spears which he continually flourished. 

This ceremony lasterl well into the night, and the performers then returned to 
their quarters. 

Burial of one of the Head-chief’s Attendants, 

This ceremony is the same as for the ordinary townspeople, except that at the 
graveside a goat is slaughtered. The blood is allowed to flow over the ground 
‘above the grave, and near its sides. What happened to the flesh could not be 
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Burial of Skulls of Members of the Byap Tribe who were Murdered at Bamesso. 


One of my duties while I was stationed at Bazam was to recover the skulls of 
certaim of the head-chief’s attendants who had been murdered by the sub-chief 
of Bamesso. After some difficulty these were recovered and handed over to the 
head-chief. In nearly every case he said he was able to identify them by means 
of the condition and deformation of the teeth. After he had taken them to his 
quarters they were handed over to their relatives for burial. Preparations for their 
interment were made the same day ; sounds of wailing were heard from all quarters 
of the town. 

Towards evening the interment took place in various compounds, and friends 
from all parts of the town participated in the burial ceremony, The actual burial 
did not differ materially from those that have been already described, with the 
exception that a great number of guns were fired as the earth was being shovelled 
in. Also the murdered men’s clothing was buried with the skulls. The wailing 
commenced as soon as the grave was filled in, and lasted for three days. 

In the evening the head-chief sent me « message to say that there was to be 
“ dance at one of the graves. Here there were a number of the townspeople 
assembled; the women were sitting on the ground as they wailed. After the 
arrival of the head-chief, a dance was commenced in the cleared space in front of 
the huts. The dance was a circular one in which the performers moved in an 
anti-clockwise direction. The steps were very simple, the first being taken with 
the right foot, and then the left was brought up parallel with it. As they moved 
round the men sang; occasionally one or more would run into the middle of the 
ring and flourish his weapons, or else discharge a gun. Outside the ring o small 
group of men made mimic warfare with a great flourishing of spears and clashing of 
sword-knives. Sometimes the head-chief would lead a chant in which all the good 
qualtities of the deceased were extolled, and the rest of the dancers would respond 
in chorus. 

This dance lasted well into the night, and it was early morning before the players 
dispersed to their homes, : 

Burial of a Person who has Committed Suicide. 

On the death of her husband a wife will sometimes commit suicide (nities Kuri 
me) by hanging. The head-chief informed me that in all cases the bodies of persons 
who had committed suicide were not: buried in the compounds, but on the outskirts 
of the town. 

CoMMEMORATIVE CEREMONIES FoR TRE Dean. 
Noe tigaa. 

This is a dance which is held at the grave of o relative some time after burial. 

After assembling at one of the compounds, a procession ia formed which makes its 


way through the main toads of the town. The central figure is the Agyit fige figoi. 
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* 
This is a man who is clothed in a nondescript garment made from a coarse native- 
made cloth decorated very liberally with cowry shells. He ia attended by a number 
of other men, who are garbed in a variety of costumes. Some wear a rough covering 
of leaves (Ficus sp.), and others wear a network body cloth, with a cloth Join cloth. 
As they move about they sing and dance. The instruments played include » dram 
(fap Age AgoA), a basket rattle (mba figi@p) and a rasp instrument of raphia palm 
’ branch with notched sides. The latter (Lugo) is played by running a piece of wood or 
iton up and down these notches, producing a stridulant sound. When the burial place 
is reached these players sing and dance for a while, and then return to their compounds. 
The same night a party of men go through the streets swinging a ball-roarer 
(Fig. 1 5), This is called 4g@ mud mo, and 1 was informed that no woman is allowed 
to see it, They must go into the bush if they hear it near at hand. It is played 
by certain men from one compound and no one else is supposed to use it. 


Niu figaa. 

One market day a party of men were seen attired in a manner somewhat similar 
| to those who took part in the fige figdii ceremony. They were engaged in dancing 
in the centre of the market place before all the assembled townspeople, They 
performed all manner of absurd dances and postured in all sorts of ways. The 
2. object of this, so I was informed, was to make the people laugh. 

* About three o'clock in the afternoon another party of men and boys came down 

- the main thoroughfare. They were dressed in the same manner; and in all their 
action there was a gross exaggeration. Some of the men had bunches of leaves 

" (cun nokia) suspended from their waist-cords. Their bodies were smeared with ashes 
and their faces with charcoal. As in some other ceremonies performed by the 
Eyap, these players walked in a peculiar stilted manner, sometimes breaking into a 
run in order to make spear play, or clash the sword-knife with that of another 
performer. All other people on the road had to move to the side as the bund passed ; 
and women ran into the bush as soon as they saw it. 

This particular ceremony was to commemorate the death of one of the head- 
7 chief's sons, and that was the reason that small boys participated in the ceremony, 


WalLrne, 


The place of wailing for the dead is close to the hut in which the body of the 
deceased is lying. The relatives and friends of both sexes sit down on the ground 
and ery ont “ Wer-o-w-« ye-e-c-e,” if it is a woman who has died. Tears (ntsr 
mii) are forced to flow by squeezing the eyes very tightly together, and in » short 
= time they flow down the cheeks making furrows on the ashes which had been smeared 
on the face at the time the deceased died. Soon after the wailing commences some 
of the mourners rise and form a circle. They then walk round slowly in an anti- 
“Clockwise direction. The hands are placed on the shoulders of the person in front, 
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One of the men or women will call out the virtues of the deceased and all the others 


will respond in chorus. There seems to be no doubt that in the majority of cases 
thé grief is real and not assumed. 


Sicns or Mournine. 

After the death of a relative all the members of the family shave their heads 
by means of a locally-made razor (kutw). Ashes are then smeared all over the 
body, and they are not washed off until after the burial. 

As signs of mourning, cowry shells are sewn to a part of the clothing; the 
women wear a waist-cord (zei we), and the ends which hang down at the back are 
ornamented with a number of cowry shells. Both men and women carry a amall 
patterned grass bag (#1) as « sign of recent bereavement. 
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Research Cammitiee for the Archmologioal Exploration of Derbyshire Caves. 
(Hoyal Anthropologioul Institute and British Assooiation,} 


Report No, 2. 
EXPLORATION OF HARBOROUGH CAVE, BRASSINGTON, 


(Wrra Prat XXII] 
By A. Leste Armerroxe, F.S.L, F.8,A. (Scot.). 


With a Report on the Animal Remaine by J. Wiurrtp Jackson, M.Sc., F.G5., 
Assistent-Keeper of the Manchester Museum. 


Tuts cave, known locally as “the Giant's Cave,” is situated at an altitude of about 
1,200 feet O.D. on the south-west face of Harborough Rocks, a series of rugged 
crags of Dolomitic Limestone lying three-quarters of a mile due north of Brassington 
and three miles W.N.W. of Wirksworth (Ord. Map 1-inch scale, Sheet TI). 


Previous Excavartons. 


A portion of the cave was examined in 1907 by Mr. Storrs Fox, M.A., F.Z.S8.. 
of Bakewell, and described in the Proceedings, Soc. of Antiq., TI, 8. XXII, p. 129. 
Two definite layers of occupation were determined, the lowest (“First Floor ") 
lying immediately upon the yellow sand forming the substratum of the cave, and 
is stated to have yielded only « few flints and fragments of rude pottery, 

The upper (termed “ Second Floor ”*), consisting of from 12 to 18 inches of burnt 
stones, earth, and charcoal, was rich in relics, and yielded iron weapons, gold rings, 
brooches, including four of bronze, one being a magnificent example with coral, 
which is fully described and discussed by Mr. Reginald A. Smith, F.S.A. Bone 
needles, awls, spindle whorls, and 1 weaving comb were recovered. also 4 few 
evidences of occupation in Roman times, 

The bulk of the finda were referred to the early Iron Ape, a few to the Bronze 
Age, or possibly lute Neolithic times, the sole traces of an early occupation being a 
quartzite hammer stone and a perforated hyena tooth, the latter considered to 
belong to a palwolithic stratum. 


Tue Recent Excavattons. 


Several preliminary examinations of the unexplored portion of the cave having 
been made in 1920-21, definite excavations Were undertaken by three members of 
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the Cave Committee in September, 1922, with the object of supplementing Mr, Fox's 
work and, in particular, searching the lower stratum of the cave for further evidences 
of Paleolithic occupation. 

The cave consists of a rectangular chamber approximately 20 feet by 30 feet 
by 9 feet in height, with a lofty entrance at the south-west corner, evidently 
much enlarged in comparatively recent times. (PI. XXII (1).) 

Like most Derbyshire caves it owes its origin to water action and seems to have 
been originally a portion of one of the huge “ pot holes " characteristic of limestone 
areas, 

In this instance the roof of the wide bell bottom of the pot appears to have 
fallen in and resulted in the formation of a chamber higher wp the funnel. The 
funnel being on the north side very near the face of the cliff, and the rock much 
fissured, the formation of the chamber tore away a portion-of the cliff face and 
thus revealed the presence of the cave. 

No remains were found which suggest that the cave was ever the den of wild 
beasts. Probably it was difficult of access and not completely exposed before the 
close of Neolithic times, and the earliest occupants were hunters who used it only 
a5 An occasional camping place, 

They must have found the floor a chaos of great limestone slabs fallen from the 
roof. The funnel of the old pot hole would form an outlet for the smoke, and the 
eave, being comparatively dry, though badly lighted, would offer a desirable and 
safe retreat. 

About the fourth or third century B.c. it appears to have become a place of 
permanent habitation, With infinite Iabour tons of loose stone, ete., were carried 
into the cave, the inequalities of the floor filled up, and the level raised to that of 
the great central slabs of fallen limestone, In places this artificial platform was 
2 feet thick. Probably it was at this time that the entrance was enlarged to about 
its present size—4 feet by 7 feet—not a difficult operation, on account of the natural 
fissures in the rock. (Pl. X XT (1).) 


Descnrtion oF Ta Lavers. 

The area dealt with in 1922 included an important section of this levelled area, 
termed Layer 3. Immediately inside and for some distance outside the entrance, 
the floor was found to be paved with slabs of stone, some of which measured 
24 inches by 18 inches by 9 inches. This paving extended 4 feet wide on the inside 
as far as the fallen roof blocks, rendering the floor practically Jevel therewith. (Plan, 
Fig. 1 at A section; Fig. 2, area A.) 

Examination of the central area of the cave proved that what appeared to be two 
large fallen roof blocks were in reality five, the interstices of which had been filled in 
with slabs, loose rubble and sand, closely packed and levelled (Pl. XXII (2)). The 
removal of this filling led to the recovery of several interesting relica throwing light 
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upon the period during which the work was done. Fox, speaking of his examina- 
tion of the N.E_ corner, refers to certain levelling operations having taken place 
there, and suggests that at least some of this was attributable to the people who 
trod his Second. Floor, a fact which the recent work has established. 

The materials used in the levelling of the floor were such as the immediate 
vicinity of the cave would afford. Fragments of limestone, sandy humus, and 
yellow dolomitic sand. Opposite the entrance, at “ A’ on plan (Fig. 1, and Fig. 2, 
Area A), the thickness was 8 to 14 inches, measured from the surface of the 
paving downwards, the paving being covered by a layer of stiff black clayey 
humus, containing ashes, charcoal, recent remains, and, near the bottom, sherds 
of Romano-British and Iron Age pottery. The interstices of the paving blocks 
contained red clay, fragmentary animal bones and teeth, sherds of pottery, bone 
tools and numerous bones of frogs and small mammals. 

The filling occupying the spaces separating the fallen slabs in the centre of the 
eave (Cl and C2 on plan) averaged 18 inches in thickness and consisted mainly of 
small angular robble, sand, and red clay; very black in the upper portion and full 
of charcoal, bone splinters, teeth and fragments of pottery. (PL XXTI(2).) This 
layer extended westwards (“‘B” on plan), but towards the wall had been cut 
through and partly removed during the earlier excavations, 

Human remains, principally of the hands and feet, vertebra, teeth and frag- 
Hentary portions of skull, were found throughout every area examined. Some of 
these hones showed clear traces of fire and a sensational theory of cannibalism 
might have been built thereon, but as the work proceeded it became evident that 
the remains had been imported into the cave im the levelling material, and that 
they probably represent ancient burials disturbed in obtaining it. ‘This accounts for 
the absence of large bones, which would naturally be rejected. 

Sir Arthur Keith has pointed ont that some of the bones indicate that the 
individuals represented suffered from rheumatoid arthritis. 

This paved and levelled area, termed Layer 3 (The “Second Floor” of Fox) 
formed, when undisturbed, a clearly defined stratum, and served to differentiate 
the relics contained in the layer beneath. The latter, termed Layer 2 (First Floor 
of Fox), was a well-marked though thin layer, varying from 1 to 4 inches in thickness, 
occurring over limited arcas, indicative of occupation at intervals perhaps widely 
separated in point of time. It consisted of the dolomitic sand comprising the 
substratum of the cave, discoloured by charcoal and wood ashes and was burnt 
to a brick red where fires had been lighted. It yielded flint flakes and Scrapers, 
coarse hand-made pottery and bone tools, together with fragmentary bones and 
teeth of domestio animals and deer. 

Laver 1. 

This represents the substratum of the cave, consisting of very compact 

dolomitic sand, light yellow in colour, and apparently introduced by water, 
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enclosing a jumble of massive slabs and angular fragments of dolomite tightly 
wedged together, the whole evidently derived from the roof by successive collapse 
of the horizontal beds lying between two main joints running due north and south. 

The layer was carefully examined to a depth of 12 inches over the whole area 
explored and yielded scanty but important remains of early occupation, At “Tj” 
on the plan (Fig, 1) an excavation 6 feet by 3 feet was made, with considerable 
difficulty, to a total depth of 3 feet 6 inches, but proved absolutely barren 
beneath the first 12 inches and revealed no indication of occupation, animal or 
human. 

The upper portion of Layer 1 contained mumerous fragments of highly 
mineralised animal bones, teeth of pig (probably derived from Layer 2), and at a 





Fld. 3.—GROOVED AND PERFORATED SanDSTONE SLAB, }-I8. THICK, 
FUR MANUFACTURE OF BOWE Piss, &c. Laven 3. 


depth of 8 inches at (1) on plan, fragmentary bones and part of o j@w, containing 
teeth, of Reindeer (Hangifer tarandus). 

Whilst it is possible that these may have been introduced by water action, the 
appearance of the bones does not support that view and suggests fracture by human 
agency,’ This is rendered more probable by the discovery in the same layer of 
bone tools and of two split quartzite implements of the type found in considerable 
numbers in Creswell Caves. The largest (Fig. 4) is a scraper, oval in shape, 3 inches 
by 2} inches, with edges chipped and showing signs of use, the smaller ia a 
triangular quartzite flake slightly trimmed. 

In the report of Fox's excavations 4 hymna tooth, pierced for suspension, and a 
quartzite hammer stone, are described by Mr. Reginald A. Smith, who states that 


‘See accompanying Report on the Animal Remains, by J, Wilfrid Jackson, 
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the former “ must belong to a palwolithio stratum, and was perforated for use ax a 
pendant, perhups by a contemporary of the animal inthis country.” The hammer- 
stone, he says, “resembles specimens from known paleolithic sites” Taken in 
conjunction with recent discoveries, we appear to have conclusive evidence of a 
temporary occupation of the cave in palmolithic times, and consequently of man’s 
presence in that period further to the north-east than has hitherto been recorded 
in Derbyshire. The evidence is further strengthened by certain rude bone 
implements of a type not previously recorded, which have been termed “ marrow 
scoops " (Fig. 5). These occurred on, or near, the top of Layer 1 (one or two being 
on the same horizon as Fig. 4), but were at first assigned to Layer 2. The bone, 
however, of which the implements are composed is in colour, mineralisation, smooth- 
ness and polish comparable only with the reindeer jaw and splinters of bone 
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contained in Layer | and entirely different from those properly belonging to'Layer 2, 
Tt seems probable that they are more correctly referable to the period of the early 
oceupation, a view which is supported by the discovery of precisaly similar 
implements in the late palwolithic stratum of “ Mother Grundy's Parlour,” Creswell, 
explored by this Committee a few months later. ‘The implements consist of fragments 
of bone ‘split longitudinally, and having one end triangular, which is generally 
blackened by use, The blackening is such as would result from frequent contact 
with hot fatty matter, and the form an effective one for removing marrow from 
a split bone, 


Rewics From Laven 2. 
The finds here were not numerous, and, in view of the casual occupation which 
the layer represents, are most likely widely separated in point of time. Burnt stones, 


bones split and partly burnt, and tecth of animals oveurred throughout the layer. 
VOL. LIE, 22 
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One or two human teeth, much worn, were also found. The only datable object 
is 4 small fragment of “ Beaker” pottery, Others, of coarse hand-made ware, 
bear a pattern which seems to resemble that of Neolithic pottery from Peterborough. 
(Pl. XXIT(3)@ toe.) Sherds of coarse domestic ware are probably of Bronze Age date. 

Flint dmplements were represented by two round scrapers, flakes of flint and 
of grey chert, the latter of local origin, and such as can be found in situ within a 
mile off he cave. The flint is mostly of the grey chaleedonic variety, so freely 
imported into Derbyshire in prehistoric times, the actual source of origin of which 
can only be conjectured. Two broken implements from near the bottom of the 
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layer are pieces of long blades, and bear a thick porceleanous patina. As the 
remainder of the flints are only faintly flecked with patina, these pieces are 
distinctive, and a8 they differ equally in the quality of workmanship they probably 
belong to the period of Layer L. 

Bone Tools.—A small pricker, 2 inches long, Fig. 7, formed out of a splinter of 
bone by rubbing down to a sharp point upon a stone, occurred at (4) on plan, A 
similar tool, but only partly shaped, was found a few feet distant. 

Bronze—A thin plate of bronze, much corroded and about 2 inch aquare 
occurred at (5) on plan. 

Rentes From Laver 3. 

This layer was more productive, especially in pottery. Burnt stones and 

animal remains were abundant, The presence of human bones hae already been 
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referred to, A feature of the layer was the frequency of pebbles of quartzite, 
ranging im size from an acorn to a lemon. All are imported, and must have been 
carried to the caye from the yalley, where they oceur abundantly tn isolated patches 
of Triassic (7) sands. 

Their purpose is not evident, though some at Jeast appear to have done duty 
a5 pounders, and a few as pot boilers. The presence on living-sites of the late 
Bronze Age, or early Iron Age, of pebbles of this nature foreign to the site has been 

noticed elsewhere,” but no satisfactory explanation has so far been piven. Over 
100 were found in Layer 3, and of these only five bore signs of use. Numbers are 
to be seen in the débris from the earlier excavation at the back of the cave. 

Flint.—Only a few rough flakes. 

Bone —A juercer, or pin, 1} inches long, rubbed down and polished (Fig. 6). 
The fine strie of the rubbing process are clearly visible and are such as the slabs 
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of gritstone found, and described below (Fig. 3), would produce. A groove, deep 
enough to secure a thread, encircles the implement near the head. Found at 
(6) on plan. 

A rectangular object of bone, 1 inch by } inch by & inch thick may represent 
counter wed in a primitive game. It resembles half of a modern domino (Fig. 8) 
and was found 8 inches deep in the crevice at C2 on plan (Fig: 1). Tt is damaged 
by fire at one end, the remainder of the surfave is pohshed and the edges neatly 
rounded. The upper face bears four “ ring and dot ™ spots, arranged on the diameters 
and has been roughly seored across diagonally, 

A piece of split bone, 1 inch wide, sawn at one end and with two abortive saw 
cuts across the width. The cuts appear to have been produced by a metal tool, 
and the groove is 1. inch wide, 


‘ Armstrong, Proc. P.S.E.A., vol. iii, Pt. IV., p. 49. Also found on Traprain Law, 
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Stone.—Several hammer stones, pounders and rubbers, of the usual form, 
were recovered, alao four rectangular pieces of smooth grained red sandstone, each 
about 2} inches by 2} inches by 1} inches, which had done duty as whetstones. 
These originally formed one slab, but had received different degrees of use after 
cutting up. 

The most interesting find in stone is a small rectangular piece of red sandstone, 
§ inch thick, perforated at one end, and with patches of the surface on both sides 
rubbed and grooved (Fig. 3). 

This is evidently an implement used in the manufacture of bone pins,’ so many 
fine examples of which were found by Fox in the same layer. The perforation has 





VIG. 7.—BRONER WAND PIN. LAYER 3. (4.) 


been produced by pecking with a pointed metal tool, and mostly from one side (that 
illustrated). It is of hour-glass section } inch wide on one face, } meh on the other, 
and measures ;*- inch in the necking, which is rubbed smooth and slightly grooved, 
hy contact with the pms, It was found 6 inches deep at (7) on the east side. 
Another similar but unperforated piece of stone is deeply grooved on one side, 
Glase.—At (8) on plan, 15 inches deep, 4 cylindrical bead of dark-blne plass, 
opalescent on its surfaces, was found, and also a globular piece of similar glass, 
the size of a pea, which may have formed a setting to a brooch or ring. 
Bronze-—The most important find for dating purposes way made by Dr. R. V. 
Favell in one of the preliminary examinations of the cave, und consists of a hand-pin 
of a rare, though well-known, type (Fig. 9), The shaft, which is broken, is of round 
wire thickening out ot the neck ond gradually becoming of lozenge section, which 


‘ Ludovio M. Mann. “Perforated Stones of Unknown Use." ‘rane, Gliagow Arch. 
Soc., W.8., Vol. vi., Pt. L, VEL, 
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continues around the head of the pin, and is enriched with ornament in 
short incised lines, regularly spaced. The patination is dark green and the 
weight is 10 grammes. 

This is practically identical with an example from the Hammersmith pile- 
dwelling figured by Mr. Reginald A. Smith, F.S.A., in his paper upon the “ Evolution 
of the Hand Pim in Great Britain and Ireland,’* and referred to the fourth-third 
century B.c. The author states that from the British evidence alone this type of 
pin “can with some confidence be assigned to that part of the Early Iron Age known, 
as La Téne [, whether executed in bronze or iron wire.” 

The pin was found in a cavity of the central block, 6 inches deep, at (9) on plan 
in the filling and near the base of it. It therefore serves to date with some precision 
both the period of the levelling up of the cave floor and also the rare bronze brooch, 
set with coral, found by Mr. Fox,* which from its general character was assigned by 
Mr. Reginald Smith to the La Téne period. 

Associated with the hand-pin were a few fragments of thin bronze plate too 
much corroded to be determined. 

At ©1 on plan, at a depth of 8 inches, was found what appears to be a portion 
of a dagger sheath of thm bronze, broken at the tip, much corroded, and devoid of 
any ornament. 

Tron.—A few pieces were recovered, chiefly nails or of anrecognisable form. 


Porrery. 
Layer 3 was particularly rich in pottery. Excluding sherds from the base and 
from the surface of the layer, seven different wares were found in association with 
the La Téne I hand-pin, which may reasonably be considered aa contemporary in 
date. The pieces are mere fragments, but include examples of rims and bases, and 
fall into two main groupe. 
Group 1 is the well-known polished black ware of the period and includes a sherd 
bearing the faintly traced trellis pattern, an ornamental feature which continues 
on black wares down to late Romano-British times. Three varieties are represented 
(a, 6, c) and four types of rim. All are hand moulded. 
(a) Polished black exterior, red on inside and in section, Paste of fine texture 
and thin. Rim slightly curved outward. (Fig, 10 (1).) 

(6) Polished on exterior, grey-black inside and out. Paste thin, hard and 
contains more grit than (a). Rim formed by incipient bead on exterior. 
Grey in section. Trellis ornament. (Fig. 10 (2), Pl. XXII (3) /) 


. ‘KOA. Smith in Opuseula archeologice Gacari Monielio dicate (1915), p. 281, fig, 2e.; 
cf. Proc. Soc. Antiy., xx., p. 345. 


® Proc. Soc, Antig., xxii, 142, fig. 10. 
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(c) Dull black unpolished ware. Thick. coarse, hard paste containing spar and 
grit. Black outside and bears finger prints. Grey inside and section. 
Two types of rim. one unmoulded but thinned out and flattened on top 
(Fig. 10 (3)), and the other with bead on external face (Fig. 10 (4). 
Pl. XXTI (3) g). 
Group 2.—Coarse domestic pottery, vessels of large diameter, hand-moulded, 
and with finger prints and streaks on surfaces. Well burnt. ‘Four varieties 
represented, including a rim and base. (Fig, 10 (5).) 
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(a) Polished brown ware, in texture and paste resembles the polished black 
(a) ware, colour probably due to different treatment in the burning 
process. 

(6) A coarse moderately thick ware, brown to red outside, black inside and 
in section. Contains large quantity of grit in small grains. 

(ec) Coarse partially polished ware, brown in colour outside and in, Thinner 
and finer quality of paste than (b). Grit not-conspicuous. Rim concave, 
formed by thinning out abruptly from inside face. (Fig. 10 (5).) 

(dq) A thick, coarse ware. part of very large pot. Cream to white outside. grey 
inside, surface smooth, paste black in centre, fine and almost free from 
grit. 

Group 3.2A—Ornamental pottery of four types (Pl. XXII (3) ), both being hand 

moulded, red in colour and of paste resembling Group 2 (a). All the fragments 


' This Group, particularly (a) and (b), recalls Neolithic examples from Peterborough, more 
especially Mr. Leed's Group 6 («), Antig. Jnl., vol. 2, 226, Fig. 6. 
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were derived from crevices of the great floor slabs, or from the junction of Layer $ 
with Layer 2, and may rightly belong to the latter. 


(a) Is @ partially polished ware with four concentric cord impressions and 
chevron band over, formed by the i impression of a narrow oval-ahaped 
implement with a dentioulated edge. Black medium paste, no large 
grit, pale red on outside. (Pl. XXII (3) ¢ and ¢),) 

(6) Is less refined in design, the ornament more freely applied, and such as a 
pointed bone tool would produce. (Pl. XXII (3) a.) 

(ec) and (d) are thin wares resembling (a) bearing irregular parallel cord 
impressions, (Pl. XXII (3) & and ¢,) 


A single fragment of polished black ware, part of a well-formed rin of a shapely 
vessel, was found in a crevice between two of the paving slabs in the doorway. It 
is of finer finish and better paste than any of the other pottery, and is either part 
of an imported vessel or rightly belongs to Layer 4. (Fig. 10 (6).) 


Misce.tasxgkous Fuxps. 


Layer 3 and the lower portion of Layer 4 yielded numerous pieces of red) oxide 
of iron, in pieces the size of a penny up to that of a Brazil nut, and in the former 
layer a piece of smelted lead weighing 14 oz, was recovered. 

Layer 4.—This formed the surface layer, and had been in places disturbed in 
previous excavations, or entirely removed, The thickness was 4 to 6 inches, and 
the contents ranged in date from Romano-British to modern. Several fragments of 
good Roman pottery and Romano-British wares were recovered (Fig. 10 (7, 8,9) ), 
also iron clout-headed nails and two large pieces of « hand millstone, of Millstone 
Grit, Roman in type. Medieval pottery, and a knife haft of the same date. also 

. fragmenta of glass and recent pottery, iron implements, ete., were found, none of 
which call for special mention. 

J A report on the animal remains and shells, by Mr. J, Wilfrid Jackson, M.Se., 

F.G.8., is appended. 

‘The sincere thanks of the Committee is tendered to Messrs, Swann, Rateliffe & 

Co., of Matlock, for permitting this exploration of the cave and for their assistance 

to the members who carried it out, also to Mr. E. T. Lingwood for making the 
drawings of Figs. 4, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
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REPORT ON THE ANIMAL REMAINS FOUND AT HARBOROUGH 
CAVE, DERBYSHIRE. 


By J. Witraw Jackson, M.Sec., F.GS. 
(Assistant-Keeper of the Manchester Museum), 


Tae animal remains found during the investigations of Harborough Cave in 
September, 1922, fall into two groups. One group consists entirely of domestic 
species comprising the Celtic ox, sheep, horse, and pig. Remains of these animals 
were found in association with the various objects described above by Mr, A. Leslie 
Armstrong. They belong to forms usually associated together in Prehistoric and 
Romano-British refuse heaps, etc, 

The second group consists of the following wild species: Wild boar, roebuck 
and reindeer. These all come from a lower level (Layer 1) and belong to an earlier 
period than the first group. As in the first group, some of the bones, especially 
of the reindeer, have been split in the characteristic manner for the extraction of 
the marrow, or for the manufacture of bone implements. This (together with 
associated split quartzites) suggests that the cave was used for habitation or 
temporary shelter at some remote period. 

In addition to the above two groups, I have examined a number of bones in 
the possession of Dr, R. V. Favell, of Sheffield. These were acquired from 
Mr. Storrs Fox, of Bakewell, and were obtained during the latter’s investigation of 
the same cave from 1907 onwards. This collection contains an addition to the list 
in the form of the dog. 

The following list of species contains some details of the various limb-bones, 
lower jaws, and teeth, and comparisons are made with similar remains found in 
other excavations which I have had the privilege of examining and reporting upon. 
The most important of these are the Glastonbury Lake Village (Somerset)? and the 
All Cannings Cross Village (Wilts)* Both these are of the Prehistoric Iron Age, 
the latter being somewhat earlier than the former, 

At the end of this report a few remarks are given on some fragmentary human 
remains found in the cave ; also on Molluscan remains, 


Tue Domestic ANIMALS. 


Doo (Canis familiaris).—The dog is represented by portions of lower and upper 
jaws, and by one or two limb-bones, Few measurements are obtainable owing to 
the fragmentary condition of the remains. They are, however, all quite typical 


1 The Glastonbury Lake Village, vol. ii, 1917. 
* The Early Iron Age Inhabited Site at All Cannings Cross Farm, Wiltshire, 1023, by 


Jacks unten (Ms. B. HE. Cunnington) ("Report on the Animal Remaine,” by J. Wilfrid 
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of the larger bones and jaws found at the Glastonbury Lake Village, and at All 
Cannings Cross, Wilts. The type of dog in all three places seems to be that of the 
Stone Age sheep-dog (Haushund des Steinalters) of Rutimeyer.* One of the 
Harborough bones (a tibia) is of interest from the fact that it has been broken during 
life and has re-united by overlap. 

Cexric Ox (Bos longifrons)—Most of the bones belong to this animal. The 
1907 collection comprises one or two limb-bones, a right ramus of the lower jaw, 


‘two incisors and two upper milk-molars in a fragment of jaw. Those found in 


1922 consist of fragmentary bones, lower jaw, several upper and lower teeth 
(including milk), and the basal portion of a rather large horn-core. The latter is 
probably that of a male animal ; the diameters of the core at ita base are 74 x 45 mm. 
A few only of the limb-bones are capable of measurement, the majority having been 
split in the usual way to obtain the marrow. The remains agree generally with those 
from Glastonbury and All Cannings Cross, and are all of the small Celtic Ox 
type. 

SueeP (Ovis aries).—A few sheep remains were found during the 1922 excava- 
tions. These consist chiefly of skull fragments, lower jaws, teeth, and a few limb- 
bones. The remains, on the whole, are not sufficient for conclusions to be based 
upon them, They strongly suggest the race met with at All Cannings Cross and the 
Swiss Lake Dwellings, viz., Studer's Sheep (Ovis aries studeri), a type represented 
to-day by the almost deer-like sheep of Soay Is., near St. Kilda. The same type 
was present at Glastonbury, together with the goat-horned or “ Turbary” race 
(Ovis aries palustris of Rutimeyer). 

Horse (Equus caballus)—The remains of this animal are too few for the 
discrimination of breed. In the 1907 collection there is only one lower incisor, and 
in the 1922 series one lower and one upper molar. 

Pra (Sus serofa).—Only a few remains referable to this animal were found during 
the 1922 diggings, but in the 1907 collection there are several lower jaws, loose teeth, 
and one scapula. Some of the jaws belong to young animals, and all are female, 
They are badly broken and but few complete measurements are obtainable. In 
general build they appear to belong to the “ Torfschwein ™ of Rutimeyer (Sus scrofa 
palustris)? The same type occurred in some numbers at Glastonbury and All 


Witp ANIMALS. 


Witp Boar (Sus scrofa ferus),—A solitary fragment—the upper part of a radius 
—seems to be referable to the wild rather than the domestic variety. It was found 
with reindeer-bones at a lower level in the cave (i.c. Layer 1). 


} Rutimeyer, Die Faunn der Pfahlbauten, 1861, pp, 117-118, text-figs. 
* Rutimeyer, op, eit., p. 33, Pi. I, Figs, 1-3, ete. 
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Rorsuck (Capreolus caprea).—A caleaneum, an astragalus, and a toe-bone 
are referable to this species. Like the last, they come from a lower level than the 
domestic forms, 

Rempeer (Rangifer tarandus).—Two fragments of lower jaws with teeth, 
together with broken limb-bones, definitely belong to this animal, The splitting of 
the bones seems to suggest that this was done by man for the purpose of extracting 


the marrow, or for making bone implements. All the fragments are highly 


mineralised, 
Human Rewarys. 

May.—In various parts of the cave scattered human remains were found during 
the 1922 excavations. These consisted of fragments of a humerus and of skulls, 
as well as teeth and bones of hands and feet, In the 1907 collection there are 
fragments of a humerus and a fibula. It is not possible to assign any definite date 
to these. 

Moutvsoan Rematns. 
The following species were met with in the upper soil of the eave — 


Vitrea cellaria (4). Helix hortensis (com). 
Pyramidula rotumdata (1). #f. artnestorum (1). 
Hygromia hispida (2). H. lapicida (3). 

Helix nemoralis (com.), 
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THE ABABDA. 
[Wire Prare XXIII] 
By G. W. Mvnnay. 


Tue Ababda inhabit the Eastern Desert of Egypt from the Sudan frontier to north 
of the Qena-Quseir road, and colonies of them also exist along the edge of the 


‘Nile Valley cultivation from as far north as Assiut to us far south as Korosko. 


An offshoot, the Meleik-ab, is settled in the Sudan in and near Berber: while o 
tribe, possibly of common origin, the Kawahla, possesses in Kordofan « subsection 


called Ababda. 


The tribe derived prosperity in the past from the large carrying trade between 
Korosko and Abu Hamed, which the construction of the railway line has done 
away with ; while the cutting of the Suez Canal, which allowed Black Sea wheat 


to compete with Egyptian in the Arabian market, had the effect of greatly 


diminishing the grain traffic on the Qena-Quseir road, which the Ababda share 
with the fellahin. The former pilgrim traffic on this road is now also a thing of 
the past. Some compensation has been afforded the Ababda by the growth of 


the mining industry in Egypt, which finds employment for their camels and some 


hundreds of their young men. 
Tn late medieval times the routes from Qus to Berenice and Aidhab may have 
been in their hands, and we may suppose them always to have been a moro 


sophisticated race than the rest of the Beja are even toalay. Most of them, some 


ands, live on the edge of the cultivation and only go into the desert, if at all, 
Sein blunts eeknhn le “acre? ized. 
In the time of Bruce, 1765, and the Comte de Noe, 1801, they ranged up to 





‘the southern Qena-Quseir road, where they lived in a state of perpetual petty 
warfare with the "Afawna, a tribe of trae Arabs, Nowadays the 'Atawna have 


vanished from the desert, -and the Hamito-Semitic boundary might be drawn with 
a fair approach to accuracy from Qena to the Red Sea coast in Lat. 27° N., @ gain 


of about 60 miles in a century. Makrizi records the Beli, an Arab tribe still found 


on the outskirts of the Egyptian cultivation, as inhabitating the deserts now 
possessed by the Ababda, and we Roy, Suppers, (NE gains OL Ereaenny, eatin 
out the Arab invaders to have been going on for some centuries. 

Like most nomad tribes, they are a confederation of families with common 
EN RRR Samer nO, OOP Menage PONEIRY Ce, Sete 
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us very far towards ascertaining their true descent. All the tribes of the northern 
Sudan are anxious to claim kinship with the Arabs of the Conquest, and there is 
little doubt that the ruling families at least were once Arab, Traces exist here 
and there of Arab organisation, e.g, the raids of the Ababda and the Ja’alin tised 
to be conducted by a professional soldier, the agid, paid from the booty and not by 
the sheikhJ 

Of these tribes we know little but what Makrizi has to tell ns. 

Quoting Masa'nudi, writing about ap. 944, he records the settlement of the 
Rabia Arabs in the Eastern Desert of Egypt, in the neighbourhood of the gold 
mines in the Warli Alaqi, and also near Aidhab, He declares that the Rabia took 
i marriage the daughters of the Beja, and also gave their daughtera to the Beja, 
im marriage. But there is ome confusion in our author's mind as to who the Beja 
were, for he states that the Hadareb were the only Beja who had embraced Islam 
(and &o presumably the only ones to aspire to the hands of the Rabia young ladies) 
while the infidel Beja of the interior adored an idol. 

Now Hadar-eb, as pointed out hy MacMichaeP is only Beja name for the 
Hadarma, emigrants from Hadramaut in Sonthern Arabia, who had at an early 
date settled in and round Suakin, There is also a Hadrami colony at Lith on the 
Arabian coast opposite Suakin, while others have wandered as far afield as the 
Dutch East Indies. Such merchant adventurers as the Hadarma no doubt played 
a prominent part in this early Arab “ gold rush.” 

It seems probable enough that the conquering Rabia, Juhayna, and other 
Arabs took wives from the Beja, as they did from the Nubians, and thereby, owing 
to the matrilineal system of succession in vogue among the Hamites, acquired 
control of the various tribes. To this perind we may perhaps date the eponymous 
ancestor Abad, whose tomb is still shown in the Wadi Abad not far from Edtu. 
The Ababda of Shendi told Burckhardt » century ago that they were descended 
from one Selman of the Beni Hilal,‘ but I have heard from them more recently 
that the father of Abad was Zubayr ibn el Awwanmi, also claimed as ancestor hy the 
Kawahla.* 

At the present day the desert Ababda intermarry commonly with the Bisharin, 
and those settled in the Nile Valley with the fellahin, and, according to Burckhardt, 
with the Kenus Barabra.* Possibly these Nile Ababda also intermarry with Arab 
tribes long settled among the fellahin, as, for instance, the ’Aloiqat, though I have 
no information on this point ; but, in twelve years’ experience among them, I have 
yet to encounter or hear of a case of intermarriage between the Ababda and Arab 

* Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedowins and Wahabys, vol. i, p, 206, 

¥ Translation by U. Bouriant, Cairo, 1895, 

* MacMichnel, H. A., 4 History of the Arabs in the Sudan, vol. i, p. 34. 
* Travels in Nubis, p. 345. 

* MucMichael, op, cif., p. 324. 

© Travels in Nubia, p, 145, 
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tribes in which the dezert Arab traditions still live, such as Ma'aza, Juhayna and 
Beli 

This absence of intermarriage would seem to indicate that the true Arabs look 
on the Ababda as non-Arab, and it has in any case reculted in the swamping of 
whatever Arab racial characteristics once existed in the tribe by the Hamitic. At 
the present day the slender and graceful Ababda of the lulls strongly resemble the 
Bisharin, while those of the Nile Valley are often sturdier. Here a type which is 
common throughout the Northern Sudan is often met with. 

Another circumstance that strongly distinguishes the Ababda from the true 
Arabs is that the desert sections of the tribe still wear the dirwa or shock head-dress 
of hair with a large wooden hairpin, plentifully beameared with mutton-fat, as do 
the other Beja, the Bisharin, Hadendawa, Amarar, and Bent "Amr. Thr custom 
is dying out, but in their traditions of wars with the Arabs of the north, often raiders 
from Sinai, the Ababda are always described as wearing the dirwa.2 They tell how, 
in the last great battle between the "Atawna and the Ababda in the time of Sheikh 
Abdulla el Derazi, perhaps one hundred years ago, an Arab raiding party was cut off 
4s it retreated across the Qena-Quseir road northwards and perished toa man below 
the slopes of Jebel Mi'tig. A young Abedi had slain an Arab with a fine Kefiya and 
‘ugal, and mockingly donned the spoil. While he was admiring his appearance in 
the unwonted headgear, he was run through with a spear by another Abadi, who 
had only just come up. The unfortunate jester, unable to speak, tore off the 
kefiya, and the late-comer stood aghast that he had slain a comrade. Long years 
before that Rueishid, an agid of the Tisha who used to raid north to Tadmor and 
south to Quseir, was accosted by one of his wives, “ Bring me an Abadi’s head 
when next you go raiding! I want to see the dirwa/” “T will do better than 
that,” he replied; “I will bring you a live one! Fifty of their spears will not 
pierce my fb!” 

Pierce it they did, however, and Rueishid lies buried near the well that bears 
his name, three hundred miles from the Tish marches. 

The dirwa was formerly worn by the Shaigia? and the Barabra,* but it is unknown 
to the true Arabs, The fellahin near Qena look on the Ababda as partaking in 
some degree of the nature of jin, and say that an Abadi when followed up into the 
desert vanishes from sight after going 200 or $00 yards. They can bring moving 


‘The Ma’sza occupy the desert to the immediate north of the Ababda, while the 
two other tribes have not long abandoned the desert for the edge of the cultivation, and 
still maintain communication with the preat tribes of their mame on the Arabian «ide 
af the Red Sea. 

* Burton and Wilkinson, whe travelled in }822-23, desoribe the Ababda o« wearing “ long 
bushy hair like the Nubians,” and carrying speart with which they transfixed even the mountain 
eheep. The Malazn wore turbans and carried no spears. MS. dicries, Brifish Museum, 

1 Hodkina, G. A., Truvela in Ethiopia, illustration, p. 228. 

4 Waddington and Hanbury, Visil fo Ethiopia, frontispiece. 
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objects to a standstill, when at a considerable distance from them ; and their glance 
is said to be very dangerous. 

Nor do Abadi twins turn into cats at night as the fellak twins (and those of 
the Barabra) do. When asked slowly, “ Enta Abadi—wala Muslim ?” (“ Are you 
an Abadi—or a Moslem ?'"), the incautious shockhead is often caught by answering 
“ Abadi” too quickly; and great is the laughter at his thus revealing his ignorance 
of a religion which knows no nationality. This “catch must date back to the 
times when the tribe had just been converted ; perhaps not so distant. I have 
sometimes thought that the unusual prevalence of names of the Prophet and his 
immediate relations showed further evidence of fairly recent conversion, Almost 
every Abadi bears one of the three names—Muhammad, Aly, or Hasan. These 
names are very rarely heard among the Arab tribes of Sinai. Unlike their Beja 
neighbours to the south, the Ababda speak Arabic; but it is a dialect strongly 
marked by contact with To-Bedauye, and containing many Bedauye words. 
Transposition of consonants, a Hamitic rather than « Semitic symptom, often 
occurs; thus they say “ghardaq” (Nitraria retusa), “ bawar™ (Hyrax), for 
“ ghargad,”” “ wabr.” 

Many of the Ababda customs resemble those of the Kababish as described 
hy Professor Seligman For instance, a man avoids his mother-in-law by not 
speaking to, touching, or eating in her presence, A very few avoid this prohibition 
by paying « fine of about 30 piastres to the mother-in-law, The mother-in-law’s 
sister is not avoided in the same way. The father-in-law may be saluted by name 
by his son-in-law, but otherwise he is avoided, and though his daughter-in-law 
may speak to him, she does not eat in his presence. A woman does not avoid her 
mother-in-law. 

The following relatives may not be addressed by name by an Abadi: father’s 
brother, father’s sister, mother’s brother, father’s father, mother’s father. Further, 
among the Ababda of the hills a wife may not address her husband, nor a husband 
his wife, by name. 

The best marriage a man can make is that with his father’s brother's daughter, 
as among the Arabs, and he pays less for her than for another woman. 

After marriage a bride remains with her own people a year or so that the first 
child may be born among them. She then joms her husband's people, 

A man refers to the division of the clan to which his mother belongs as lahma, 
and that of his father as ‘ust or ‘usia. This latter division is helped when a sum of 
blood-money has to be raised, but this is not the case with the lahma. 

Practice varies very much in Egypt as regards the proper persons to milk the 
herds. Among the Ababda and Bisharin men do all the milking, among the 
Barabra (Kenus) the women do it, while among the Arabs the men milk the camels 
and the women the goats. Among the Ababda, as among the Bisharin, milk may 


* C. G. and B, Z. Seligman, “ The Kabsbish,” Harvard African Studies, vol. ii, 
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only be received into a wicker vessel, and it may be boiled. When a man has 
milked an animal he may not immediately drink the milk, but must wait till someone 
else has drunk of it first. They say this custom is more strictly observed by the 
Bisharin, but they will go to some inconvenience when travelling alone and wait 
hours for a chance stranger to turn up before milking their camels. 

The Ababda, unlike the Arabs, will not kill or eat the sand grouse or the desert 
partridge (Ammoperdriz heyi); while only Qireij-ab (and few of them) regard the 
spiny-tailed lizard (Uromastiz) as edible. Some Arabs eat this reptile. 

When a horned viper (Cerastes) is killed, its corpse is buried in the sand with 
seven camel-droppings beside it. Unless this is done God has to send an angel 
to guard the grave (to prevent its coming to life again ?) for an uncertain period. 

They use the gazelle trap, common in the Sudan, consisting of a circle with 
bamboo or wooden spikes projecting towards the centre (like a wheel with spokes 
but no hub), into which the animal can put its foot, but is unable to withdraw it. 
Jebely, a Muzeina Arab from Sinai, expressed surprise and delight on seeing this 
contrivance, which he declared to be unknown to the Arabs. Its use in Egypt 
dates back to the very earliest dynastic times. 

The Ababda do not live in camel-hair tents as do their Arab neighbours, but 
prefer huts made of matting resembling those of the Bisharin* j 

They use the long shepherd’s crook, “ maharakt,” for pulling down the topmgs 
branches of the acacias, as do the Bisharin and Amarar. Some of these sticks 
well over 20 feet long. 

Steatitet is found in many places, notably near the ancient emerald mine? of 
Sikait, at Rod ¢l Baram in Wadi Beza, and at the point where a northern diverpior 
of the main Quft-Quseir road crosses the watershed. The articles manofactgre¢ 
are tobacco-pipes, bullet-moulds, and shallow dishes resembling those figured\ by 
Professor Whittemore in Man, vol. xii, p. 65. T have also seen toy camels, sid 
to have been made by children. The Ababda have a primitive form of still, by 
brew nothing stronger than a sort of unguent for dressing the sores on their camel 

Penfield « former United States Consul-General in Egypt, describes what he 
calls a “ courage-dance,” witnessed at Aswan about 1896. Eight unmarried youths 
danced round a “ sheikh from the Red Sea” armed with a courbash or hide whip. 
With this he lashed any youth whose attention he caught wandering. This 
continued till all the boys were well thrashed, when eight fresh victims took their 
places, Any youth flinching was held to be disgraced, and unable to marry at the 
next “Jd el Kebir. Penfield mentions one case of this. 


* ©..G. Seligman, Man, vol. xv, p. 47. 
* Steatite is also found in the Sinai Peninsula, near the Gulf of Aqaba, where the Muzeina 


Tee ra the outerops and the methods of pipe manofacture from the other 


* Ponticld, F. C., Present-day Egypt (New York, 1912), pp. 351-57. 
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Sabah, a Sinai Arab of the Aleigat tribe, declared that he had seen a similar 
custom among the Juhayna near Wej-h, where the youths danced round a girl 
armed with a sword, She laid on with the flat or the edge as she felt inclined, and 
some of them got hurt. Sabah, however, was not a youth whose statements could 
be relied on implicitly. 

Like many other tribes, the Ababda comprise, besides the original stock, 
offshoots and remnants of broken nations which po longer exist separately. Thus 
the Ababda living north of the Qena-Quseir road, in the recently-aequired territory 
we have spoken of, are mostly Kimeil-ab, an offshoot from a southern Beja stock, 
and Qireij-ab, fish-eaters (and, therefore, despised folk), whose ancestor “ drifted 
across from Arabia on a log.’ Other remnants are Hamej, el Angar-ab, and 
Heteimiya; these latter outcasts, as they are in Arabia. The Ababda Heteimiya 
follow the customs of the Ababda ; those attached to the Ma'aza the customs of 
the Arabs. 

Although an annual festival takes place at the tomb of the tribal ancestor, 
Abad, in the Wadi Abad not far from Edfu, yet this ceremony is quite eclipsed by 
the celebration of the ‘Id el Kebir at the tomb of Shadli, the reputed inventor of 
coffee, in the Wadi el Sheikh. This is the event of the year to both the Ababda 
and the Bisharin. Shadli is said to have died at this spot on his way te Morocco, 
t performing the pilgrimage. 

The present ruling family of the Ashabab Ababda are descended from Jubran, 
whd flourished at the end of the eighteenth century. Before his time, Bruce 
tions, as chief of the tribe in 1765, Nimr, with a son Thrahim. My authority, 
» & great-great-grandson of Jubran, thought that Nimr was from the Meleikal» 

t he was executed by the government, and Jubran Appointed in his place. 
Buy he was not very sure of this. Jubran had three sons ; Hasan I., who succeeded 
hist, Huseyn and Omar. Of these, Omar was killed by the "Atawna, and his death 
regenged on their sheikh by Huseyn, “He decoyed the sheikh to his house by 

of a girl, murdered him, and drank his blood !” To Hasan I. succeeded his 
Ibrahim, and his grandson Abdalla el Derazi. Abdalla reigned 45 years, and 
died about 40 years ago. His son, Hasan II., I take to be the sheikh described by 
Lady Duff Gordon in her “ Last Letters from Egypt” as living at Luxor in 1864, 
Hasan IT. was followed by Mustafa (a grandson of Hasan 1 by a son Theid) > and 
Mustafa by his son Bishir. Bishir turned the dervishes out of Haimur and Ongat 
in 1888, and later won a notable victory over one of their raiding parties at Meisa. 
In 1896, the Ababda friendlies, mostly Meleikab, reoccupied Berber some days 
before the Anglo-Egyptian army. Bishir was succeeded by his brother Aly, who 
survived till 1915, One of Aly’s twelve sons, Hasan III, is the present sheikh 
(Pl. XXIIT, 2). 








a, Plate XXIII. 
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NOTES ON THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF AUSTRALIAN TRIBES.! 


By A. Rapciirre Buown. 
Part IL 


Tue Wonatson Trree. 
Tus Wéyaibon tribe, named from its negative, wéyat, formerly occupied a portion 
of New South Wales between the Lachlan River and the Darling River. The 
boundaries of the tribe are shown approximately in the Map included in the first 
part of these notes.! [t was adjoined by the Bikan/i, Kurnu, Weilwan, and Wiraduri 
tribes, and the small tribes of the Murray River and Murrumbidgee. 

The tribe had the usual system of division into hordes, each owning and occupying 
its own territory, called its yurumba. The boundaries of each yurumba were well 
known to all in the neighbourhood. At the meetings of the hordes for the purpose 
of initiating the young men, the men of each horde, as they made their entry on 
to the ceremonial ground, used to shout out the names of the more important spots 
of their own territory. Apparently there were no distinctive names for the hordes, 

Within the tribe—which was, like all Australian tribes, a language group and 
little or nothing more—there were names for the inhabitants of different districts. 
Those who lived on the Bogan River were called Wardndi, those around Cobar and 
Mulga Creek were called Kaydérama, and those around Ivanhoe Bilargela. 

The Wépaibon had the dual division with descent in the female line, the two 
divisions being named Kilpunira and Mikanara (or Makwayara). Howitt (p. 108) 
gives the names as Ngiclbumurra and Mukumurra. The difference is probably due 
to local differences of dialect. ‘There is no exception to the rule that a child belongs 
to the same division as the mother. 

The Makanara division is subdivided into two sections with the names Kabi 
(feminine Kibisa) and Miri (feminine Maga), and the Kilpuniira is similarly 
divided into Ipai (feminine Ipaya) and Kiambu (feminine Busa). The section to 
which a child belongs is determined by the section of the mother. The children 
of s Kabiga woman are Miiri and Maga, those of a Maga are Kabi and Kabiga, and 
similarly with the other two sections, In a word, a child belongs to the same 
division (moiety) of the tribe as the mother and to the alternating section. 

Each of the two moieties (Kilpunira and Makipiira) is divided into a number 
of totemie clans, each having a special relation to one species of natural object 
which is its totem, or, as the natives say, its riyga. A child belongs to the clan 


* See Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inat., vol. xlviii, p. 222. 
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of his or her mother. The only clans that are represented in the part of the tribe 
with which I am acquainted are as follows :— 


Kilpuyara. Makayéra. 
turu, brown snake. kuru, bandicoot. 
yuri, emu. sigarbila, echidna. 
tuli, monitor lizard. meri, dingo, 
kani, frilled lizard. bilba, a kind of bandicoot or rat. 
kuragai, opossum. wirbara, duck. 
namba, bony bream. yapo, carpet snake. 
yeydr, mallee hen, 


wirtatur, bower bird. 


These totemic clans, besides being classified as Makinira and Kilpupiira, are 
also classified into two divisions named Yirawin and Muimbuiin. The Mudimbuan 
division includes all the animals having fur, as the bandicoot, kangaroo, dingo, 
opossum, padimelan, The Diirawiin division includes all animals having scales, 
the snakes, the lizards, and fish. The birds are some of them Yiirawiin and some 
Muimbuan, but I could not discover any principle of division, The emu is Yarawiin. 
Not only the totems, but all animals are thus classified, Men and women belong 
to the division of their totem. 

Within these divisions—which, of course, do not correspond in any way with 
‘the moieties Kilpuyiira and Mikinira—the kuru (bandicoot) is the head of the 
Muiimbuiin division, and the {uru (brown snake) is the head of the ljiirawiin, This 
is according to the statement of a man of the bandicoot clan, and it is possible that 
men of other clans might give different statements. 

Each totemic clan, including all the men and women of the clan and all the 
animals of the totem species, is subdivided into what may be called “ blood ” 

isions. There are two of these, with the names Gwaigilir (thin or quick blood) 
and Gwaimiinzan (thick or slow blood). The Gwaigiilir division is sometimes spoken 
of by the name Wingu, which refers to the top of a tree, and Gwaimingan is some- 
times denoted by the names Makulu and Narai, both of which are said to mean 
the butt or lower portion of tree. The native explanation of these terms is that 
some persons have thin or active blood that flows freely when they are cut, while 
others have sluggish or thick blood that does not flow so freely, and that animals 
are similar in this respect to human beings, there being animals in each species 
with thin and others with thick blood. The bark at the butt or lower portion of 
@ tree is thicker than that of the upper portion, and the natives regand the sap of 
the upper portion as flowing freely, and therefore as corresponding to the thin 
active blood of Gwaigillir, while the lower part corresponds to the sluggish blood 
of Gwaimiinzan. Thus while every man and every kangaroo is cither Gwaigalir 
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or Gwaimiingan, but cannot be both, every tree is Gwaigilir above and Gwaiminzan 
below. There is a rule that is to be observed when a number of persons sit down 
in the shade of a tree, that those of Gwaigalir shall sit in the shade of the upper 
portion of the tree, and those of Gwuimingan shall sit in the shade cast by the 
butt. If you come across 4 kangaroo sitting in the shade of the upper portion of 
a tree, it is a proof that that particular animal is Gwaigalir, whereas if it is in the 
shade of the butt it will be Gwoiminzan. 

The children of a Gwaigilir woman of any totem are Gwaigilir, and those of 
a Gwaimingan are Gwaimiingaon. 

The terms of relationship of the Wonaibon tribe are given in the following 
list — 

Kaga or kéqambe.—Useed by a younger man in speaking of or to an elder, being 
applied in the form Adge to an elder brother and to a father’s brother's son and a 
mother’s sister's eon if older than the speaker, and in the form kdgambe to a father’s 
father, father’s father’s brother, mother’s mother’s brother, ete. 

Kélumai (sometimes pronounced filmat)—The reciprocal of dige and higamba, 
and therefore always applied by an older man to a younger, as to his younger 
brother, father’s brother's son, mother’s sister’s son, son’s son, brother's son's son, 
sister's daughter's son, ete. 

Kétsi—* Elder sister." Applied by a man to women older than himself, 
including his own sisters, father’s brother's daughters, mother's sister's daughters, ete. 
The reciprocal is kalumai. 

Mimi—Appled by a man to his mother’s mother and her sistera. 

Péiri or piriga—" Younger sister.” Applied only to women younger than the 
speaker, including his sisters, father’s brother's daughters, mother's sister's daughters, 

Keani—A term used reciprocally between mother’s brother and sister’s son. 
The younger of the two calls the elder kanimbe and is called Eoniya by the elder. 

Kuni—tThe term applied by a man to his own mother and her sisters, There 
are two derivative forms—kunimba, applied to women older than the speaker, 
and kuniya or dwiiyara, applied to those younger. 

Waru or warud:—aA woman calls her own son wirudi, Hf a woman is kwnimba 
to a man he is warudi to her, and similarly a man is wéru to his kuniyara, 

Kapainta—Applied by a man to his sister’s daughter, The reciprocal is kant 
or kanimba. 

Julunal—A term sometimes used by a man te denote his sister's con and 
daughter. It is possibly nota true Winaibon word. 

Baba.—Applied by a man to his own father, his father’s brothers, his father’s 
father’s brother's sons, the husbands of his mother’s sisters and others, 

Bébuna.—Applied to a man younger than the speaker who stands to him in 

the same relation as a bala: for example, a father’s father’s brother's son. 
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Barian.—The reciprocal of baba and hébuna, applied by a man to his own son, 
his brother's son, wife's sister's son, etc. 

Béridnga.—The feminine of brian, applied by a man to his own daughter, 
his brother's daughter, ete. 

Kami or kamian—Applied by a man to his own father’s sister and to the sister 
of any baba or babuna. If the woman is older than the speaker the form kamianba 
is used ; if she is younger he may call her kamianpa. 

Wanddéian.—Applied by a man to his wife's mother and to the mother of any 
woman he may marry. A man’s mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter is ‘his 
wanddian, 

Bandéian.—Applied to the brother of a wanddian, i.e, to'a wife's mother's 
brother, or to a mother’s mother’s brother’s son. 

{idan (sometimes pronounced yupdn).—Applied by a man to the sons and 
daughters of his wandéian, 1.¢., to his wife, wife's sister, brother's wife, and in general 
any woman he might marry, and to the brothers of all these. 

Juiinyir’.—Used by a woman to her brother's wife. 

Awman.—Applied to a father’s sister's son and mother's brother's son. In 
speaking of a younger man the form kumanya is used. 

Mama, mamayara.—Father's sister's daughter and mother’s brother's daughter, 
or the daughter of any kans or of any kimi. Mama is ised of an older or senior 
relative, and mameyera for one younger or junior. 

Adrniga, ydnuyai, sild, satayara.—tn the use of these terms there seema to be 
some confusion due to the mixture of languages in recent times. It is imposible 
to speak with assurance on such a matter, but I believe the truth to be that the 
terms sala and gaifayara were formerly used on the Bogan River in that part of 
the tribe which adjoins the Weilwan, while kériga and yanuyai were used with 
exactly similar meanings in that part of the tribe known as Kayarama, to which 
my two chief informants belonged. A man calls his mother's father, or his father’s 
mother’s brother sa:’a or kariga, and the husband of any minv ( mother’s mother ”) 

is also sada or kériga. The reciprocal of sida is safayara, and that of kériga is 
yanuyei, and these terms are consequently applied Lf # man to his dayghter’s 
children, ete, 

The above list contains all the terms commonly used by men to denote their 
varions relatives, As I found no woman who could serve as an informant, I did not 
record the terms used by women. 

The relationship system of the Wonaibon is an ‘example of what I have called 
in those notes Type II. In essential features it is similar to the systems of the 
Aranda and Dieri tribes which we may take as typical of Type I. 

In normal systems of Type Tl the rule of marriage is that a man may only 
marry & woman who stands to him in a relation equivalent to that of mother’s 
mother's brother's daughter's daughter. This is the rule of the Woraibon tribe, 
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as may be seen from the list of terms. A man’s mother’s mother’s brother's daughter 
is his wanddian, and it is the daughter of his wandéian that is his proper wife. The 
natives state the rule in a somewhat different way by saying that if two women 
are mama to one another then the son of one may marry the daughter of the other. 
The following diagram illustrates this statement :— 
A <——\-brother and sister | 
D 
xX <——__—_— yuan—————_> Y 


at A and B are sister and brother to one another, and their daughters C and D are 

therefore mama to one another. The children of C and D are therefore yuan and 

may intermarry. If X is male then D is his wanddian. It ia obvious from the 

ier, diagram that a man marries his second cousin, either his mother's mother’s brother's 

: daughter's daughter, or his mother's father’s sister's daughter's daughter. This is 
F the ordinary marriage rule of all normal systems of Type IL. 

Compared with other normal systems of Type II, there are a few interesting 

; features, The first is the absence of the usual term for father's father and son's son, 

these relatives being classified in the Wonaibon with elder and younger brothers. 

Owing to the confusion that there was between the terms sada, sadayara, kériga, 

yanuyai, | was unable to work out the system in full, and I am tunable to state 

definitely whether or not the system possesses the feature that exists in so many 

examples of Type Il by which the same term is applied to a mother’s mother’s 

brother and to a mother’s mother’s brother's son’s son. 

It now remains to show what is the relation of the system of relationship to 
: the sections and clans. It is too late now to study the local organization of these 
tribes, as it was destroyed many years ago by the coming of the white man, and 
it is therefore impossible to find out for certain whether the horde was or was not 
a clan, t.e., whether it consisted in all instances of persons related to one another 
in one direct line, or whether it might include persons of more than one line of 
descent. What hints I could gather pointed to its having been a clan, i.¢,, containing 
only men who were kigamba, béba, kiga, kdlumai, or bérian to one another. It is, 
of course, obvious that with descent of the totem in the female line each horde 
contained members of several different totemic clans. 

It will simplify the exposition of a complicated matter to take a particular 
individual and consider his relations to other members of the tribe, and it is most 
suitable to select for this purpose my chief informant. He belonged to the bandicoot 
clan, and therefore to the Makinira moiety, and was of the Kabi section and the 
Gwaigilir blood. His mother was therefore Mikiiniira, Masa, bandicoot, Gwaigilir. 
His father was Kilpunira, Kambu, emu, Gwaigiilir. 
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Onur selected individual being Kabi, bandicoot, he called any Kabi (male) 
bandicoot older than himself kégamba (“elder brother”), and any Kabi bandicoot 
younger than himself he calls kélumai (“younger brother”), Any Kibiga (female) 
bandicoot older than himself he calls either mimi (“ mother’s mother") or katsi 
(“elder sister”), and any Kabiga bandicoot younger than himself is his puri or 

piriga (“younger sister”), The question whether a particular woman is his 
mims or his katsi can only be settled by examination of the actual individual, 
t¢., genealogical, relation between them. His own mother’s mother and her sisters 
are his mimi. The daughters of his own mother’s sisters are his katsi. 

My informant told me that he would apply these terms haga, kalumai, mimi, 
kati, and port to all Kabi and Kibisa, no matter to what totem clan they might 
belong ; but, as the point is one of the greatest importance, this bare statement 
is not to be accepted without some supporting evidence, and unfortunately I was 
not able in the time at my disposal and with the informants available to obtain 
such evidence, so that this very important matter must be left undecided. 

My informant’s mother’s section is Miri-Masa. Any Mari bandicoot older than 
himself is his Adént or kénimba (“ mother’s brother’), and any Miri bandicoot 
younger than himself is his kaniya (*‘ sister's son”). Any Maga bandicoot older than 
himself is his kuné (* mother”), and any Masa bandicoot younger than himself is his 
kuniya or kunwyara (“ mother's younger sister '’) or his kapainda (“sister's daughter”). 

My informant’s father was Kimbu, emu, Gwaigiilir. My informant called 
him bdba (“father”) and applied the same term to all Kambu, emu, 
Gwaigiilir older than himself, while those younger than himself he called bébuna, 
These men al! called him Sérian (“son”), He calls all Busa, emu, Gwaigiilir older 
than himself kimian or kamianba (“ father’s sister”), while those younger than 
himself are his kamianya. Tn general he applied the same terms (baba and kémian) 
to many Kaimbu and Buia, emu, Gwaimiinzan ; but in this blood division of the 
emu clan there were some women who were not his kdmian but his wanddian 
(* wife’s mother ”), and whose brothers would therefore be not béba but banddéian 
to him. Those emu men and women who lived in his own part of the country were 
all closely related to him, whether they were of the Gwaigilir or the Gwaiminzan 
blood, and it would only be an emu woman from a distant part who could be his 
wanddian, and she must be Gwaimiinzan and not Gwaigilir. Every Busa emu 
Gwaigilir, no matter from how distant a country she might come, would be his 
kémian. 

Turning now to Ipai and [pasa emu, my informant calls all [pai emu of the 
Gwaigilir blood human or kumanya, or else kériga or yanuyai (or the apparent 
equivalents sada and sadayara). So far as I could determine, hiriga (or saita) is 
the proper term for his father's mother's brother, and kuman for his father’s sister's 
son. There is, however, a vagueness in the application of these terms, my 
informants applying all three terms kériga, human, and sada to the same relative. 
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This vagueness may, of course, be due simply to 4 failure on my part fully to 

understand the system, but I think it was more than this. There remain two 
possibilities, either that my informants were themselves a little muddled, possibly 
by the fact that they were using terms from different tribes or different languages, 
or else that this vagueness in the application of these terms was a feature of the 
system in its original form. 

4 My informant calls all [paga emu Gwaigilir mama or mamayara according as 
they are older or younger than himself. Thus his own father’s mother and his 
father’s sister's daughters older than himself are his mama. 

In the other blood division (Gwaimanzan) of the emu clan most of the Ipai 
men are kdriga, kuman, or yanuyai to my informant; but there might be some men 
in this blood division whom he would call yuan or guandu, being the sons of his 
wandéian. The sisters of these men would also be his yuan. and he might marry 


“1 
them. : 

| Thus with regard to his father’s clan (emu) my informant might not marry 

: any Buea, either Gwaigilir or Gwaimaingan; but, if the individual relationship 
allowed it, he might marry an Ipaga emu Gwaiminzan without breach of the tribal 
law. He might not marry an Ipaga emu Gwaigilir, ic., 2 woman of the same 
blood division of the clan as his father, although she is of the section into which 
he may marry. 

My informant’s relation to the padimelan clan seems to have been exactly 
similar to his relation to the emu clan, though I did not trace ont the individual 
relationships by which this had come about. He calls— 

Kambu padimelan Gwaigilir. baba or babuna. 
“- a Gwaimiinzan baba or bibuna or barian or bandéian. 
Buga “ Gwaigalir, kamian. 





















4 = Gwaimingan, kénvan or wandéian. 
Tpai ‘ Gwaigilir, kériga, kuman or yanuyai. 
- ‘ Gwaiminzan, kériga, kuman, panuyai or yuan. 
Tpaga »  Gwaigiilir, mama. 
Gwaimiingan, mama or yuan. 
Thus, if he sought a wife from the padimelan clan it could only be one of the Ipaga 
section and Gwaimiinzan blood. 


With regard to the namba (bony bream) clan, I believe that the position of my 
informant was the same as that in which he stood to the emu and padimelan clans, 
but I could not determine this with certainty. What is quite certain is that he 
could only marry an Ipaga of this clan and not a Busa. The doubt is whether he 
might only marry Ipaga namba Gwaimiinzan, or whether he might also marry 
Tpasa namba Gwaigilir. 
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With regard to the opossum, mallee hen, brown snake, and monitor lizard 
clans the position of my informant was quite different. In all these clans he could 
only marry Busa and might not marry Ipaga, In them the Kambu men are his 
kériga, kuman, yanuyai, or juan, and the Busa women are his mama or yen, 
while the Ipai men are his bébe, barian, or banddian, and the Ipasa women are his 
kamian and wanddian. The position of the sections in these clans is therefore 
exactly the reverse of that of the sections in the emu, padimelan and bream 
clans. 

Tt must not be supposed, however, that he may marry any Busa of these 
clans. He may only marry his jan, the daughter of his wanddian, and may not 
marry his mama or mamayjara, the daughter of his kamian. It is through genealogical 
relationships that it is determined which women are his kémian and which his 
wanddin. Exactly what part is played by the blood divisions in tracing out these 
relationships 1 was unable to determine in detail, 

My informant, then, a Kibi bandicoot, might marry an Ipasa of the emu, 
bream or padimelan clans, ora Buga of the brown snake, monitor lizard, opossum, 
mallee hen, and frilled lizard clans, I was not able to determine the proper marriages 
for other clans. Howitt (p. 214) gives an account of the marriage rules of the 
Wonaibon tribe, communicated to him by A. L. P. Cameron. From the 
information there given, I have compiled the table below, which shows the rules 
for intermarriage between pairs of clans :— 





Tpai intermartics with Kabi. 





Tpai intermarries with Miri. 





Kamba * Minri, Kamba 4 Kabi. 
‘OP OSStTH kangaroo buncdicogt 
crpaOenn black dock 
k duck wild duck 
emi wild dnolk . 
handicoot err kangen 
mallee hen L wild duck mallee: hen bandidoot 
7 


Tt will be seen that the proper marriages of bandicoot with emu, mallee hen 
and opossum, as stated by my informant, are the same as those given in the 
table, | 

It is unfortunately now too late to obtain satisfactory information about the 
totemic ritual of this tribe. At the Burbdy, or initiation ceremonies, dances: were 
formerly performed, each having some connection with some species of animal. 
I was told that when the animal was a totem the dance might only be performed 
by the men of the totemic clan. 
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There was no prohibition in this tribe against killmg or eating the totemic 
animal. A man might eat his own totem just as freely as any other 
animal, 

The Wonaibon had what have been called sex-totemsa. They believed in a 
special connection of some kind hetween the men of the tribe and the bat (palarbal 
or pafeibala) and similarly between the women and the night owl (zal). The men 
would be very angry if the women killed a bat, and the women would be similarly 
offended if a man killed an owl. 

Besides the clan totems and the sex-totems there are in this tribe, as in others 
of the same region, what I shall call personal totems. Bot while every individual 
belongs to a clan and therefore has a clan totem, only a certain number of men 
and women have personal totems. The personal totem is called yerwae and is 
some species of animal. A man or woman will in no circumstances kill or eat his 
or her yerwae, The possession of a personal totem enables the possessor to perform 
magic, and every medicine man (wirigan) therefore has one or more personal totems. 
I was not able to obtain information as to the way in which the personal totem is 
acquired, a8 this isa secret matter known only to the medicine men. The more 
personal totems a wirigan has the more powerful is he in magic both good and 
evil, 


Nore on tHe ]iAMnan Tribe on Sus-Tarue. 


Tf the map published with the first part of these notes is compared with the 
map of the tribes of New South Wales published by Dr. John Fraser in his 
Aborigines of New Sowh Wales, 1892, it will be noticed that the Wénpaibon tribe 
if not shown on the latter, their territory being shown by Fraser aa divided between 
the tribes he names Wira-thari, Ba-kan-ji and Gai-amba. The two first-named 
tribes are those I call Wiraduri and Balcinti, The third name, Diambar, is the 
subject of this note. 

Fraser's map marks aa belonging to the “ Gaiamba” tribe a small part of the 
Wonatbon territory and the whole of the country of the Weilwan tribe. On p, 36 
of the work quoted Fraser mentions the “ Ngaiamba” tribe, speaking of “ the 
Ngaiamba blacks . . . . who speak the Wailwan dialect.” It is therefore 
clear Fraser uses the mame Gaiamba or Ngaiamba to denote the tribe that I call 
Weilwan, this being, | believe, the true tribal nome formed from the negative - 
weil or wel, 

My own enquiries seemed to show that the name Diambar (as my informants 
pronounced it) is the name of a part of the Weilwan tribe living on the Bogan 
River and adjoining the Wéyaibon. I was told that the negative in Iiambar 
i wel, This information was given not only by one of my Waonaibon 
informants, but also by a Murawari and by a young man who called himself 
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Mr. R. H. Mathews, in his Ezhnologioal Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of New 
South Wales and Victoria, writes of « tribe which he calls Ngeumba, and states that 
it formerly occupied the country from Brewarrina on the Darling River southerly 
up the Bogan almost to Nyngan. He distinguishes it from the Wailwan tribe and 
also from the “Wongaibon” tribe. On turning to the vocabulary given by 
Mr. Mathews, we find that the word for “no” in this supposed tribe is 
“wongai” (toyai) which would make the Yiambar a division of the Wénaibon 
tribe 


From the statements of my informants I feel sure that Fraser was right, and 
that the Yiambar are really a local division of the Weilwan. At any rate, the evidence 
is all against the existence of a separate Niambar tribe. 

Mr. Mathews gives an account of the social organization of the Yiambar about 
which it is necessary to make a few remarks. He states that the community is 
divided into two “ primary phratries” called “ Ngurrawun” and “ Mumbun,” 
with their feminine equivalents “Ngurrawunga” and “Mumbunga.” “The 
Ngurrawun phratry is again divided into two sections called Ipai and Kumbo, 
and the Mumbun phratry into two, called Kubbi and Murri.” These names are 
those I have spelt Yirawiin and Muiimbuiin; but Mr. Mathews gives them as 
the names of the two moieties, which, in the Wéyaibon tribe, are named Kilpupiira 
and Mikiinira. It ix possible, perhaps, that the Weilwan have the same 
names for moieties that the W6naibon have for divisions of a quite different 
character, but I think it is quite improbable. And as the information given 
by Mr. Mathews cannot with any certainty be ascribed either to the Weilwan 
or to the Wépaibon, it is impossible to make any use of it. It is possible 
that Mr. Mathews met with the names Dirawin and Muiimbuin, and drew 
the conclusion that they were the names of phratries as he calls them, ic., of 
This is, perhaps, a suitable place to point out that it was to Mr, Mathews that 
we owed our first knowledge of the blood divisions, which he described in the account 
of the Ngeumba tribe referred to above. It is to be regretted that he did not make 
4 more thorough study of the subject by means of genealogies, and so provide us 
with the means of judging the part that these divisions play in the system of 
organization of the tribes in which they occur. 


Tue Murawant Tare. 


The Marawari tribe formerly occupied a stretch of country to the north-west 
of the Culgoa River. - 

The tribe had the same form of local organization as the Wénaibon tribe, being 
divided into hordes with descent in the male line, each horde owning and oeeupying 
a’ run” or territory known as the mayi of the horde. 
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There were names for the inhabitants of different districts. Those living in 
the back country away from the Culgoa River were called Kankargari, while those 
on the Culgoa itself were the Yandugari. These local divisions of the tribe 
(sub-tribes) probably spoke different dialects of the Murawari language. 

The tribe was divided into four sections with the names Ipai (feminine Ipasa), 
Kibi (feminine Kabisa), Miri or Mariyi (feminine Masa), and Kimbo (feminine 
Busa), The section of a child is determined by that of its mother in accordance 
with the following table :— 


The children of Ipasa are Kimbo and Busa. 
° Kiabisa ,, Miri and Masa, 
® Masa _ ,, Kabi and Kabisa. 
% Busa _,, Tpai and Ipasa. 


Although the names of the sections are the same as those of the Winaibon, 
yet the sections of the same name are not regarded as equivalent when it is a 
question of marriage or relationship between members of the two tribes. For 
instance, a Kiimbu man of the Wéyaibon tribe is regarded as Kiibi in the Murawari 
tribe, and inversely a Wonaibon Kabi is regarded as being Kimbo in Murawari. 
The equivalent classes are thus :— 


Wéyaibon. Murawari, 
Tpai = equivalent to Miiri. 
Kaibi n Kimbo, 
Miri 3 Ipai. 
Kimbu re Kiibi. 


Mr. R. H. Mathews states that the Murawari had names for a dual division 
of the tribe, the “ Girana” division comprising the two sections Kibi and Miri, 
and the “ Merugali" division comprising Kimbo and Ipai. In the course of my 
enquiries I did not come across these names, and at the time I did not remember 
that Mr. Mathews had recorded them, Se Senne SNS elven ane 
statement, 

Each of the two moieties of the tribe Mini Kabi and [pai-Kiimbo (or Girana 
and Merugali, if Mr. Mathews’ information is correct)—is divided into a number of 
totemic clans with descent in the female line. The totem of my chief informant 
(an Ipai) was hula (kangaroo), and that of another of my informants (a Miri) was 
kogai (opossum). Other Murawari clans were dagoain (padimelan) and hard 
(eaglehawk). A man’s totem is called his wi, i-c., his “ meat,” 
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Within each totemic clan there is a division according to blood. Some of the 
members of each clan are Gilya-goain, while the others are Bindi-goain. The 
former term means light or thin blood, and corresponds to the Gwaigilir of the 
Wonaibon and other tribes ; the second means thick or dark blood, and corresponds 
to Gwaimiinzan. A child belongs to the same blood division ss his mother. 
Mr. R. H. Mathews has described the blood divisions of the Murawari tribe, but he 
gives the names as * Magulu " (sluggish blood) and “ Bumbira,” (swift blood). These 
names belong properly, I believe, to the Baderi tribe. 

There is the same association between the Gilya-goain and the shade of the 
top of the tree, and between Bindi-goain and the shade of the butt that has already 
been noticed in connection with the blood divisions of the Wonaibon. 

The totemic animals, and, perhaps, all animals, are classified into two divisions 
named Giga and Miindain, corresponding to the Ljirawiin and Muiimbniin of the 
Wéyaibon. All animals having hair or wool are Mindain, such as the kangaroo, 
opossum, etc., while snakes, lizards, and fishes are Giga. Some of the birds are 
Mindain, as the crow and the galah, while others—for example, the eaghehawk ° 
and the black cockatoo—are Giga. The bat is Mandiiin; the common fly is Giga. 

The system of relationship of the Murawari is somewhat similar to that of the 
Wonaibon. We may begin by considering the relatives of a man’s own section, 
taking for the purpose a man of the Ipai section, The men of his own section who 
are older than himself are all bowen or bowen-bowen to him, and he is mudn to them. 
The term bowen is applied in the first instance to an elder brother and to such 
relatives as a father’s brother's son or a mother’s sister's son if older than the speaker. 
The doubled form is applied in the first instance to a father’s father and to his 
brothers, and is used in addressing 4 man considerably older than the speaker. 
The term mudn is applied to a younger brother, to a father’s brother's son, and to 
& 80n’s son or brother's son’s son. 

An [pai calls all Ipaga either baba or kwiara, according as they are older or 
younger than himself. For a grandparent the form babada (reciprocal mudndiga) 
is used instead of the simple baba (reciprocal muan). This is the general rule, but 
I believe that a special term murama is also applied to a mother’s mother and her 
sisters, The term baba is applied to an older sister and to the relatives usually 
classified with older sister in Australian systems, The term kwiara is applied to 

Our Ipai calls all Kimbo his ha;:i, thus applying this term to his mother’s brothers, 
his wife's father, his sister's sons and his daughter's husband. If the man is markedly 
older than the speaker the doubled form han-kaw is used, and a man con- 
siderably younger than the speaker is called kapjyara, Ipai calls Busa, who 
are the sisters of his ka,i, cither kuia or kuzama. The term kaia is applied in 
the first instance to mother and mother’s sister, and the term kuzama to sister's 
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The above description gives all the terms that are commonly used by a man in 
addressing or referring to the relatives of his own moiety of the tribe. It may be 
useful to repewt the terms in the form of « list :— 


hoven-bowen, father’s father. havi or kazt-kavi, mother's brother. 


bowen, elder brother. kaxt or khaxiyara, atster’s son. 
mudn, younger brother, kaia, mother. 
haha, elder sister. kuzamea, sister's danghter. 


kwiara, younger sister, 


Turning now to the relatives in the father's moiety, the system is more complicated 
and more difficult to describe, Tt will be convenient to take each of the native terms 
in turn and explain its application. 

Jamain-yamain.—tThis term is applied to a mother's father and his brothers, 
the reciprocal being yamain-nera, which is applied by a man to his daughter's son 

* and brother’s danghter’s son. 

Pazay —Applied by a man to his:‘own father and his father’s brothers, 

AKuzera.—Reciprocal of pazay, applied by a man to his sons and his brother's 
Bons. 

Mugi or mugi-mugi.Applied by a man to his father’s sister. The doubled 
form is used of a woman considerably older than the speaker, 

Kundi-kundi—A man applies this term to some of the women who are baba 
or kunare to his father, but not to his own father’s sister. His Iundi-bundi are his 
mothers-in-law, the women whose daughters he might marry. 

Karuwalain.—Reciprocal of Aundi-kundi, and therefore applied by a woman 
to her daughter's husband or to any man whom her daughter might marry, A mon 
applies the term keruwalain to the brother of his Kundi-bundi, i... to his wife's 
mother’s brother. 

Kiriy —A man applies this term to the sons of his kundi-kendi, and therefore 
to his wife’s brother and to his sister's husband, 

Nuba.—This is the term by which a man denotes the daughter of his kundi-kwndi, 
ie, a worn whom he might marry, 

ammin.—A man applies this term to the sons of his “ father’s sister "’ (his nou). 
Toa man considerably younger than himeelf he will use the form yamain-nera, 

Natu or nabu-nabu.—This term is applied to the daughters of a mwgi (“father's 
sister"). A mon may not marry his nabw, 

From the above account it appears that the Murawari system is of Type II, 
but is not as fully developed as the more typical systems such as the Aranda. In 
particular a remarkable feature is the apparent absence of any term for wife's father 
as distinguished from mother’s brother. Tt is very difficult to be quite certain that 
there is no such term, but I did not find one in spite of enquiries, 
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Ina man’s own moiety it would seem that he only recognizes one line of descent, 
the father's father not being distinguished from the mother’s mother’s brother. 
This line of descent is shown in the following table :-— 


Se -a 
Babada (or Murama) Bowsn-Bowrx 
(Mother's mother) (Mother's mother’s brother) 
| 
K i 
(Mother) Wea teases 
Baha or Kwiara Bowen or Mvan 
(Sister) (Brother) 
Kuzama Kazinara 
(Sister's er (Sister's son) 
i “Tid Gag ae 
Kwiara Mvan 


In the moiety to which his father belongs « man recognizes two lines of descent, 
to one of which his father belongs, while it is from the other alone that he may 
take a wife. This is illustrated in the following table :— 


ee ae 
Mugi Pagan Kundi-kundi KarvwaLain 
(Father's sister) (Father) (Wife's mother) (Wife's mother’s brother) 
ak WaMarn Nuba Kren 
. Kunds-kundi = cisibcas as Kobins 
"ale (Son) 
Jamain-jera N-NERA 
Hl (Daughter's daughter) (Daughter's son) 
a 


“0 I believe that the above table faithfully represents the Murawari system, but 
‘i __ it was impossible for me, with the few informants at my disposal, to make absolutely 
Certain of all the details. In particular, Tam not sure what term would be used 
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for the father’s mother, and if the same term would also be applied to the wife's 
mother’s mother. It seemed that one term, yamain-yamain, was used for both 
these relatives, but I was not able to satisfy myself on the point. 

The important distinction is between the father’s sisters, whose daughters are 
not marringeable, and those women who ate a man’s kundi-kundi and whose 
daughters he may marry. The question as to whether a particular woman is mugi 
or kundi-kundi to a particular man is settled by considering the actual medividual 
relationship. In such matters the totem clan of the two individuals has also to 
be taken into account, and also the blood division of each. 

As may be seen from the table, the children of a man’s muygi are his nadu ond 
yamain (father’s sister's son and danghter), while the children of his Aundi-kwndi 
are his nuba and dirty, A man marries one of the women he calls nude, 

The children of a nuba are kuzara, this being the term a man applies to his 
own and his brother's children. The children of his nabu ore, I believe, his 


] kundi-kundt and karwwalain, This is a most important feature, and would seem 
; : to imply that a man may marry his own father’s sister’s daughter's daughter's 
daughter. When we consider this feature of the system we see that although at 
first sight it looks as if there were two lines of descent in the father's moiety, yet 
- there is really only one line of descent divided into twice the number of generations 
“ that we should expect to find. The table must then be rearranged as follows — 
(*) AMAIN-NAMATN 
(Father's mother's brother) 
i ns |» > = 
Mugi Pagan 
(Father's sister) (Father) 
(Father's — daughter) (Father's sister's son) 
Kundi-kundi Kanuwanars 
(Wife's rail (Wife's mother's brother) 
| ry 
Nuba Kier 
(Brother's wife) (Wife's brother) 
hs 
Kuzara Kugara 
if ber) (Son) 
Se Ee Gite 
(Danghter’s daughter) (Daughter's =o 
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ft is possible that the mother’s mother's brother's wife is called nabu or nabu-nabu, 
but of this I could not be sure! 

The regulation of marriage in the Murawari tribe is by relationship, and by 
that alone, as Tt is im all other Australian tribes about which we have full information, 
Aman may marry any woman who is his nuba, and may not marry any other. Thus 
an Ipai cannot marry any [pasa or Buca, for these two sections do not include any 
women who are nuwhe to him. He is not, however, confined to one of the other 
two sections, but may marry into either of them. Some of the women who are 
nuba to him are Maga, but others are Kabiea. It is quite likely there is here a system 
similar to that of the Winaibon tribe, by which man marries differently into 
different totem clans, but unfortunately I could not determine this. Further, | was 
not able to discover exactly the part played by the blood divisions in the system 
of relationship and the regulation of marriage, 

It is now too late to obtain any extensive information about the former totemic 
beliefs and practices of this tribe. A man or woman may freely eat of the totemic 
animal, and indeed a man calls his totem his wilt, this word being apparently the 
common word in this language for “meat” or flesh food. 

The only totemic ritual about which I could obtain any information at all was 
that constituted by certain ceremonies, each connected with one of the totemiec 
species, which were formerly performed at the meetings for the mitiation of young 
men. At such meetings there were performed sacred dances or corroborrees (not 
to be seen by women or the uninitiated) connected with animals such as the kangaroo, 
the opossum, the eaglehawk, ete, I was told that when the animal with which the 
dance wes connected was a totem of one of the clans only the men of that particular 
clan would take part in it, Lf any man who did not belong to the opossum clan, 
for instance, should try to dance the opossum dance the men of that totem would 
be very angry with him, and there would probably be a fight. Such sacred animal 
dances were called, I believe, foyha. It is now impossible to obtain information 
about their peculiar features or about their meaning. 


* This peculiar feature of many systems of Type I is of the greatest importance for a proper 
understanding of the type, ani] unfortunately haa been inadequately studied. It makes the 
“system very difficult to determine exactly without the aid of very extensive genealogies, which 
are not easily obtained from tribes that have been for some time under white influence. [ feel 
fairly certain in my own mind that the came feature exists in the Wiénaibon system, and that 
-Tshould have been able to demonstrate it if I could have made out the exact uses of the terms 
4ada, kariga, and human in thot tribe, But as T was not ablo to demonstrate it to my own 
‘satisfaction, I omitted any reference to it from my account. Ina work on the Australian tribes 
that lam now preparing I shall deal fally with this and other peculiarities of Type I. Meanwhile 
‘itis to be hoped that any ethnologist working in the field in Australia will pay particular attention 
‘to this point, which seems to be sometimes overlooked, For comparison with another system 
showing the same feature, on the other side of the continent, the reader may refer to that of the 
Mordutuner tribe described in this Journal, vol. xiii, p. Isl. 
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In connection with the initiation ceremonies, and probably connected with 
these dances, there were songs of a sacred character (not to be heard by women) 
relating to different species of animals. A man might know and sing the song of 
an animal that was not his totem, but he was expected to know the song of his 
own totem. 

A sacred song of the kangaroo (formerly sung at the meetings for initiation) 
was as follows :— 

Kanimba kula buzun-buzun, 
Baiamai gudi. 


This brief refrain was repeated over and over again an indefinite number of 
times. The meaning of the song can only be discovered by reference to the myth 
with which it is connected. The legend to which this particular song refers is one 
that relates how, at a spot on the Narran River, Baiamaj divided the black fellows 
into groups, giving each group a totem and sending them off in different directions. 
1 was unfortunately unable to hear the detailed story. 

Besides the sacred songs mentioned above, there were songs of a non-sacred 
character (or which might, at any rate, be heard by women), also connected with 
animals of different species. Of these songs a man would always know the song 
of his own totem animal, but he might know and sing the songs of other animals 
as well. <A “clever” man (ic. a man powerful in magic) could sing the song of a 
particular animal in such a way that he could draw all the animals of that species 
away from the neighbouring countries into his own country, Such a clever man 
might sing the kangaroo, and the kangaroos would-come from all directions into his 
hunting ground. 

As an example of this kind of song, I give below the opossum song sung to me 
by a man of the opossum totem. In order that the song may be understood it is 
necessary to give first of all the legend to which it refers. 

There is a spot in the country of the Baderi tribe, known by the name of 
Bul’ pai, which is famous in legend as being the place where, in the early days of 
the world, many of the ancestors were turned into animals, giving rise to those 
species which still exist. At Bul’pain certain stones are pointed out which were once 
men and women, for while some of the ancestors became animals others were turned 
into stone. 

The first source of all the trouble was Kiwi (native cat). Kiwi lived in the 
camp of his uncle (mother’s brother) Bindelain (bat). One day Bintelain was out 
searching for wild honey with his nephew, when Kiwi made an excuse and returned 
to the camp where the two wives of Bindelain were awniting the return of their 
husbund, and there he lay with the two women. Now Bin‘elain was a man skilled 
in magic, and he knew that his nephew was doing wrong. So he returned towards 
his camp to take vengeance on Kiwi and on his unfaithful wives. Near the camp 
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he found a bee’s nest, and he cut three holes in the tree in which it was contained, 
and then he called to his wives and to Kiwi to come and take the honey. When 
they came he pointed out to them the holes he had cut, and all three of them drew 


‘near and put each an arm into one of the holes. Then by the power of his magic 


Bintelain caused the holes to become smaller, imprisoning by their arms the three 
guilty ones. His two wives he killed. but Kiwi succeeded in freeing himself and 
fled. 

When he had killed his two wives, Binctelain cut off small pieces of their skin 
and tied them in his heard. Now the sisters of the dead women came to visit their 
sisters, and they came to the camp and could not find their sisters; but they saw 
the pieces of skin hanging in the beard of their brother-in-law and recognized them. 
In haste they returned to their mother, telling her of what they had seen and of 
how her daughters were certainly dead, slain by their husband, who now carried 


in his beard the dreadful trophies of his vengeance. When the brothers of the two 


dead women heard of what had befallen their sisters they vowed vengeance and 
declared that Bindelain must be killed. 

Now about this time there was a great meeting at Bulpaii at which all the 
ancestors came together, and there was singing and dancing for many days and 
nights. Bintelain was there, of course, and his brothers-in-law sought for an 
opportunity to slay him and so avenge the murder of their sisters. But Bintelain, 


being powerful in the exercise of magic, knew their thoughts, and was wary, 


keeping his spears and shield ever with him, even when he sat to witness a 
‘ c 
Then those who sought the death of Bindvlain took counsel together, and they 


agreed that if they could make Bindelain laugh he might forget his watchfulness 
and they, being ready for the moment when it came, might kill him. One after 
‘Snother the ancestors danced before Bindlelain, grotesquely painted, striving with 
‘very absurdity of posture and movement to make him lose himself in laughter ; 


but not one might succeed. Then came Dirdn (black cockatoo with red tail), who 
bedaubed his rump with red paint, and postured and danced before Bintelain, 
and when he turned his ramp to him, all daubed with red as it was, and moved 


it up and down and from side to side, then Binelain no longer could keep from 
laughing. He Isughed long, and in his laughter he forgot his danger and his 
‘Weapons, and he rolled from side to side. The men who had waited for their 
‘Opportunity were waiting still, and when they saw him thus at their mercy they 


seized him and threw him on the fire. 
It would seem that Bindelain, burnt in the fire, became a bat, and that there 


followed a great fight in which many of the ancestors were turned to stone while 


others became animals of different kinds, the ancestors of the animals of those 
Species at the present day. In the course of the fight many of the ancestors were 
- burnt with the fire, and the animals of to-day still show the marks of those burns. 
262 
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There was probably much more of the legend originally, but the above will 
suffice to explain in some degree the song of the opossum. The opossum and his 
wife are supposed to be walking away from Bul’ pai after the events related above, 
returning to their own country. They have been bornt in the fire and are sore, 
The song consists of a number of short phrases, which are repeated an indefinite 
number of times. It begins thus :— 


Dina kanti galina Butpaii yala, 
Foot burnt we two Bulpain at. 
Dina mahor galina. 

Foot better we two. 

Wala-la dina mabor. 

Walking foot better. 

Wa fa-tlt daron-daran. 

Walking the hollow tree. 


The song continues with the constant repetition of these phrases, often returning 
to the beginning, and with new phrases introduced at each fresh repetition. Some 
of these phrases are :— 

Mey kili yt, catching lice. 

Jumiranta, we must stop and rest. 

Gambandara wa fa-ila, tired (or sore) in the leg walking. 
Kunta mura wo (a-ila, walking along at night. 

Babarayu, the flower of the Gidyea (the food of the opossum). 


Each of these phrases constitutes, as it were, a verse or line of the song, which, in 
this way, by the constant repetition of old phrases and the steady introduction of 
new, can be continued as long as the singer likes. 

In addition to the clan totemism, this tribe, like others of the same region of 
Australia, has a system of personal totems. The personal totem is called in Murawari 
yerbain. Only men and women who are skilled in magic have personal totems, 
and their magical skill depends on the possession of the totem. One of my 
informants had as his yerbain the porcupine (kagara), lizard (bana), and carpet 
snake (kamul). A medicine man is believed to keep within his body an animal 
of the species that is his personal totem, and to be able to produce it at will and 
send it to work magic (either good or evil) upon others. The fat paunch of one 
sorcerer was mentioned to me as evidence of the possession by him of powerful 
totems which he kept therein. Women may possess personal totems and work 
magic by their means. I met with one woman who had several totems, one of 
them being the water-rat, 

A man or woman may on no account kill or eat his or her personal totem. 
Tf any person kills an animal of # species that is the yerbain of a medicine man 
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who is in the camp he will be careful to cook it a long way from the camp for fear 
of offending the sorcerer and his totem. 
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The social organization of the tribes of the Murray-Darling basin presents 
certain peculiar features, a fuller knowledge of which is very desirable for any 
theoretical discussion of the more important problems of Australian sociology. 
My visit to the Wonaibon and Murawari tribes was undertaken in the hope that 
T should be able to supply the missing information. 1 was only partly successful, 
and have not since been, and shall not in the future be, able to make a second trip 
and complete the work. I did, however, succeed in adding something to our 
knowledge of these tribes. 

In the first place, it is now clear that two at least of the tribes of this region 
possess relationship systems of Type IL similar in important respects to those of 
western, central, and northern Anstralia, and this makes it probable that the other 
tribes of the region have systems of the same type. However obscure some of 
the features of the regulation of marriage in these tribes may still remain, we now 
know that the fundamental basis of the system is the same as that of the Aranda, 
Dieri and Marduzunera tribes. That this was so had been stated on several 
occasions by Mr. R. H. Mathews, but his statement was inadequate because it was 
not backed up by a knowledge of the system of relationship. 

With regard to the blood divisions, I have been able to demonstrate one 
important, possibly the most important, function. Wherever there is a relationship 
system of Type II marriage becomes difficult to arrange owing to the excessive 
limitations imposed by the system. In different parts of Australia we find attempts 
to get over this difficulty by modifying the system in some way or other. In the 
Woéyaibon tribe another difficulty is caused by the nature of the totemic clan. How 
this comes about can be readily explained. There is a tendency, easily perceived in 
some Australian tribes, and probably present in all, to maintain the unity of the 
clan asa part of the system of relationship by means of a rule that if an individual 
stands in 4 close relation to one member of the clan, then that must determine his 
telation to all the members of the clan. This tendency can be seen at work in the 
system of the Yaralde tribe already described in these notes. In that tribe we 
find Jocalized totemic clans with male descent. In a man's own clan all the men 
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are “ father’s father,” “ father,” “ brother,”’ “ son," or “son's son” to him. In 
his mother’s clan all the men stand in one or other of these relations to his mother, 
and since the relation of a man to his own mother is a very close one, he is directly 
related to the whole clan and applies the same term to all the men or all the women 
of that clan of one generation. He treats in the same way the clans of his own 
father’s mother, his mother’s mother, and also those of his father's father’s mother 
and his mother’s father’s mother. Beyond this limit there is a difference, and the 
min does not stand in a definite relationship to the clan as a whole, but reckons 
his relationships to different individuals of the clan, If there were not @ limit 
somewhere then marriage would become altogether ‘impossible, or, if a man was 
still permitted to marry his mother’s mother’s brother's daughter's daughter, would 
be extremely difficult. 

In the Winaibon tribe we have totemic clans with female descent. There is 
also some evidence that each horde constituted a local clan with male descent, 
but not totemie. The number of totemic clans seems to have been very small. 
Howitt's informant only discovered nine, and I have only been able to add a few 
to his list. Consequently the clans, or some of them, were very large, and the size 
of the clans was increased by the fact that the clan system was inter-tribal, extending 
through a number of tribes, some of which, such as the Kamilaraj and Wiraduri, 
occupied very large areas of country. That is to say a man was able to claim clan 
relationship with men of other tribes coming from a country far distant from his 
own, and speaking a different language, 

Tf we now follow out the results of the tendency to fix the relationship of an 
individual to a whole clan on the basis of o close relation to one individual of 
the clan, we see that this would act asa very serious restriction on marriage, which 
it would not do if there were a large number of smaller clans, 

Now the blood division removes this restriction to some extent by splitting 
each clan into two parts, and confining what we may call clan relationship to one 
of the parts. Thus the Winaibon man whose father was of the Gwnigilir blood of 
the emu clan thereby found himself ih a fixed and definite relationship to all emu 
Gryaigilir men and women from no matter how distant o part of the country they 
might come. But with regard to emu Gwaiminzan, there was no general relationship. 
Those in his own part of the country were apparently related to him through the 
system of local clans, but those in more distant parts were related to him only 
through individual relationships traceable through genealogical connections. So 
that while he might not marry any emu Gwaigilir, and could not marry emu 
Gwaiminzan of his own part of the country (through the local relationship), he 
might marry emu Gwaimainzan from a more distant part, always provided that the 
individual relationship was such as to permit it. 

Thus, so far from adding a new restriction upon marriage, the system of blood 
divisions actually serves to avoid certain restrictions that would otherwise exist. 
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Tt would be unsafe to conclude that this is the only function of the blood divisions, 
but it is certainly one of its functions in the Winaibon tribe, and I think we are 
justified in concluding that it is probably one of its functions in the other tribes 
in which tt exists. 

I was unable to determine the social functions (if they have any) of the divisions 
named Yirawiin and Muimbuin in Wénaibon, and Giga and Mandain in Murawari. a 
Tt was clear to me that they could only be studied satisfactorily in the mythology E 
of the tribes, which it is now, I fear, too late to recover. They are very evidently 
an essential part of the elaborate system of classification of natural species which 
existe in these tribes as in ao many others of Australia. Such systems of classification 
are extremely difficult to atudy, requiring ample time and patience, involving as 
they do enquiries Into natural history and into mythology, and very frequently into 
language also. The influence of these divisions on the social life would clearly be 
through the totem clans, and would have to be sought probably in the ceremonial 
which is no longer in existence. The genealogies that I collected did not serve to 
throw any light on this matter, 

Turning now to the problems relating to the four sections and their inter- 
marriage, T have been able to establish the important fact that in the Winaibon 
tribe the sections are not at all the same thing as they are in some Australian tribes, 
where they are divisions of the whole tribe, but are divisions of the totem clan, 
and with relation to the system of relationship the section of a certain name in one 
clan is not equivalent to the section of the same name in another clan, We have 
4 similar feature in many parts with regard to two neighbouring tribes, the sections 
in one tribe not being equivalent to the sections of the same name in the other. 
1 have found numerous instances of this in Western Australia, and the Wénaibon 
and Murawari tribes afford another example. 

There is, therefore, no general rule in the Wonaibon tribe regulating marriages 
between the sections. A man may marry his yuan wherever she is to be found. 
Tf he belongs to the Kabi section of the bandicoot clan, then in the padimelan clan 
his ywan are all Tpasa, but in the opossum clan his yuan are Busa. He may marry 
either or both of these without his marriage being in any sense “ anomalous.” 

In a note in Man, vol. xvi, 1916, 98, Mr. R. C. E. Long has put forward an 
interesting hypothesis as to how the peculiar system of marriages in the Wénaibon 
and Wiracuri tribes, as recorded by Howitt, may have come about, his suggestion 
being that the section names may have been introduced into these tribes from two 
different directions at about the same time. The explanation seems to me quite 
plausible, but I am not able to find any definite evidence in favour of its reality, 
The information 1 collected about the sections and the totemic clans and their 
connection with the system of relationship is not, however, by any means complete, 
and I think we must be very cautious in the importance we attach to hypotheses 
based on incomplete information. They are useful, chiefly, for directing research 
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in the field, and there they may be of very great value. Mr. Long makes no attempt 
to explain the so-called “‘ anomalous’ marriages of the Kamilarai, which were 
recorded long ago by Ridley, and since they are also a matter of the inter-marriages 
of certain totem clans it would seem likely that they are due to the same carses aa 
the “ anomalous ” marriages of the Wonaibon. 

In comparing the tribes of this part of Australia with others there are certain 
distinguishing features which must be kept in mind in any attempt to understand 
or explain their social system. The first is the great relative importance and 
independence of the totemic clans, A second is the freedom of communication 
that apparently characterized the whole of the eastern half of the Murray-Darling 
basin. One indication of this is the great extent of such large tribes as the Wirwturi 
and the Kamilarai, which may be seen by comparing the area occupied by these 
two tribes on the map in the first part of these notes with the areas ocenpied by 
the tribes on the lower Murray River. There are other indications that point the 
same way. Connected with this is the extent to which in this region the totemic 
system has become an inter-tribal organization. It would seem probable that the 
peculiarities of the social system of these tribes are to a great extent due to the 
attempt to adjust over s wide area an organization that must certainly (if we are 
to judge by other parts of the continent) have presented many local differences. 


Errata os Parr I. 


As I was unable to correct the proofs of the first part of these notes, l append 
a list of errors that escaped notice :— 


Page 224, line 9, after distinguish, add “in Australia.” 
». 226, line 4 from bottom, read ** Lake Alexandrina.’’ 
., 231, line 13, for “ Siwurinterar ” read “* Liwurinderar." 
., 232, lines 6, 7, and 13, the words “* brothers and sisters ’’ should be between 
inverted commas. 
» 235, line 22, the words “ brothers and sisters’ should be between inverted 
commaa, 
» 236, line 9, for “ with the ’’ read “ with other,”’ 
» 237, tines 2 and 3 from bottom, the words * brothers and sisters "’ should 
be between inverted commas. 
» 237, lines 14 and 15, the words “ brothers and sisters *’ should be between 
inverted commas, 
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Page 242, line 6 from bottom, for “ kerilbdli” read “ karil’bali.”" 

ae 243, line 5 from bottom, for * Warayalup ’ "read “ worayalup.” 

+ 244, line 25, read (“ markilaky = two brothers together "’). 

» 246, lines 10, 11, and 12 from bottom, read “ asiyau, Nauait, Yirau.”’ 

» 247, lines 23 and 24 and lines 32 and 33, page 248, line 6, cand page 249, 
lines 12 to 14, should be in small type. 

= 250, line 4 from bottom, read  Mdfi-mati.” 

» 251, line 17, read “** Lungundararn.”’ 

+» 252, line 19, for (Kom '') read ('* korn). 


































THE RELATIONSHIP SYSTEMS OF THE WANGONDE AND WAHENGA 
TRIBES, NYASALAND. 


By Mereprrn Sanperson, M.R.C.S., FR.GS. 


L—Tre WaANGoNDE. 


1. Tue Wangonde are a Bantu tribe inhabiting that part of Central Africa 
adjacent to the north-west shores of Lake Nyasa. They are a somewhat primitive 
people, as yet little contaminated by European civilization; they are intensely 
conservative and their customs differ from those of neighbouring tribes. As a 
result of this conservatism their system of relationship still bears, in its nomenclature, 
evidence of its evolution from exogamy in its most primitive form, and of all Nyasa- 
land tribes the Wangonde have probably been least influenced by contact with others. 
In recent history they were victimized from time to time both by Arab slavers and by 
the Angoni, but neither appear to have left any trace of their domination. It should 
be mentioned, however, that the chieftainship was usurped some 10 (?) generations 
ago by an adventurer who, according to tradition, came from the north-west 
(towards Tanganyika) and whose descendants still form the ruling caste. It may 
be that some new customs were introduced at this time, though this is denied by 
the descendants of the old nobility, who still retain a large share of influence in 
tribal council. 

2. Definitions —luumau = “ brother”! to “ sister,’ or “ sister” to “ brother.” 
A man calls his elder “ brother” mkuluwangu ; « younger one nung’wna: the same 
terms are used by a woman for her “ sisters.” All children of uncles and aunts are 
regarded as “ brothers” and “ sisters,” including those of maternal uncle and of 
paternal aunt; those of father’s elder “ brother,” of mother's elder “ sister,” and 
of mother’s “ brother,” are called wakulu, irrespective of age. 

The term womyite is often used, irrespective of sex, as alternative for “ brother "’ 
or “ sister; its real meaning is rather “ kinsman,” and it may also be used for 
any relative or connection except the age-classes immediately above or below that 
of the speaker (¢.g., father or son), as it implies a degree of intimacy not permitted 
with those degrees. Wamyitu means “ my” (lit. “ our”) “ kinsman"; the second 

and third persons are wamyinw and wamyao respectively: there is no singular 


+ The use of inverted commas with English terms of relationship indicates that they "are 
used in the full classificatory sense. 
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*  Mwtvaneu (* my compeer ”—other forms, mwinako, “ thy ” or * one's compeer,”’ 
mwinake, mwinitu, mavininu, mwinao, “his,” “ our,” “ your,” “ their compeer ” ; 
plural, winangu, etc.). This term is used much as wamyitu, but its meaning is slightly 
different, as it definitely implies equality, and may be applied to a companion as 
opposed to a relative. When coupled to a term of relationship it has the meaning 
of “ fellow,” ¢.9., nkasi-mwinangu, “ my fellow-wife " ; or it indicates an absence of 
formality in intercourse with that degree of relationship. Thus mawisukulu-macinangu 
is always used in preference to micisukulu by itself, and indicates that a grandson 
is treated as a “ brother,” » younger “ brother,” but an equal. 

Nopamv is used by a man for men only and by a woman for women only, Of 
a man the term includes the husbands of his “ sisters” and the “ brothers” of all 
women who are his wukasi, A woman's ndamu are the wives of her “* brothers ” 
and the “sisters” of any man whom she calls ndume. (See nkasi and 
ndume.) 

Nxoano (“thy ” or * one’s ako-") is the husband of a daughter. or the parent, 
male or female, of a wife or husband. Seeing that a grand-daughter is called nkasi, 
it is possible that a man formerly married the daughter of his daughter, and called 
the husband of his daughter ntogho as a potential father-in-law. If this be so, it 
would suggest that marriage with u son’s daughter was not permitted, as the term 
nkogho may be used for either « man or a woman, and a son’s wife is always called 
nkamwana, never nkogho, The use of the term nkasi for the daughter of a son may 
have arisen subsequently, by analogy, after marriage with a daughter's daughter 
had fallen into desuetude. A senior nkogho (e.g.. parent of wife) is usually addressed 
as Tata or Yuwa, and a son-in-law as wneanangu. 

Mwisvxenv = any grand-relation, male or female: it includes grandfather 
and grandmother, grandson and grand-daughter. A male miisukulu is called 
newinange by a man and ndume by a woman; a female murisukulu is called nkasi 
by a man and mwinangu by a woman, (See also para. 3 (4) below.) 

Nyenya (ef. the ChiHenga word ayenye = “ far”) is a great grand-relation, 
male or female, senior or junior. 

NKATINKATI similarly is a Sreremeberand: relation of any kind. 

Nxast includes wife of a “ brother,” uterine or otherwise; female wisubulu, 
including wives of “ grandsons" and of “ grandfathers,” but excluding “ grand- 
daughters” of wife; all “ sisters” of a wife; daughters of a wife's “ brothers ” ; 
wives of “ grandsons’ by marriage, and the “ grandmothers" of a wife ; wife of 
maternal uncle; and, of course, own wife. 

Similarly Noume includes husband of a “ sister"; male wieukulu including 
husbands of “ grand-daughters * and of “ grandmothers"; all “ brothers” of a 

husband; sons of all “sisters of a husband; husband of father's “ sister” ; 


_ t Mrs. Seligman called to my notice « similar possibility among tho WaYao, and IT am 
indebted to her for the suggestion. 
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husbands of “ grand-laughters ” by marriage (but not “ grandsons " by marriage) ; 
the “ grandfathers" of a husband; and own husband. 

Tata includes own father, his “ brothers" and “ sisters,” and the husband 
of father’s “ sister"; also husband of mother's sister. By courtesy the term is 
used for all “ fathers " of a wife or husband {instead of nkogho), or to any superior 
in station or age, whether related or not, 

Yowa (mother) includes own mother, her “brothers” and “ sistera” the 
wives of the father’s * brothers " and the wives of a woman's maternal uncle. The 
term may also be used for the mothers of a wife or husband, or as a mere term of 
respect, 

These terma (Tata and Yuwa) are used only in speaking of one’s own fathers 
or mothers, the possessive adjective, “my” or “our,” being invariably omitted. 
For other persons, the old Bantu words Wisk and NytNa are substituted ; e.g, ghiuso, 
wirise, witisemie, waoisco (“ thy,” “ his,” “ your,” “their father”), plorals awefaia, 
amauso, awawise, etc. (“ my” or “ our,” “thy,” “ his fathers,” ete.). 50 unyoko, 
uuyina, imiyinemwe, unyinnwo (“ thy,” “ his,” + your,” “their mother"), plurals 
awayuwa, awanyoko, awanyina, ete. (“my or “ our,” “thy,” “ his mother "), 

Mwanxa = son or danghter, including, of course, those of “ brothers" and 
“ sisters,” and of wife. 

Neamwasa, obviously derived from alct wa wuicane (“ wife of a aon"), may 
be used by either a man or a woman for that degree of relationship. 

MWEGHANTSI (= »tu-eyha-na-uwewe, marry with ns,” from kwegha, “ to marry") 
ot Kirwast (= Atfwala-na-uswe, “marry with us,” from Autieola, “ to marry"). 
The former is said to be a Kinyalyusa word,’ now in general use, and the latter the 
old Kingonide word ; either may be used to denote « paramour of one's wife, and as 
a result the term micinange is weually added when referring to a hushand of the 
speaker's potential wife, which is its special meaning, in order to deprive it of any 
suggestion of offence. 

Nerasi-Mwinanou (“my fellow-wife") is the corresponding term used by a 
woman for the wife of a potential husband, but it is not generally used among the 
potential wives of a man, aa such. The actual wives of a man, however, refer to 
each other by means of this term, and to their husband's potential wives. 

Nasence denotes a father’s sister of cither a man or a woman, and reciprocally 
a” brother's” child ofa woman. It probably has reference to the right of marriage 
possessed by a man with the daughter of his wife's “brother.” (See para. 3 (3) 
below.) 

Mwirwa ineludes mother's brother and sister's son or danghter of a man, 
and mother’s brother of a woman, A woman calls her «ister’s son ndume. (See 
para. 3 (6) below.) 


* The Wanyakyuea are a tribe mecially allied to the Wankendo, and inhabiting neighbouring 
territory, 


—— 
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Mwrko is very nearly a translation of the word tabu, and may be used either 

of things or of forbidden degrees of relationship. 

3. The following points are noteworthy -— 

(1) The wife of a “ brother,” whether older or younger, uterine or not, is called 
by the same term (nkasi) asa wife. Tam informed that sexual intercourse, 
though not countenanced, is not uncommon, and such cases are apt to 
be treated leniently should they come to (native) court. This might 
be regarded as evidence of former “ gronp marriages,” but it should 
be noted that a man’s first heir is his brother, who succeeds to the wives 
in common with the rest of the “ property.” 

The same term (ndume) is used by a woman for the “ brothers ” 
of her husband as for the husband himself, and their wives are wakasi- 
winake ( = “ her fellow-wives "). 

(2) The “ sisters” of « wife are also called nkasi. The husband of the eldest 
of a family has a prior right to marry her uterine sisters, and a semi- 
right to her other “ sisters"; such marriages are very common. Any 
man who marries a woman to whom another has a prior right becomes 
mweghanist (or kitwasi) to the ousted one, (See Definitions.) Reciprocally 
a woman calls her “ sister’s ” husband ndume, even after her marriage 
to another. 

(3) A man has the right to marry the daughter of his wife's “ brother” as 

among the Thonga’ and the wife of the wife’s “brother” is called 
nkogho (see Definitions); the son of the wife’s “ brother” is often 
called ndamu instead of mwana. There is a special term for a father’s 
sister, which is reciprocally used by a woman for her “ brother's ” 
daughter; the term nkasi-mwinangu (= “ my ‘fellow-wife ") does not 
appear to be used by her unless and until her husband actually marries 
the girl. This special term is nasenge, and it can hardly be mere coin- 
cidence that it so closely resembles the Nandi term senget for father’s 
sister * (na- being a common Bantu prefix, usually honorific, and, on 
the other hand, the terminal -t merely formative). 

A woman calls the son of her husband's “sister” ndwne. (See 
para, (6) below.) 

(4) All “granddaughters,” except those by marriage, are called nasi, but 
marriage has never been allowed within living memory ; the husband of 
these “grand-daughters” are called mweghanisi (kitwasi). A “ grandson” 
is not called ndamu but (mwisukulu) miinangu (= “ my compeer "); 


+B, Z Seligman, “ The relationship eystems of the Nandi, Masai and Thongs, Man, 
April, 1917, 46 (quoting Junnd), 
-® Seligman, loc. cit., quoting Hollia, “ The Nandi.” 
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his wife is called nkasi, like the wife of a “ brother,” not akogho. This 
appears to be the result of the law that a man may have to marry his 
“grandmothers.” (See para. 5.) 

Similarly a woman ¢alls her “grandson” ndume, and his wife 
nkwsi-nrina np. 

No distinction is made between the offapring of a “son” and that 
ofa “ daughter,” either by a man or a woman. 

“ Grand-laughters “ by marriage are not called whasi by a man, nor 
are “grandsons by marriage called ndume by a woman: the term 
nuvisukulu-newinangy is used in either case. It is of interest to note, 
however, that the wives and husbands of these relations are called nkasi 
and ndwme respectively, which is evidently o relic of the period when 
the whole tribe was divided into two classes, marriageshle and unmar- 
niageable: since a “ grandchild ” by marriage belonged to the latter 
elass, his or her spouse must he included in the former. 


(5) All * grandmothers” are termed niam, except perhaps the sisters of the 


paternal grandfather ; some say that these should be classed as “ sister,”* 
as the sister of one’s mrinangu (grandfather), because nkasi would not 
be polite to the nasenge of one’s father. Others deny this and include 
all grandmothers as nkosi, and it is doubtiul whether the objection is 
not modern, The same applies to the “ grandmothers ” of a wife. 

A man often has to marry his “ grandmothers " on the death of his 
* grandfather,” though if the latter were a chief or a rich man the heir 
would probably marry them as part of the property. The rule appears 
to be that it is the duty of any man to marry his “ grandmothers ” if 
they are destitute. 

A woman calls all her “grandfathers” ndume, though actual 
marriage is not permitted. It is difficult to say whether this is due to 
analogy with the relationship of a man to his “ grandmother,” or is 
the eorollury of that to his “ grand-daughter,” Since marriage with a 
“ grand-daughter ” is not uncommon in other tribes, it may be that it 
was originally the reason for a woman calling her grandfather ndume 
among the Wangonde, but that the persistence of the terminology 
after such a marriage came to be regarded as incestuous is partly due 
to analogy. 

As a result of the similarity of relationship between grandparents 
and grandchildren the same term murisukuly is used for There 
was formerly a special term for grandparenta (mbuya), but it is now 
obsolete, 


(6) The relationship between mother's “ brother " and “sister's” son is. peculiar, 


in that the term is used reciprocally (mwipwa). A man calls the wife of his 
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maternal uncle nhasi,and she calla him adume, Asa sister's 60n comesvery 
low down in the table of succession, this cannot be due to their prospective 
relationship should the maternal uncle die, and it may be that the 
telationship of husband's sister's son is (or was) regarded as analogous 
to that of wife's brother's danghter. On the other hand, if the father 
of X exercises his right to marry his wife's brother's daughter, this girl, 
from being the “sister” of X, becomes his ‘‘ mother,” and her mother 
(the wife of X’s maternal uncle) becomes his “grandmother” and 
therefore his nbasi, 


(7) Cross-cousins are classed as “‘ brothers ” and “ sisters,” and all first cousins 


are, therefore, unmarriageable, 


(8) It is of interest to note that a kind of marriage by capture is still in vogue 


among the Wangonde. It may be performed either with or without 
the consent of the woman, but, except in the ease of a woman to whom 
the man has a right by relationship, her father’s sanction is necessary, 
and at least part of the dowry must be paid beforehand: usually, the 
woman is aware that the marriage has been proposed. 

The bridegroom, assisted by some friends, either lies in wait for 
the woman, on the way to the water-supply for instance, or decoys her 
out of the village by means of a spurious message; and carries her off 
to his home. Her relatives would be bound in honour to reseue her if 
the bridegroom were so maladroit as to make it impossible for them 
to affect ignorance of the abduction. It is said that the marriage is 
sometimes consumminted by force with the assistance of the companions 
‘of the bridegroom: in any case, a small present to the girl personally 
is necessary before consummation. 


4. Suecesmon—The order of succession is liable to modification if the legal 
heiris considered unsuitable for any reason. The relationships are put in the following 
order of precedence ;— 

(1) Younger brother by same father and mother. 

(2) Younger brother by same father and different mother. 

(3) Any younger * brother." 


Note.—It would be considered infra dig. for an elder “ brother" to 
take the name of his junior, so that, although he has a prior right to the 
property, he would appoint a younger “ brother“ to the name, In such 
a case he may choose which of the “wives " of the deceased he likes, in 
addition to the cattle. 


(4) Eldest surviving son (own begetting). 
(5) Eldest son of elder brothor (by the same father). 
(6) Eldest son of younger brother (by the s same father). 
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(7) Eldest micipara, #4... eldest son of eldest sister. 

(8) Eldest son of a younger sister. 

(9) Eldest erandson of the father's elder brother. 
(10) Eldest grandson of the father’s younger brother. 
(11) Eldest grandson of the father's sister. 

(12) Eldest grandson of the mother’s sister. 

(13) Eldest grandson of the mother's brother. 

(14) Eldest grandson of the eldest brother by the same mother (not father). 
(15) Eldest son of own son or daughter. 

(16) Eldest grandson of a younger brother. 

(17) Eldest grandson of a sister- 


5, All nkogho must be “ feared,” 1., avoided on all occasions ; a woman must 
eover her head if unavoidably in their presence. These rules do not differ 
greatly from those found in other parts of the world, except that o man’s 
“ fear ” of hia wife's mother is greatly lessened after the birth of a child to the couple. 
They have to be much more strictly observed by a woman than by a man. 


Ti.—Tae Wanexca. 


1. The term WaHenga is somewhat loosely applied to a group of Bantu peoples 
living to the south of the Wangonde, and is often used as synonymous with WaTum- 
buka, Wakamanga, and WaPoka. It is adopted here for convenience, though 
properly only applicable to those living in the valley of the 8. Rukura River, often 
ealled the Henga Valley ; the word Aenga means “ chief" in some Bantu languages, 
but the valley is said to have been named after a chief who settled in 10. 

The information detailed here as to relationships has been derived from natives 
whose birthplace is the Nkhamanga plains to the north of the 8, Rukuru River and 
west of the “ Henga Valley,” but as far as hos been nsoertained i applies equally 
to the rest of the growp. These people prefer to be called Wakwmanga, and they 
have a tradition that their forefathers came from the East across the Lake (Nyasa) ; 


they sre now, however, so mixed by inter-marriage with the other small groups 


mentioned above that the practice of including them all under the term WaHenga 
has been followed here. 

2, Definitions—Mpcumev = “ brother” to “ aster," or “ sister ™ to “ brother.” 
An elder “ brother” is Mxctu, a younger one Msune'una, of « man: the same 
terms ate used by a woman of her “ sisters.” The children of the father's elder 
brother are called Wanvne irrespective of age, as also those of the mother’s elder 
sister. 

Mwanamsvane (“ my fellow-child,” other forms Mwanamnyinv, Mwasamy- 
YAKE, eto., “ your" “his fellow-child"), This term is often used as equivalent 
to “ brother " or “ sister" by either a man or a woman. 
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Msyaxe (* my companion" or “compeer™; other forms Mxyako, Mxvarr, 
saigbdok 2 Mysrsv, Mxyawo, “ thy,” “his,” “our,” “your,” “ their companion,” 
or * * compeer “). This term may be used either by itself or suffixed to various terma 
vf relationship; alone it means merely “a companion,” without much reference 
to seniority either in rank or age, except that it would not be used by a junior to a 

senior. In conjunction with terms of relationship it definitely implies equality 
and absence of fornility in intercourse ; with reference to one of the same generation 
as the speaker it indicates community of relationship, ¢y., nsueroh-mnyane, “ my 
fellow-wife "; used of one belonging to the second generation above or below that 
of the speabie: it implies that those classes are pasta as ere 

Mame is the wile or husband of a “brother” or “sister” or the “ brother ™ 
or “ sister” of a wife or lmahand ; it therefore ae no indication of sex, whether 
the speaker be man or woman. When used by a man of a woman, however, it is 
equivalent to wife, and a male m/amu of a woman is her potential husband. 

Mkweant is used exclusively for the husband of a daughter: it is the reciprocal 
term for fafaryara or mamavyaora (q.v.). 

‘Tarayyara and Mamavyara are evidently short for fafa wa mvyara and mama 

wa moyera respectively, meaning “father (or ‘mother ’) of a potential or actual 
wife or imsband.”” The Angoni use the terms Wawazans and Mama-zana for the 
same relationships, and the Wasisya (a branch of the Atongu) call both father and 
son-in-law miiwent. The word Tara is used by the WaTumbuka division of the 
Hengs group in preference to Dapa, but there is a good deal of variation among 
‘the WaHenga in general. The word zara in ChiNgoni means * bear” or “ beget,” 
and it would appear that the WaHenga have adopted the word from them, but, without 
understanding its etymology, have treated it as if it were an adjective (z-anz) and 
substituted their own adjectival prefix vi-, making eyara; there is no verb hy-ryara 
in ChiHenga. 

Tt would seem probable, therefore, that formerly the WaHenga used the term 
mkweni reciprocally for “ father-in-law” and “ son-in-law,” _ and that they have 
lost their original word for cross-cousin. 

The term tatavyara is used only for relatives by marriage, and includes father 
of wife, his * brothers” and the husbansls of his “* siaters,”’ wife’s mother’s “* brothers,” 
and the husbands of wife's mother’s “ sisters.” 

Mamavyara includes mother of wife, her “sisters and the wives of her 
* brothers,” wife's father’s “ sisters’ and the wives of wife's father’s “ brothers,” 
Also the wife of any “ brother ” of A's wife is called mamavyara, as the potential 
mother of a woman whom he has a right to marry, and the wife of the son of A’s 
wife's “ brother "" as the wife of a potential wife 's brother, and therefore the potential 
mother of a wife—the extent of the process is limited only by “ man’s allotted span." 
: 1 The ChiTonga word for “ cross-cousin” is the same as the ChiYao msiicani, Tho Wasisya 
use the same word as the WaHenga, mryara. 
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The wife of A's wife's meyare is often called mamavyara by analogy, but A cannot 
marty her daughter, awl the relationship 1s more correctly muwoli, as her husband 
had the right to marry A’s wife; A calls her children his children. 
MVYARA is a cross-cousin, male or female (see fatavyara, above), 
MzuKviy = grandehild. 
A grand-daughter is called munwoli (‘ wife’), and her husband meomori-mnyane, 
but marriage between a man and his grand-daughter is not permitted, A woman 
calls her grandson mfime, and his wife muooli munyane. A man calls his grandson's 
wife muwol?, like the Wangonde. 
A great-grandchild ia called Mzuhbulu-Chivu (chivu =“ grey hair“), and a great- 
great-grandchill is MzcKviu-Nvenve (nyenve =“ distant”). A great-reat- 
grandchild is always picked up with its back towards one, becwuse its very existence 
implies that one has lived quite long enough, and a direct look from it would be 
fatal, 
BeEvuLu = grandfather, and Bora —grandmother; both are usually given 
the honorific plural prefix Wa-. A grandmother is called mutwoli as among the 
Wangonde, but marriage is not allowed. 
The terms Curve and Nyexve are used with sehulu, as with meukuly, for great 
and great-great-grand parent. 
Muwort includes female cross-cousins and those of wife, all * grand-daweliters ” 
and those of wife, wives of * grandsons,” including those of wife's “ grandsons,” all 
grandmothers and those of wife, all “sisters of wife, all wives of “ brothers,” 
the daughters of wife's “ brothers,” and the wife of maternal uncle, Of these, the 
true relationship is mlamu of all except grand-relations, eross-consims, anid wife's 
“brothers ” daughter. 
‘animate aol (* husband”) includes male cross-cousins and those of husband, 
sons “" and those of husband, husbands of “ grand-daughters,” all grand- 
fathers and those of husbands, all “* brothers " of husband, all husbands of “ sisters 

the sons of husband's “ sisters,” and the husband of father's “ sisters,” 

Dana (* father,” dinlectically Tata) = own father and his * brothera” and 
* sisters,’ the husband of a man’s father’s “ sister,” and the husband of mother's 
a sister. fe 

Mama (“ mother”) includes own mother, her “ basthars * and “ sisters,” the 
wife of father's * brother,” and the wife of » woman's maternal uncle. 

Tara and Mama are also used indiscriminately as terms of respect, but Dana 
always retains its specific meaning. 

As in Kyangonde the terms dada (tata) and mama mean always “ my" (‘' our”) 
“father ” or “ mother,” the possessive adjective being omitted. For other persons 
the following forms are used :—ioanyoko, seanyina, wonyinannee, wanyinawo, “ thy,” 
“his,” “ your,” “their mother.” Weiwuso, wawtse, wawisennee, wawisewo, * thy,” 
i hin," oo] your,” * their father.” 
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Mwaxa = son or daughter, including those of “ brothers * and “ sisters” as 
well as of cross-fousins, and the same relations of wife or husband. 

Mxamwana would appear to have been borrowed from the Kyangonde Nham- 
wana = pwhaz wa minana, and is used for the same relationshin—son’s wife. The 
ChiTonga word is miumiona, and it is possible, ChiTonga being much more closely 
allied to ChiHenga than Kyangoule, that the original ChiHenga word was similar, 

the U of mbumwona having become A by association with the Wangonde, The 
origin of the word mkwmiwana is not obvious, the Chi'Tonga word for wife being the 
‘sume as the ChiHenga (muwoll), 

Mzomozt means literally “ an adulterer,” hut, with the word mp jane to deprive 
it of offence, is used to denote one who has married A’s potential wife. Its etymology 
is obscure ; the Wasisya use it only in its literal sense, the husband of a potential 
wife being called miowozi, the ChiTonga word. 

Muwou-Mxyawe ("' my fellow-wife”) is used by woman to denote the wife 
of her potential husband, and the potential wives of her husband, 

Wanxnazi =the father’s sister of either a man or a woman. A woman calls 
her brother's daughter (not son) Msexcezyana (from kuwzengezyana, “ to build near 
each other "), because she is the natural wife of that woman’s husband, 

‘Mvrwa = the child of a man’s “ sister ” (see para, (6) above). 

Mewicna = any Woman whom @ man acquires a right to marry by virtue of 
marriage, Tt includes all “ sisters ” of his wife, her female wa ryard, and the danghters 
of her “ brothers.” 

3. It-will be seen at once that there is a strong family resemblance between 
‘this relationship system and that of the Wangonde :— 

(1) As with the Wangonde, the came term (mwneoli) is used for own wife and 
for the wife of a “ brother,’ and a woman calls the “ brothers“ of her 
husband mfwnu—the same term being used for hushand—their wives 
bemg wawoli-wanyake ( =" her fellow-wives “*}, 

(2) So with a wife's “ sisters," they are also called muwoli, and should one of 
them marry another he is called mzomozi, a term equivalent to Aitwast 
or miceghanisi. A woman uses the same term (mfwroe) for her husband 
and the husbands of her “ sisters.” 

(8) A man has the right to marry the daughter of his wife's “ brother’: he 
therefore calls her mweoli and her mother mamavyara (see Definitions), 
The son of a wife's “ brother ” is called mlamu instead of muwana, and 
his wife is mamavyara because she is the wife of a potential wife's 

* brother”; if, however, marriage with the wife's “ brother's " daughter 
fails to athteaSitise for any reason, both she and ber “ brother" may 
be called mwana, and the wife of the latter mkamuwane, 

Father's “sister” is called wankhazi, the reciprocal term for a woman's 
“brother's” danghter being msengezyana. 
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(4) As among the Wangonde, any “ grand-daughter” and the wife of any 
“grandson” are called by the same term as a wife (muwoli). Tho 
term mzukulu is in common usé in address, often together with the 
word mayane ( = “* my compeer "); the husband of a “ grand-daughter ” 
is called mzomozi-mnyane by a man and mfumu by a woman. A 
woman calls her “grandson” mfimu and his wife muwoli-mnyane 
( =" my fellow-wife”), No distinction is made between the children 
of a son and those of a daughter, nor, unlike the Wangonde, between 
own “ grind-children ” and those of a wife. Marriage between a man 
and his “ grand-daughiters ” is unknown, 

(5) All “ grandmothers,” and those of a wife, are called mutoli, including the 
wives of “ grandfathers.” Similarly, a woman calls her “ grandfathers " 
and those of her husband mfumu. A “ grandfather” is termed ackulu, 
more often sasekulu (honorific plural); » “grandmother” buya or 
wabuya. 

(6) A maternal uncle is called mamalume ( =“ male mother”) and his wife 
mlamu or muwoli, The child of a “ sister” ix called muywa, A male 
mupwa has special privileges and is regarded as an equal; he may sit 
on the same mat as his mamalume and eat with him, while all other 
“children” of the mamalume call him dada, and their wives are “ afraid 
of him. 

Though the relationship is really mkamwana ( = wife of a son), the wife of 
a mupwa is frequently addressed as “ muwoli wane,” as if she were the 
wife of a * brother.” 

A female mupnoa, on the other hand. is treated as a daughter and her husband 
is called Mkwest, like the husbands of all “ danghters." Only a man 


calls the children of his sister’s son mupwa; a woman calls them her 
children. 


(7) Unlike the Wangonde, the WaHenga differentiate between “ cousins.” 
Cross-cousins are called Wavyara (sing. Mvyara), women being regarded 
as wives, and addressed as such. A man has a prior right to his female 
Wavyara, marriage with those of the mother’s side being preferred. 
Latterly, however, possibly owing to association with the Wangonde 
the WaHenga tend to prefer to marry the offspring of the more distantly 
related “sisters” of the father, or “ brothers” of the mother, rather 
than the daughters of the father’s nterine sister, or of the mother’s 

(8) The husband of the Wankiazt of A's wife is his catavyara, but might be 
called mzomozi mnyane by virtue of being the potential husband of the 

sister of A's wife. 
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The husband of a woman's wankhazi is her mlamu, i.e. she calls him mlamu, after 
her marriage to another man, because he is the potential husband of 
her “sister.” Similarly, a man may call the husband of his wankhazi, 
mlamu, for the same reason. 


4. Succession—As among the Wangond«, the rules of succession are liable to 
‘modification if the legal heir be considered unsuitable for any reason. The normal 


(1) Younger (uterine) brother. 

(2) Other * brothers "’ in order of seniority. 
(3) Own son. my: 

(4) Son of a uterine brother. 

(5) Son of a uterine sister. 

(6) Son of paternal uncle's daughter. 

(7) Son of maternal aunt's daughter. 

(8) Son’s son. 

(9) Daughter's son. - - 
(10) Grandsons of uterine brother. 

(12) Great-grandsons of paternal uncle. 
: [Nors.—Several tables were prepared by the author to illustrate the 


application of the relationship terms defined in this paper. These tables are 
available for consultation at the Institute —Ep.] 
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January 2rd, 1923. 
Annual General Meeting, (See p. 1.) 


January 16th, 1923. 


Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street, 

Dr. F.C. Saevesaun in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and accepted. 

The election of the followmg as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. Alexander Low, Mr. G. Morant, Mr. J. H. B. Murphy, Mrs. B. Z. Selioman, 
Mise Tildesley and Dr. T. Walmsley. 

An exhibition of Steatite Heads was made by Mr. W. Apprson. 

The exhibit was diseussed by Mr. H. J. Brauxmonrz and Mr. F, W. H. Micron. 

Mr, F. W. G.. Miceon read his paper on “ The Bedde Group of Tribes of Northern 
Nigeria,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Sunvnsany, Dr, H. §. Harrwon, Miss Murray, 
Mr. Panxyy, Mr. Bravnnowtz and Miss Werner, and Mr, Miarop replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Apnasow for his exhibit, and. 
to Mr. Micron for his interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till January 23rd. 


February 6th, 1923. 

Ordinary Mecting at 50, Great Russell Street. 

Mr. H. J, BE. Peake in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Major Owes Rotres read his paper, “The Natives of British North Borneo,” 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Peaxe, Mr. Ray, Mr. Bracwnowr, 
Dr. Survssatt, Mr. Parkyy, Col. Saaxesrear and Major Ganrerr, and Major 
Rorrer replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Major Rutresr for his interesting paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till February 20th, 
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February 20th, 1923. 
Ordiuary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 
Prof. J. L. Myres, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Lieut. A. E, J. Hunter, Mr. A. B. Matthews. Mrs. L. M. B. Voge and Prof, Hutton 
Webster: 

Prof. P. EK. Newzerry read his paper on “ The Sed Festival.” 

The paper was discussed by Dr. E. M. Guest, Miss Murray, Mr. Horxeiower, 
Mrs, Extis, Miss Arrkey and Miss Rurservorn, and Mr. Newserry replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Prof. Newserey for his valuable 
and interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till March 13th. 


March 13th, 1923. 
Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 
Mr. H. J. E. Peaxz in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
“Miss M. E. Devrwam read her paper, “ Birdmen and Related Customs in the 
Balkans,” illustrated by lantern slides and exhibits. 
The paper was discussed by Miss Murray, Mr. Serron Jonrs, Mr. Torpay 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Durnam for her most interesting 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till March 27th. 


March 27th, 1923. 
Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 
Mr. H. J. E. Peake in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
_ The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Dr. Cyril Fox, Mr. W. J. Perry and Mr. Canning Suffern. 
At the request of the lecturer, Prof. Barthold, the How. Secrerary read his 
paper, * The Nomads of Central Asia.” 
“The paper was discussed by Mr. Duptey Buxton, Dr. Suavesaun, Mr. Serrox 
Jones and Mr. Peaxr, and the lecturer replied. 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Prof. BarTaorp for his interesting 


_ and valuable paper, and the Institute adjourned till April 17th, 


April V7th, 1923. 


Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street, 
Dr. F.C, Suxvnsaut in the Chair. 
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The minutes of the last meeting were real and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. E. J. Bonnett, Mrs. F. C. Johnaton, Miss W. C. King and Mr. Rama Pisharoti. 

Miss Tyra pE Kueen read her paper on “ The Ceremonial Dances and Magic 
Rites of the Island of Bali, Dutch East Indies,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Sancrsaut, Mr. Baxnanp and Mr. Duptey 
Boxron, and Miss pe Keen replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss px Kuzen for an interesting 

. paper and the Institute adjourned till May Ist. 


May ist, 1923. 


Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peaxe in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. V. Gorpon Catipe read his paper on * The Neolithic Painted Pottery of 
South Eastern Europe,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Peake, Mr. Parkyn and Dr. Harersoy, 
and Mr, Catnpe replied. 

: A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Car~pe for his valuable and 

interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till May 15th. 


May 15th, 1923. 


Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 
Dr. A. ©. Happow, Past-President, in the Chair, 
7 The minutes of the lust meeting were read and confirmed, 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was 
announced : Mr. H, E. J. Biggs, Mr. R. H. Ellis, Mrs. H. A. Grey and Mr. D. Phillips. 
‘Ez Mr. J. H. P. Murray read his paper on “ Native Administration in Papua.” 

\ The paper was discussed by Dr. Happox, Mr. Waker, Mr. W. E. Anerrona, 
Capt. Seroy-Kara, Dr. Rusuvon Parken, Mr. Ray, Mr, Panxyy, Mr. Bravynorrz, 
Mr, Host and Me. Kiisvgy Scott, and Mr. Mvrnay replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Mcnray, and the Institute adjourned 

J till June 12th. 









June 12th, 1923. 


Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 

Dr. F, C. Survesaut in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Rev. W. H. Leewarvuecer read his paper on “ Social Transitions among the 
Natives of New Georgia, Solomon Islands,” illustrated by lantern slides and 
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The paper was discussed by Dr. Survpsatt, Mr. Ray, Mr. and Mrs. Scoresny 
Rovrieper and Mr, Parxyy, and Mr. Leewnrveorn replied. 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Leexarvecer, and the Institute 


adjourned till June 19th. 
June 19th, 192%, 


Special Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 

Mr, H. J. E. Peaxe in the Chair. 

The meeting being a special one, there was no buemess to transact. 

Prof. P. G. H. Bosweut dealt with the Flint Implements at Foxhall Road, 
Ipswich, from the geological point of view, and Mr. Rem Mom described the 
implements found in the various beds. 

The papers were discussed by Prof. Sonuas, Mr. Starer, Miss Layann, 
Mr. Berry, Mr. pe Barnet CrawsHay and Mr, Peake, snd Prot. Boswett. and 


Mr. Ret Morr replied. 





A hearty vote ot thanks was accorded to Prof. Boswrit. and Mr. Rem Mom 
for their interesting and valuable papers, ond the Institute adjourned till June 26th. 


June 26th, 1923, 


Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peaxe, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Prof. C. Brash, Mr. V. Gordon Childe, Mr. G. A. Gardner, Capt. J. R. Wilson 
Haffenden. Mr. G. D. Hornblower, Mr. James Johnstone, Dr. Andrew A. Kerr. 
‘Mr. F. A. Mitchell Hedges, Mr. J. H. P. Murray, Rev. David Paul, Mr. H. Proost 
and Mr. L. E. Tristram. 

Mr, Peake announted that owing to’ illness Mr. pe Barnet Crawsnay was 
unable to be present or to exhibit the Eoliths from South Ash Pit and the Stone 
Implements from Mesopotamia. 

Mr. G. W. Murray exhibited « Chert Implement of unusual form from Egypt. 

Mr. Hazztxprxe Warren read his paper on “ The Paleolithic Succession of 
Stoke Newington,” illustrated by specimens. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Haywarp, Mr. Parxyn, Mr. Sonwanrz and 

Mr, Peaxg, and Mr. Warren replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Wares, and the Institute adjourned 


a 17th, 


July Ith, 1923. 
Special Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 
Prof. OC. G. Sxniemany, President, in the Chair, 
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The meeting being s special one, there was no business to transact, 

Dr..D. E. Derry read his paper-on “ The Discovery of Fossil Human Bones in 
Egypt, possibly of Pleistocene Age," illustrated by lantern slides and the bones 
found by Mr. Gry Bresroy. 

The paper was discussed by the Prestpenr, Sir Fuospers Prive, Sir Anruve 
Kerra, Mr. Bruntox, Prof. J. Ouxsxtnenam, Mr. LENNAN and Dr. GARSON, and 
Dr. Derry replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Derry for hix valuahle and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till the autumn, 


Cetuber Lith, 1923. 

Special Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street, 

Prof. C. G. Seniqman, President, in the Chair, 

The meeting being a special one, there was no business to transact. 

Prof. Newnerry read his paper on the “ Ongin of Cultivated Mants.” 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Starr, Sir Davin Prats, Dr. Brexcuury, 
Dr. Brrertey, Mr. Ray and Dr. Ruston Parker, and Prof, Newarreny replied, 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Prof. Newnerry, and the Institute 
adjourned till October 24nd. 

October 23rd, 1923, 

Special Meeting at the Royal Society, Burlington House, 

Prof. C. G. Senteaax, President, in the Chair. 

The mocting being « special one, there was no business to transact, 

Mr. F. A. Mrreneut. Hnars read his paper on the “ Diseovery ot an Unknown 
Race, The Culture of the Chucanaque Indians of Contral America,” illustrated by 
exhihits, 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Cuarkn, Mr. Beastey, Lieut.-Col. Peacock, 
Mr. Pankyy, Dr. Hangisox, Mr. Molennax Manx mut the Prestpest, and 
Mr. Mrrenent, Heoces replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Leeturer. and the Institute 
adjourned till November Oth. 

November 6th, 1925, 

Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street, 

Prof. C. G. Senteman, President, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and accepted. 

Miss M. A, Murray described her “ Excavations in Malta,” 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Pears, Mr. Cuioe* Mr. Ganrrrr and the 
Presipest, and Miss Mcrmay replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Mornay for her valuable paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till November 20th, 
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November 20th, 1925. 


Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 

Prof. ©. G. Senrenan, President, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was anuounced : 
Mr. G. Chisholm, Mr. M. B. Clappé, Sir Howard Elphinstone, Capt. J. C. Martin, 
Miss E. A. McLean, Prof. Roxby and Major H. J. Selby. 

Mr. i. H. Dupuey Buxrow read his paper on the “Inhabitants of Inner 
Mongolia,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. H. J. E. Peaxe and the Presmest, and 
Mr. Brxrtow replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr, Buxton for his valuable and 
inspiring paper, and the Institute adjourned till November 27th. 


. November 27th, 1923. 


‘Special Meeting at the Royal Society, Burlington House. 

Mr. H. J. E. Pease in the Chair. 

“The meeting being a special one, there was no business to transact, 

‘Dr. E. H. Huwr read his paper on “ Hyderabad Cairn Burials and Their 
Significance, "illustrated by specimens and lantern slides, 

Prof. J. L. Mypes read extracts from Mr. F. J. Ricuarns’ paper, “ Notes on 
some Tron Age Graves at Odugattur, North Arcot District, South India,” and 
discussed the two papers, 

‘Questions were asked of Dr, Hunr by Mr. and Mrs; Rournenie, Mr. Parkyny, 
Sir Cuamnes Barcey and Mr. Prax, to which he replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Hunt for his very interesting 
and valuable paper, and the Institute adjourned till December 4th. 


December Ath, 1923. 


Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 

Prof. C. G. Senaoman, President, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 

‘Mr. Heyny Batrovr rad his paper on “ Observations on the Technology of 
the ‘Nagas of Eastern Assam," illustrated by specimens and lantern slides, 

The paper was discussed by Dr, Hannisox, Capt. Funuze, Mr, Bracssore 
and the Presipesr, and Mr. Baurour replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks waa accorded to Mr. BAnrour for his valuable and 
ting paper, and the Institute adjourned till December 11th. 
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December Vith, 1923. 
Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 
Dr. F. C. Suevesate in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 
The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 


Miss Victoria Cobb, Mr. J. C. Fligel, Mr. G. W. Hatehell, Mrs. Susan Isaacs 


Dr. B. Malinowski, Mr. A. 8. Parkes, Miss Barbara J, Rutherford, Mr. Paul Shuffrey, 
Mr. A. C. Swayne and Mr. M. D, Thakore. 

Mr. G. Hewerrr read his paper on “ The Dusnn of British North Borneo.” 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Banrour, Mr. Brauwnowrz and Mr. Epertt, 
and Mr. Hewerr replied. 


Ahearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Hewett, and the Institute adjourned 
till January 8th, 1924. 
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Notes on Native Customs in the Baniara District (N.E.D.), Papua. 
Based on J, G. Frazen’s Questions. 
Compiled by A. Listox-Biyra, Assistant Resident Magistrate. 


4. From Baxv on Tewakururu inlet to Mukawa on Cape Vogel, the people belong 
to the Ant tribe. This tribe is divided into clans as follows: The people of Grxapa 
and Boganooa are the Ixontana, and among these occur the following septs :-— 
Boganoca is Awasawt, and Guvana is Wat-Irarta, whilst at Moxawa are the Tarer. 

In former days the Ani were distinguished by their wearing their hair in 
ringlets, as do the Matsena, further north, and the natives of the old Kumusi 
(now Northern Division) commonly known as Oraxarvas. They also had their 
distinguishing ornaments; at the present day the majority of these people wear 
their hair in what is known as “ policeman fashion,” and many of their ornamental 
customs are dying. 

The women, who cut their hair short, have tattoo marks denoting their tribe, 
and the wives of chiefs have lines tattooed across the forehead, in the shape of 
cheyrons, with the V pointing to the bridge of the nose, and a straight line down 
the centre following the shape of the nose. The wives of lesser people had straight 
lines across the forehead, not chevrons. There was, and is, no tribal tattoo mark 
for the men. The big sea-hawk known as the Masvsana is the tribal totem for the 
whole of the Ant tribe, and there is another equally possessed by the whole tribe, the 
black crow known as the Kisaxisa, In the old days every family had its totem ; 
the fish known to us as “ Long Tom ™ was one instance, but this is rapidly dying out. 
Ifa man were to kill the Maxuzana, he would lose all his skill as a fighting man and be 
unable to throw his spear accurately ; if a man ate him he would develop very bad 
sores. This does not apply to women, who could kill and eat the Maxvnana, 
but if they did no man could ever eat from the same dish as the woman again, 

They say that Masvnana came to them from Goodenough Island, where the 
island people wanted to kill him, and that he is the father of the Ant tribe. 

2. Regarding the origin of man, information from the present generation has 
got into such a state of hopeless tangle through Mission teaching and old belief 
that it is impossible to get the younger generation to tell one anything connected. 
Soin dale lalla origin of chiefa and common people comes from & very 

man :— 

“There was first of all an old man and his wife, they had two sons named 
Maramara and Tonvav, these sons were well brought up, and soon after 
the mother died the old man died too; now were the sons afraid to bury 
him, as they had seen him do their mother, for they feared to be alone. 
At last, however, the old man began to stink, then the sons took counsel 
and decided they must bury him, therefore they took up the body, Tonvev 
by the feet and Manamana by the head, and started to carry him to bury 
him. Now the old man smelt very much, and Tonvav who was first did 
not get #o much stink as Maramana who came behind, nevertheless he kept 

aking rude noises and complaining, though Maramana suffered the discom- 
fort in silence ; at length the latter addressed his brother as follows :— 

“Tt is wrong thus to complain of the amell of our father, he was our father.’ 

“ At length they arrived at the burial ground, and Tosucv wished to hurry 
the bu and get it finished, but the other brother told him, * Nay, he 
is our father, treat him with respect.’ The old man was buried and they 

returned home, and then Tosvar became wasteful and cared not for his 
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parden, whilst Mamamara made a good garden and was a careful man all 
his life. Later, when wives were provided (history does not relate how) 
Manamana was therefore a rich man and prospered, and his father’s spirit 
looked well after him, but Torvat was poor and did not prosper; now 
al] MamaMAra’s sons ure chiefs, and all Tonvou's sons and their sons are 
poor and common people.” 


History does not relate, and I cannot find ont, where the old man and woman 
came from, or where the sons" wives came fron. 

3. Some years ago there was a split in the Art tribe, due to jealousy on the part 
of certain clan chiefs, and there is now a colony of them at War U low in the Kuni 
district, of which the chief is Iakwest, the present village constable, and another 
colony of them at Vanawara in Douvea Bay, of whom the chief is Tewat Tawo : 
the subclan of Karrearr also eplit, and a branch of them live at Purorvro under 
chief SigiMayTa. 

The head chief for war, for the whole Ant tribe, including these colonies, is 

RA, the present village constahle of Bocanowa, and hia influence js 
paramount wherever Arr people are, from Collingwood Bay to Goodenough Bay. 

Kakamana is the “ big name “ of the Ant people ; only the ruling chiet is allowed 
to be so called, and it descends with the thieftainship, Much in the same way as 
the old Seottish “The Macintosh of Macintosh.” 


SEXUAL Morarrry ann Marrtacr, 

Girls are quite free sexually before marriage, and promiscuous intercourse 
between young people is the rule. The girls do the asking, and they will ask a boy 
to sleep with them, and he will come to their parents’ or brothers’ house to have 
connection. Ifa boy goes to a girl who has not asked him, he may have his way 
or may not, but in either case the girl will shun that boy afterwards and will alan 
tell her friends he is no good. 

After marriage the girl is the sole property of the husband, and loose conduct 
must cease; unfaithfulness had one punishment—death, though the wife was often 
let off with being speared sufficiently to allow blood to flow; as a rule, the injured 
husband would summon all his clan to assist him to punish the adulterer, and this 
led to the constant tribal and elan fights, and also to the above-mentioned splits 
in the clans themselves. 

In the ense of visiting friends, however, it is still the general custom to “ lend” 
wives to the guest for the night, and in this the wife has no fay Whatever, whether 
she likes the man or not. 

The people say they appreciate the Government regulations regarding punishment 
for adultery, but that is hardly true, I think, as they do not consider gaol sufficient. 

A man may not have connection with sister, half-sister, aunt. and first cousin, 
and it is considered hardly correct in the case of second cousins, though this is winked 
at. (Compare Gwenigwemt where first cousins marry.) The only reason given for 
this is “ shame," and that it is “ dirty,” and the children would have bad skins, 

~The majority marry within the tribe, mostly from a different clan, but there 


are many outside marriages. The woman from another tribe is adopted into the 


clan and tribe of her husband, even when his and hers are at war. A man may have 
Ss many wives as he likes, but polygamy ia mainly confined to chiefs. This is a matter 
af being able to pay, rather than anything else. Polyandry is unknown. (Compare 
Gwepicwent again, where marriage is practically confined to the tribe, and even to 
the clan, reasons given being that women will not work well on strange land, and 
Hifftculties of inheritance.) -Marringes are arranged by the parents, when the children’ 
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are very young, After the two families have settled this, the children. even if 
still in arms, are what is called in Motuan Mawenta, and locally as Bongta, which 
means, roughly, engaged. and they are spoken of, even as infants, as husband and 
wife. However, when the children grow up they are not compelled to ratify this, 
and may split and marry elsewhere, When the marriage is to be ratified, the bow 
takes the girl to hia father’s house ond sleeps with her, without touching her. In 
the morning the girl's mother takes her away, only to return later with a large 
bundle of firewood. The girl sits on this firewood, Then the nearest male relative 
expounds to the assembled village what a good worker and weeder she is, and argues 
about the payment. After he has talked himself dry, the futher of the hoy takes 
his tum and runs her down all he can, and this goes ou whilst the articles of payment 
(all agreed upon before by the way) are produced, one by one, and are disparaged 
on the one side, and praised on the other, 

At last the girl's relations admit they are satisfied, and leave. Then the mother 
takes her to her new home, and lectures her on her duties till nightfall, when she 
leaves and it is allover. There is no dance or other ceremony. 

No sexual intercourse is permitted the bride and groom till they have planted 
two gardens, and fattened up a pig and sold it (that is to say, for one year after 
marriage). The payment takes the form of pigs, armshells, ete., and the value of 
a wife ts about five pounds. If a man touches hia wife before the year is up, he is 

Jeered at and mocked for being unable to restrain himself. (Compare GwepiewEnt, 

where bay takes girl away into bush for two nights, before bringing to father’s 
house, and where girl is taken to father's house at end of first year of marriage 
also untouched. When a feast is given the girl has connection with a man not her 
nisband and is then free to the husband.) 

The woman has invariably been deflowered before marriage, and in fact they 
prefer such a woman to a virgin. 

Men abstain from cohabitation when; (a) A hunt has been ordered ; (6) when 
fishing ; (¢) when making fishing and hunting implements, canoes, ete. ; (d) durmg 
menstruation ; (¢) from time wife is enceinte to weaning (two years); (f) when he 
has killed anyone (for a month afterwards); (g) when eating, or about to eat, betel 
fut (otherwise his mouth will rot), 

Pormanent exchange of wives is carried on, and the women have no say in the 

matter. They are “thrown away for bad temper, bad work, and continued 
unfatthfulness : a man whose wife is unfaithful is said to know it, as he swells in the 
belly and penis. 
_  Aewidow returns to her father and generally marries again. In this case the 
brother of the dead husband, or nearest relative, arranges wedding and receives 
payment, but the widow's people have no voice. Tf a widow marries too soon, the 
dead man's relatives will pull down her house and destroy her garden. No such 
thing 48 Matringe, or dedication, to trees, etc., is practised. 


CHILDREN. 

On the whole, they are not desirous to have children, though this is due mainly 
to the women, who dislike the pains of childbirth und the attendant troubles of 
nursing. Bova are much preferred, and girls are looked on only as 4 necessary evil, 
Abortion is largely practised, mainly without the consent of the husband. The 
usual method is to take a drug made from the roota of the Karroxi tree, and the 
leaves of a common vine, which are cooked with cooonut and eaten. (Compare 
description given for Northern Division.) Another method is to make a stone 
‘ted hot, squeeze the juice from the above on to the stone, whilst squatting over 
the resultant steam, (Compare fire-method in Northern Div'sion.) 
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When the woman is far gone, abortion is brought about by massage. A 
childless woman is ealled Karroxt, after the tree, and is thought no less of on that 
account. Infanticide is common with women who already have children, to enable 
them to suckle young pigs. (Compare Gwentawen:, where children are looked for 
with pleasure and infanticide is unknown. They look with horror on coast custom 
of burying child with mother if she dies before it is weaned. However. here a man 
having a daughter will deny her, saying “someone had my wife"; of a son, however. 
he will be proud.) 

They consider that in order to have healthy children plenty of good food is 
needed ; they have no other idea of obtaining them save by copulation, and do mot 
believe a virgin can have a child under any circumstances. 

As soon as a woman shows signs of being enceinte (ic. her teats go black), 
the husband removes to the club-house. She is then dieted, and is not allowed 
oysters and clams, and certam kinds of bananss and fish, After the fifth or sixth 
mouth all work ceases, and she remaina secluded im her husband's house, looked 
after by her two mothers. A drink made of the leaves of bread fruit and the Stona 
tree is given to ease pains. After the birth she is compelled to wash daily in hot 
water for a week, and then is no longer secluded. 


Birra Cusroms. 

There is no ceremony at birth; the husband goes. however, to his garden, 
and makes « festoon of banana leaves which announces that he has a child. 

The after-birth is made into parcel and hoisted to the top of a tree, where it 
is left to rot; they say if it is buried the child will grow up weak and ailing, 
(Compare Goodenough, where the after-birth is mixed with food and eaten, to ensure 
strong children in the future.) 

When the woman is no longer secluded the husband returns home, but he ia 
not allowed to handle the child till it is big enough to be carried easily without 
danger on the hip. 

The grandfather on the maternal side always chooses the name, which is always 
that of a relation or friend, and all men bear the father’s name too. (Compare 
GWEDIGWED!, where mother chooses name, which is after some event or thing ; 
for instance, local constable Ing-Anceva gets the name Ire from being prematurely 
born in @ sugar-cane patch, Ine being Gwentcwept for sugar cane, whilst ARURUA 
is his familyname, Also compare Gayenig wen, enceinte woman secluded in special 
house in the bush till after the birth.) 

There is no ceremony akin to baptism, and no godfathers save the grandfather 
aforesaid, and the maternal uncle, who is considered the child's nearest: relative 
and guardian. When the baby’s hair is to he cut for first time, the parents give 
large presents of food to above two people, and when it is done the hair is buried 
by the mother at the foot of a banana tree in the garden, and the fruit of that tree 
belongs to those two, . 

On coming out of seclusion the mother takes ashes from her fire, and places 
them on all crossroads from her village. ‘This is to stop the baby when it frOWs UE 
from losing its way, and to give it the “ bump of locality.” 


RELATIONS, ETO. 


Before children come to puberty no clothes are worn at all. When a hoy is 
getting near puberty families meet and arrange—another family have a girl coming 
on, and they are approached and arrangement made for a combined feast. The 
maternal uncles decorate the children and they are given their dance ornaments, 
and a dance is then arranged. The boy is told during the dance to take the girl 
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and have connection with her; the dance lasts all hight, and whilst the people 
dance outside the boy “has” the girl in his parents’ house. In the morning the 
hey is given his man’s Kapasrer and the girl her raw. Their noses are slit for 
oTniments, and ear piercing made; the boy's hair is then allowed to grow, and both 
sexes woar for the first time the leggings and arm-bands of plaited material. This 
connection has no effect on future marriage, and has nothing to do with it—it is 
merely initiation. The dance may last several days, and advantage is taken of it 
to initiate all children who can be. However long the dance lasts the two children 
only copulate once, This is called Lanats,and all boys initiated are called Tamara, 
Circumeision is not practised. 

Menstruation is explained by saying that the moon has monthly connection 
with all women, and small girls are held up to the moon, and told that the moon 
will have them first ond afterwards their lushands. Tt is called SINTWIGAURT, and 
the woman is secluded except for daily bath in sea. Police will not touch a woman 
in the state, even to arrest, unless an officer is there. 

No man will speak first to his father-in-law or mother-in-law, though if addressed 
he willanswer. He will not walk straight up to them, and will not stand immediately 
in front of them. The same marks of respect are shown to chiefs, and if a man 
Tmeets one while carrying his spear on his shoulder, he will lower it to the “trail” : 
if they meet on the road he will sit down till the other has passed and will then 
rise. Their desoription is “‘ all the same your police salute you.” 

A foster-mother is regarded as a blood relation. Twins are accounted for as 
follows : Lf a woman has given the cold shoulder to a man who wants her, either 
before or after marriage, he wants revenge; he takes a snip from the string of her 
ram, makes it in a parcel, folding it V-shape; taking a smal! stick, he buries the 
two objects deep in the ground. This will have the effect of causing her to suffer 
heavy labour, and «he cannot be delivered till the stick is unburied : she will alae 
probably have twins. The father of twins always wants to find the man who did 
this, as they believe it the only way twins are caused ; they are not thought 
abnormal in any way, only some one’s revenge, 

Children have the totem of both father and mother, but for war they rank with 
the father’s tribe if the two should be at war. If the mother's tribe is fighting 
third, they will fight for hers. They inherit from both and are wed as ambassadors 

the tribe where others could not go. 

Adoption is practised, the adopted child beg a full member of the father’s 
tribe. Adoption is usually by a man who has no heir, and no one to take on his 
name. He asks another with several children to give him one, and this one is reall y 
bought and becomes the legal son of his new father. The list of persons he cannot 
marry correspondingly increases. He cannot marry any of adopted relations in 
kame degrees as real ones. 

ReLationsar Terms. 


Father, Tamaxu. Mother, Sinaku. Brother, Tuwvxe. Eldest brother, 
Tuwvke Tarakona, Middle brother, Tuwvxe Tanvsana. Youngest brother, 
‘Towvxv Mcrvmvrima. Sister, Nonuxu. Husband, Kowaxv. Wife, Kowaxv. 
Grandfather, Wawaxe (used for all grandrelations with name added). Unelo 
pat Tamakvu. Unele maternal, Apoxv. Aunt, Sixaxv. Uncles and aunta 
by marriage, Av Ukanana (with name). Cousins, Tuwakc, with name. Father- 
in-law, Rawakw (applies to all in-laws on both sides when spoken by son-in-law). 
Husband's brother, Magvexv, when wife speaks. Husband's sister, Inaxu. There 
is no difference in terms used according to sex of speaker, or when speakine direct to, 
or indirectly of, these relations. The word for relations as a whole is TUTUNUKU. 

VOL. Lay 21 
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Who are the Melanesians ? 
By A. M. Hocarr. 


Trere used to be much confusion in the use of the word Aryan or Indo-European. 
It was applied both to a group of languages and to a group of peoples who spoke 
those languages. We now know that the two things are not at all the same, that 
different races may speak the same tongue, and that the same race may speak 
different tongues. The same confusion, only worse, is still allowed m the word 
Melanesian. It is used of a family of languages, of the inhabitants of a group af 
islands known as Melanesia, and of a certain type of men found chiefly in those 
islands. The three uses are quite inconsistent, and do not lead to clear thinking. 
Melanesian is spoken by races that differ much in type from one another. On the 
other hand, types, very similar to others that speak Melanesian, speak languages 
that are not Melanesian, for instance, the Vella-Lavellans in the Solomons. 

This double use of the word has caused many to identify the original speakers 
of Melanesian with the physical type, which is usually known 2s Melanesian. This 
may not be stated in so many words, but it seems to be tacitly assumed. Now 
it is highly improbable, one might say impossible, that the original speakers of 
Melanesian were a dark fuzzy-haired people, There are other languages which are 
descended from the same original as Melanesian, namely, Polynesian, Malay, Malagasy. 
The people who use these languages are nearly all light in colour, straight-haired, 
and somewhat Mongoloid, very unlike the Melanesian type. Where they are alike, 
crossing is probable. Either, therefore, the Melanesian type borrowed its 5 
from the Malayo-Polynesian or ee versa, The map most decidedly lends support 
to the first view. Then there is the fact that both Malays and Polynesians were 
great navigators, whereas the dark people were not; even the Fijian among them 
were but timid sailors. Thirdly, Malays and Polynesians are immeasurably more 
civilized than the dark people. Against this it may be argued that Melanesian 
is more archaic. It is eo undoubtedly in some respects—for instance, in sounds— 
but that proves nothing. 

The French Canadians, though much mixed with Red Indians, are more 
old-fashioned in their speech than the French, Spanish, I understand, is nearer 
to Latin than is Italinn. The conclusion is that the original Melanesians, those 
who taught their tongue to the dark type now called Melanesian, were a light-coloured 
atraight-haired people. It is much to be desired, therefore, that anthropologists 
should cease to speak of a dark, fuzzy-haired type as Melanesian, or trace & 
Melanesian immigration where they find o dark, long-headed strain among 
Polynesians, Perhaps, indeed, they are right in tracing Melanesian influence where 
there is a dark strain, but not in the way they think. I have shown that in Fiji 
a dark people moving eastward drove out a Polynesian-speaking poople, possibly 
also speakers of Melanesian, I have suggested that the same movement has 
occurred all through Melunesia, The Melanesinns, true Melanesinns. thus tured 
out, have sailed east in quest of new homes, but not before they had been much 
permeated with black blood. It is as though the South American Spaniards were 
driven out by the Botocudos, Patagonians, and what not, and fled to Spain, bringing 
a great deal of Red Indian blood with them. That would explain how a dark strain 
ta found in Polynesia, which otherwise is a puzzle, since the so-called Melanesians 
are but cousters.. That, however, is only a suggestion. 
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Notes on Canadian Shetlanders. 
Supplied by J.A. Terr. Arranged by F. G. Parsons, F.R.C.8, 


Tue Institute it indebted to Mr. Teit for records, more or less complete, of 100 
Shetlanders, ) of whom are adult males. I have rejected all those whose ancestry 
was hot puro, and the fact that they happened to have emigrated to Canada cannot, 
I think, even to the most enthusiastic minds. Suggest that their physical 
characteristics have wndergone any appreciable change in their new home, 

In the following paper Mr. Teit has furnished the actual details, while T am 
responsible for all generalizations and suggestions, As observations on the physical 
characters of Shetlanders are scanty, Mr. Teit’s records are a welcome addition to 
our knowledge. 

Records of 90 adult males are furnished, the chief physical characteristics 
ot whom are tabulated below. The number is, of course, small, but T think that it 
is highly important to record and tabulate thease small series eo that, from time to 
time, they may be included in a general survey, such as I attempted for the colour 
index of the British Isles (Journ, Roy. Anthrop. Inst., vol.1, 1920, p. 157) and for the 
cephalic index (Man, February, 1922), 

On digesting this table of the males, we note that the age of these Shetlanders 
Tanges from 223 to 69; that they were all, with one exception, born in the Shetlands, 
and were all of pure Shetland parentage, excepting Mr, Teit, the ohserver (Nu. 1), 
who had some Highland blood on his mother’s side. There is every reason, therefore, 
to believe that this series, though small, js exceptionally pure compared with the 
Material with which we usually have to work. 

On examining the head measurements, of which onl y 32 are recorded, the av 
length of 196 mm. and breadth of 154-7 mm. shows that the size of their heads was 
above the average for the British Isles, though unfortunately no record is available 
of the cephalic height. The head size of 350-7 mm., roughly estimated by adding 
the length to the: breadth, too, must be considered in relntion toa the average stature 
which, in 90 records, is 1738 mm., or 5 fect 8} inches. 

In my paper in Man (see above) the list shows that it is quite exceptional for 
the sum of the length and breadth to reach 350, and those groups in which this is 
the oase are usually composed of picked individuals with tastes for learning or 
tesearch. For instance, 15 patients in a London hospital gave an average sum of 
345, 80 Bristol hospital patients one of 344-7, while University College Staff was 
3), King's College Staff 350, the British Association 353, and a congress of British 

[have only been able to find one other revord of Shetland craniometry, and that 
4 series of only five skulls, by Turner (Tr. R. Soc, Kiin,, vol. xl, p- 5). In these five 
the average sum of the length and breadth was 351,s0 that our two authorities confirm 

‘One another in this respect, and we are probably on the right track. 

The average cephalic index works out at 790, and the graph (Fig. 1) shows that 
the distribution of indices on each side of this mean ix very symmetrical, [Ht also 
shows that the range of variation is from 74 to 85, For comparison with other 
graphs, it is necessary to reduce the actual numbers to percentages, and to construct 
# graph with these as in Fig. 2. Here we see at once that we are dealing with too 
small a number to give a reliable chart, since, whenever one is constructed of sufficient 
records to be reliable, the apex is always close to 15 per cent., instead of nearly 
Teaching 30 per cent., as it does in this case. 
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with charts of cephalic indices makes me believe that a series of, 
say, the soxaners on Shetlanders, assuming that the observers are competent, 
will not affect the average index very much, though it will almost certainly reduce 
the height ofthe apex and flatten dut the pinnacles on each side of it isc adarbene 
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FIG, 1.—CHART OF CEPHALIO MpIcEs, 


to find that the index is as high as 79, and, if it is confirmed, suggests that the 
Shetianders cannot be of pure Nordic stock. 


Turner does not confirm it, for his five skulls gave a cephalic index of 771, so. 
that any ; conenneiee visiting the Shetlands will find a useful field for research 
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awaiting him. 
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716, 2,—CEPHALIO INDICES REDUCED TO FEUCKNTAUES. 
‘The hair coloration of 90 observations is very light, and gives an index of 25-5. 
If the chart ig Sig rene ees aoc sip omge rats eet 
Tiles * es. Bey. sag ; 170-171) be consulted, it will be seen 
‘that in only 8 sre trad hair index drop as low as this, and 1 
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Hasr Index: : 
The distribution of the hair colour is as follows — 
Red 8! Gases 44 ar 
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The hair index, therefore, is 25-5. 


Bye Index. 
4 Light .. =. G1 066-5 = 73-9 per cent. 
Dark .. «ce 18 93-5 = 26-1 a 
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have every reason to believe that when a round-headed race comes in contact 
with the long-headed Nordics the head shape is modified long before the 
colour index. This, at all events, is what a study of German physical anthropology 
teaches us. 

It is especially interesting to. notice that, among the {) records, there is not 
a single Shetlander with black hair. 

There are four red-haired people, but with only 90 in the series ; it is Impossible 
to lay any stress on the percentage, Moreover, Mr, Twit records that in five other 
individuals there was a distinct reddish tinge im the facial hair, though the hair of 
the head hardly showed it. The fact that the hair of the face ts so often redder than 
a of the head must be borne in mind by physical anthtopologists and allowed 

With regard to the character of the hair, in 29 (69+5 per cent.) it was straight. 
In 12 (28-6 per cent.) wavy, and in I (2-3 per cent.) curly. 4) records of the eve 
colour give a fairly low index of 26-1; 6) of the #0 had light eves, 18 had dark, 
while in T] the colour was intermediate, A glance at the chart already quoted will 
show how closely the eye and hair indices correspond in those parts of the British 
Isles where the Nordic stock is most pure, and how rapidly the eye colour rims up 
whenever the Mediterranean influence begins to assert itself, though, of course, 
there are no grounds for suspecting a Mediterranean element in the present Beries, 
Wnt only an Alpine one, the original coloration of which is doubtful. It 1s mteresting, 
too, to notice how different these Shetlanders’ coloration is to that of the Scottish 
highlanders, taken as a whole. 

The curvature of the nose is recorded as an indication of the aquilmity of the 
features, which is a characteristic of the Nordic race. In 15 of the 32 records 
(46-1 per cent.) it was convex, in 16 (50 per cent.) straight, and in 1 (3-1 per cent.) 
concave, This nose record is probably a valuable one, though at present we have 
not enough data to understand its full significance properly or what percentage of 
convex noses may be looked for in a fairly pure Nordic stock. | remember being 
greatly strack by the straightness of the noses cf most of the German prisoners of 
war, and especially by their width across the bridge, Mr, Peake, too, has noticed 
the latter, and regards it as a Mongoloid trait. 

The facial length and breadth are given as an indication of race, but the 
measurement of length requires great care in taking, and 4 good deal of allowanee 
should be made for the personal equation of the observer. In these 32 Shetlanders 
the facial length was 126 mm. and the breadth 141-7 mm. This gives an index of 
898: but 1 cannot think that this index i a very illuminating one, because the 
Tength and breadth of u face depend on very different factors, and « long fave may be 
masked entirely hy the coincidence of other factora which make tt also very broad. 
At the sume time, it i< obvious that sume standard of comparison is necessary, and 
we cannot be sutistied by merely stating the length because, although the measurement 
may be in itself small, it may be relatively great if the owner is @ man with @ very 
small head. Personally, I think it would be much more valuable to give the length 
‘of the face in relation to the combined length and breadth of the head, two measire- 
ments which are always taken. It would be better still, no doubt, to give it in relation 
to the length. breadth and height, but the auricular height is rurely available, since 
80 few craniometriats have an auricular craniometer, Jet us see how this 
suggestion works out for the 32 Shetlanders. That they are large-headed we have 
seen already; what we want to know is, are thetr faces really long for large-headed 


people? The index I would sugyest is Fa. L ~ 100 Mpa oS Bs tl Oe BE and in 
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the Shetlunders’ case it works out thus -— 
196 + 154-7 12600 


26 x 100 + — -ae 
Sails 3 175-35 


71:9. 


This, of course, i valueless until we have something with which to compare it, 
and the shortest group of faces I can find in my notes is one of 43 Germans from 
Silesia, whose face length averaged 116 mim., a great contrast to the 126 mm, of the 
Shetlanders, but one which clearly needs checking with the size of the heads. The 


vt il © L - 
Silesian index is 116 x 100 0-151 _ TA) — 67-6, It will he noticed that 
= : "al 


Ae | 
the Shetland head size, a5 represented by ite I75-4, 12 a little, bat not very 


=} 








much, larger than the German, which is 171-5; but the facial length i very much 
greater, and, I think, is fairly represented by the: index of 71-9, against the 
German 67-6, 

T will give two other examples for contrast; one is of 124 British wounded 
soldiers, whose facial length was 121 mm., giving a face lemeth index of T1-5, and the 
other of 36 German soldiers from Schleswig-Holstein, with a face length of 118-6, 
giving an index of 68+]. The face breadths of these four series may be worked out 


In exactly the same way ag the lengths, and, when tabulated for: comparison, we get 
the following results :-— 








Shetlandors ... =| 1286 Th 41 fs pg Sat 17-5 

British Soldiers =. 41 71-4 Lita Ttl-4 BOM} 170.0 

Sohleswig-Holwtein ...) 118-4 H+ 1 Lan Btl-4 RAT 174-2 

Rilesians os oe S38 67-H | Atos 81-5 a 
| 


Tt will be seen that Col. 6 gives the standard of comparison ora rongh estimate 
of the head size as far aa our data will giveit. Col. Lis the actual length of the face: 
Col. 2 the face length in terms of the head size: Cols 3 and 4 are the face breadths, 
treated in the same way; while Col. 5 gives the usnal face index. 

When Cols, 2 and 4 are stodied it is evident that these four groups of people 
varied much less in their faciol breadth than in their facial length, since the 
highest and lowest indices in the former (Col. 4) are separated hy two points only, 
while in the length index (Col. 2) there are four points of diflerence. Tn other 
words, we establish the fact that the long, narrow Nordic fave owes twice as much) 
t its increase in length over the short, broad German face as it does to diminution 
in breadth; and this, in spite of the fact that the breadth is actually «& greater 
measurement than the length and so liable to a greater range of vatiation. 

I think this fact is an important one to direct attention to and to check with 
further observations ax they come to hand, because the mechanical cause of the 
increased length or decreased breadth of the Norilie face is occupying a good deal 
of attention, and it ix necessary, in the first place, to be quite clear which ia the 
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a important, We cannot tell this if we are content with merely stating the facial 
es. 

Of course, everything said about the facial index applies equally to the cranial. 
We ought to be able to state whether a brachycephalic skull is really short, or only 
appears so, because it is very broad. Hence | should like to seo the length given in 
terms of the breadth plus the height, thus obtaining a more reliable constant, but 1 
feel that this present little paper on Shetlanders is hardly the place to do more than 
hint at the desirability of some reform of this kind. In conclusion, I should like to 
call attention to the fact that Mr. Teit includes records of three Shetland females 
and seven children, as well as of a few foreimmera, I have included his tables, as they 
may be a useful addition to other series later on, but at_present their small numbers 
do not justify any generalizations. 


CoxcLUsions.. 


The conclusions I lave come to from working through these statistics aro that 
these Shetlanders, in every respect except head shape, are very pure examples of 
the Nordic race. Their coloration index of 25-8 is quite a low one, as anyone 
interested in this subject will see by comparing it with the list I compiled in my 
pa -on the “Colour Index of the British Isles * (Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., 

- |, pp. 168, 169). 

Out of 81 recorded sets of observations the Shetlanders would be the four- 
teenth in point of fairness, while there are only 7 other records which do not 
contain a single black-haired individual, and many of these are founded on con- 
side ably fewer than 9) people. 

The hair and eye indices are nearly the same (hair, 25-5; eyes, 26-1), a 
characteristic specially noticeable in those parte of the British Isles where the 
Saxon element is strongest. 

The stature of practically 5 feet 9 inches (1738 nun.) is very high when we 
remember that these were not picked specimens; it is the height we get in most 
of our English and Scottish Universities where the records are taken from the 
well-nourished classes, 

The nose was convex in half the cases, pointing to a fairly high aquilinity of 
features, while the true face length mdex is rather higher than the British, as far as 
our small mummbers show, but is markedly higher than that of the Germans. 

The only record which makes me think that the Shetlanders have an Alpine 
admixture is their cephalic index of 79 (founded on 92 records), Doubtless 
Prof, Flinders Petrie would instance this as a case of head shape adapting itself 
to environment; but, unfortunately for his theory, it is working in the wrong direction, 
for he postulates a long-headed North and a short-headed South, and here, in the 
most northerly part of the British Isles, the heads are more brachycephalic than in 
London, Bristol or Somersetshire. 

Those of us who, like myself, believe that head shape is racial and very 
ae will suspect a certain mixture of Mid-European or Alpine blood with the 

prevailing Nordic element, but we can say definitely that there are no signs of any 
Mediterranean admixture. 
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The Origin of the Ba-Hima. 
By the Rey. W. A. Caantner, 


Is it de rigueur to necept the hypothesis that the Ba-Hima are of Galla origin, or at 
least related to the Galla! ‘The idea was started by Speke in the ‘sixties of last 
eéntury, when very little was known about Africa, and has not, so faras I am aware. 
been called in question since, But is it really the most likely or the most reasonable 
hypothesis? Some one may have suggested ao tradition of migration from the 
north-east, such as, I believe, Speke wanted to discover; but no reliable native ever 
aluded to it when I was in the country, and I do not think there is any such 
tradition. But everybody knows the story of Kintu, and I propose to discuss this 
story in the fight of philology and the present distribution of the people in and 
around Uganda. , 

(1) Distrifutton—The extent of Ba-Ganda influence under the Ba-Hima 
aristocracy is always associated with the western side of the Lake, never with the 
easternside, Eastwards the range of the Ba-Ganda stops short at the border countries 
of Bu-Soga proper. In that country Ba-Ganda influence was little more than that of 
Visitors coming t6 exact tribnte, often falsely. They did not reside in Bu-Soga, and 
seldom visited the border districts, where the people are much mixed with neigh- 
howring tribes outside Bu-Soga. The only exeeption I met with was the ease of a 
young chief called Miro, where a group of Ba-Ganda Mohammedans had installed 
themselves, Miro himself having adopted the style of a Mu-Ganda chief. They were 
not numerous, but were ‘lestined to play a not unimportant part in local history. 
They were the first Ba-Ganda to penetrate so far to the east and north-east, and 
their advent was quite a recent event, | 

Northwards Ba-Ganda influence ends with the kingdom of Bu-Nyoro, always 
a rival kingdom with ita own king and very Apecial oustoms, These have been 
very carefully described by Rev. J. Roseoe. They bear obvious affinity to customs 
prevailmg in Bu-Ganda and all kingdoms» west of the Lake, euch as Ankole and 
Ruanda, They have, I believe, comparatively little in common with those of 
Bu-Soga und probably none with those of Kavirondo’ or any country beyond 
Bu-Nyora on the north and north-east. Moreover, the organization of Ba-Soga 
wnd Kavirondo under local chiefs is akin to the patriarchal system, and in Kayirondo 
radically different from the kingdoms organized by the Ba-Hima aristocracy, 
Bu-Soga made some attempt to follow this organization, but on such a minor 
scale that there were no Jess than five independent chieftains for Bu-Sora r 
alone, an ares not much larger than a single province of Uganda controlled 3 one 
big chief answerable to the king. The Ba-Sogn five were virtually answerable to 
nobody bat themselves. In this respect they resembled the Kavironido chiefs or 
heads of clans, byt differed from them in having a emall organizution of minor 
chiefs after the Uganda pattern, 

To this general relntion the distribution of the Ba-Hima herdsman aleo 
cortespunds. When I was in Bu-Soga my cowmen were not all pure Ba-Hima. 
One at least was markedly allied to the Ba-Nyoro and came from the horder line 
between Ba-Nyoro and Bu-Sova. When I stayed for a short time in Kavirondo, 
at Mumia’s, the only cowman I could get was a Masai. He remained with me 
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when T moved to Bua-Soga, and was not altogether out of harmony with lis 
surroundings there, Just previously 1 was obliged to go to Bu-Ganda, and there 
he was completely out of his environment. I suppose he was the first Masai ever 
to enter Uganda, To sum up, the home of the Ba-Hima herdsman is to the west 
of the Lake; on the eastern side he does not go much beyond the Nile. 

Moreover, on this western side of the Victoria Lake, I was told by « pioneor 
missionary to Usukuma and the southern shore, Ba-Hima herdsmen may be found 
far to the south, in the Unyamwezi country. It may lo be interesting to 
recall that the comparatively recent dealings of the Ba-Ganda with the coast—they 
hegan in the ‘fifties—huve always been wid the west and south of the Lake. No 
Ka-Ganida canoes—really manned by Ba-Seese islanders who are subject to Uganda— 
ver went to the east. Even Ba-Soga canoes rarely, if ever, went bevond the Sio 
Bay tronworkers ; and the Ba-Vuoma islanders, who are far greater canoe men than 
the Ba-Soga, and for skill rank with the Ba-Sesee, have told me themselves that their 
wnly journey to the eastern shore was to a market where salt was obtained. The 
eastern shore has no affinities with Ba-Ganda or Ba-Soga, and is looked upon as 
a foreign and inhospitable country. 

Tf, then, the natural relations of the people to-day are distinctly with the west, 
why preas for any relation with the Galla to the north-east? There is not a shred of 
evidence to show that the Ba-Ganda, or still less the Ba-Hima, were ever in touch 
with any of the people who now live on the eastern or north-eastern border, and 
who would have been the first to be dispossessed by any hypothetical invasion, 
such as Masai driving the Galla further to the east. 

(2) Langquage—The language question is even more decisive. Being deeply 
interested in all the people immediately outside Bu-Cianda—Luo, Teso, Kavirondo— 
84 well as the more general question of the Masai and Nandi, I sent for various books, 
including grammars of Bari and Dinka and a Galla dictionary. I turned over the 
pages of this Galla book many times. There were unusual words in Ganda, Did they 
denve from Galla! Did any of the languages derive from Galla ? And the response 
from the dictionary was virtually nil. When [ came buck to England and Nandi 
material became a little more accessible (1 was never able personally to investigate 
Nandi), there seemed just a little chance that Nandi might have some slight relation 
to Gallas and I wrote out a little paper on these lines. But forall the other languages 
Galla seemed a barren fiell, 

_ Just possibly the Ba-Lagoor Elyonyi people, on the southern edge of Mount Elgon, 
derive their name from Galla laku, twin. They are a Nundi stock, and communicate 
with their fellow-kinsmen, the Saveh people on the northern eile, by going over the 
Mountain. They never venture round its base, In this sense they are twin with the 
Saveh, inhabitants of the same mountain, for Nandi people aro essentially hill- 
folk like the Galla. Possibly both Gallo and Nandi are of that sturdy stock of 
mountaineers to which the Egyptians referred as hill-nen, their most formidable 
opponents, 

Only one other Galla word seemed the least bit suggestive, and that was gab, 

ave, possess. It hears a striking resemblance to an element Aiba found in extended 
form as Ganda kebi-ha, a king; and in the two names, kaha-rega, the late Mu-Nyoro 
‘king ond Kavirondo apparently duba-rondo, The second element survives in the 
word Namulondo, one of the border chiefs of Uganda, adjacent to North Bu-Soga, 
anress the Nile. 


'T might also mention, a an interesting subject for investigation, that samew-londe in 
Ganda also signifies '« throne.” Compare for the idea the use in Ashanti of the word “stool " 
to signify the lawful ruler. 
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In Bunyoro a king is called mu-kama_ possibly a variant of this element eles, 
Further study leads me to think that this possible connection of kaha with Galia 
qe is mere comeidence. The primitive idea for king is often “the great one ” 
(\/mag or «gam), but never, [ think, “ the possessor,” If so, our search for allied 
forms will be on the west, where there are such forms as Tubu meri, for magi, and 
Ful fam-do, possibly lam for gam, both indicating “ chief.’ In any ease our 
language connection is quite as strong on the west as with Galla on the north-east. 

But the most decisive word is Ganda ente, a cow, universally used by all the 
Ba-Hima stock, instead of Bantu ngombe, This peculiar form fe, a cow, cattle, 1s 
actually in use in Logo, Madi, Lughara, Avukaya, a little group of allied isolated 
speech between the Zande country and the Albert Lake, with the mixed speech of 
the Bari adjacent on the north. This element fe may possibly occur in extended 
form (gi-e; cf. ¢.g. met, u cow, in Masai en-gideng, Teso a-kiteng, Bari Mteny, or be 
related to Nandi “any, a cow, pl.tic. It certainly is not Galla - and only in this Logo 
area has it been reduced to the monosyllable t-. 

If, then, we trace back the Ba-Hima and their cattle to the Logo district, we 
ure getting near to the Zande country, where we find in the present language 
a fair proportion of words corrupted out of Bantu forms very similar to the 
Ganda type of Bantu, and where, moreover, on the north still live a people 
with oa very similar name, Sir H. Johnston writes it Ba-Homa, and. claims 
for the Ba-Homa the privilege of being the most northerly Bantu tribe of the 
whole group. They live “in the basin of the Upper Sue River, between Temburu 
and Wau,” and “ may haye migrated northwarda comparatively recently from the 
Nile Congo water-parting and the sources of the Sue River "—that ia, from a position 
nearly in the centre of the present Zande area. There are also many Zande in the 
district about Tembura; in fact, they form the most important part of this 
administrative area of the Bahr-al-Ghazal province in which are situate ‘Tembura 
and the Ba-Hoima. 

Too little yet is known about this people to base any argument on what may 
alter all be a mere coincidence of names. At the same time, it should be noted that 
all the Ba-Hima! speak a pure type of archaic Bantu, This could hardly be the 
ease unless the Ba-Hima had been speaking a Bantu tongue for centuries. Had 
they come to Uganda with a non-Bantu speech, as haa been suggested, it ix incun- 
ceivable that the present speech could be so pure. 

For we have a somewhat parallel ease further south, where the vast Luba area 
has been invaded by the Bushongo civilization, and possibly by other outside 
elements. In this case we have one fairly pure speech, possibly the original Luba 
language, and several Luba dialects with strange abnormalities. They have never 
shaken off the foreign influence; and even the true Luba speech, resembling as it 
does in many ways the speech of the Ba-Ganda (not the speech of the Ba-Hima 
with its and r sounds) has several peculiarities, notably f and 7, and a different 
tense arrangement. [t has not absolutely divested itself of something slightly 
differing from the archaio type represented by Ganda, The only obvious foreign 
element in the speech of the Ba-Hima ia the A and r, which it shares with several 
other Bantu languages, and which Sir H. Johnston haa humorously called the 
“ A disease.” 

Two Ba-Ganda chiefs bear strangely foreign names. One is Gabunygu, the 
chief of the canoes, The Zande word for canoe is kurungha, a word which needs 
explanation, It is longer than the ordinary Zande words as thongh it were com- 


'T have generally heard the herdsman race called Ba-Hima. But some people write it 
Bo-Huma, a form elosely like Ha-Homa, 
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pounded ; but the vocabularies give no hint as to what Its two elements might be. 
A corresponding word is Zande kurungbo, a wooden dish. The word differs from 
the foregn Ganda one by having I(r) for b, a change that is exceedingly common, 
and nasalized g instead of nasalized gh. Moreover, one wonders if the Zande forma 
are in any way corrupted out of a fairly common Bantu form ange, to work. in 
wood, with a prefix hu or qu, that which is made of wood (Prefix System, § 177). 
‘The sense of “hollowed out” i preserved in Ganda e'bamvu, a wooden trough, 
which is a direct derivative of banga. On this suggestion, the form Gabunga i 
nearer the original than the modern Zande hurungti. 

The other strange name i4 Fokino, the chief of Budu. The initial “p" i6 so 
utterly foreign to Ganda as to arrest attention. Remembering how easily in Africa 
the vowel o in tone passes to we, one is at once struck with a resemblance to Zande 
buekindo, a chief. The nd for n merely helps to lengthen the preceding vowel. Tp 
fact Pokies, pokindo and pwekinds are all possible pronunciations of buwekindo ; 
most probably Mekindo is a variant pronunciation of some original form closely 
like Pokino, 

Finally, in one version of the legend of Kintu, the canoes are said to have put 
in at the landing-place of Podi. This is far more likely to have been some traditional 
remembrance of actual ancestors than a literal place-name. No tsage to-day 
would justify ony prominence being given to a place-name. Canoes put in at 
convenient places, and often a market is held in the immediate neighbourhood. 
These markets are known locally. but no one from a distance has much cognizance 
of them. Fiven such centres as o salt-market, a pottery-market, or a market for 
iron-hoes, acquire little prominence outside the local area. If the name is by any 
chance known at a distance, it is only because the local people have re-sold the goods 
to their inland neighbours. I think onc might say that visitors to the important 
markets rearely go more than 25 miles even by water, and less by land. 

Bat the initial » of the word podi ts foreign, Gulla very rarely employs “ p” 
and never as.an initial consonant, In Nandi and Masai p would be « weak sound 
interchangeable with ». Initial » might, however, occur in the Shilluk-Luo language. 
But these people never move far away from the water; and os no one bos ever 

any connection with these-the idea may be dismissed at once- 

By far the most natural reference in Pedi would be to the Fula race of West 
Africa, In that language to-day pul-o is the singular of fulte, the Fula people. Is 
the resemblance of the Ba-Hima to the Fulu race an unthinkable proposition ¢ 
The idea occurred to Sir F. Lugard long ago; for T find that Lady Lugard writes 
in her book (A Tropical Dependency, p. 380) -— 


“In connection with the theory of the descent of the Fulani from the Hyksos, 
TL would quote the great similarity observed by my husband to exist between 
the Wahuma of Kastern Africa and the Fulani of the Western Sudan, 
The Wahuma, like the Fulani, were pastoral nomads who, in the endeavour 
to aeoure fresh grazing-ground, became invaders and conquerors. In 
Uganda, Unyoro, Karagwe, and other eastern states, the Wahuma founded 
the roval dynasties, while their tribesmen, corresponding in position to 
the Cow Fulani, tended the cattle of the negroids. The Wahuma, who have 
great physical likeness to the Fulani, are often strikingly handsome and 
extremely intelligent. That the Wahuma should have descended upon 
East Africa from the valley of the Nile is not surprising.” 


Perhaps not from the Nile, but from the Zande area in the west, concerning which 
T have made some attempt to write a special paper. | venture not only to suggest 
WOL. LUO. 2K 
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that this is a far more natural explanation of the origin of the Ba-Hima ; but also 
to submit that a good deal of history as unfolded by the languages and distribution 
of modern races will confirm this view. 


In the Luo legend, Apodho is the ancestor of all mankind. (OW, Hobley, * Studies in 
Kavirondo and Nandi,” Journ. Roy. Aathrop, Inat. (July-December, 1903). In the second 
genealogy Apodho is the father of Chindu (Kintu). In either case there may be a reference, not 
to the Fula in particular as a separate nation, but rather to the generic light-skinned raco us s 
whole, whose colour is expressed in N. Africa by +/pul, red, reddish, whence Puni (Phomician), 
as well as Ful, or Fula, and perhaps also Lub-im (for bul-im), Libyan. 

Kintu appeals to me as » Bantu corruption of Kit-ti for Hit-ti, the Hittite, notimprobably 
connected in some way with the Hyksos. There are several possible traces of Hittite influence 
at a very early period in North Africa. If thie were so, the original units of the shepherd race 
might have been organized by Hittite adventurers. Sv, too, other Hittites might have organized 
the ancestors of the Luo in much the same way as the modern Fung have done with the Shilluk, 
who are linguistically one with the Luo, The mention of similar names in the Ganda story 
and the Luo story seems to point to a great antiquity. The two races have no connection 
whatever to-day, and most probably never did have. The organizers were of the same stock ; 
but the aboriginal races were separate and developed in separate parts of Africa. 

Isit posible that the genius for organizing kingdoms, so remarkable in this Ba-Hima 
shepherd race, arose from a Hittite element t 


Erratum. 
Journal, vol. liti, January-June, 1923. 

Page 232.—In Fig. 1p of the paper by P. G. H. Boswell and J. Reid Moir, on * The 
Pleistocene Deposits and their contained Palwolithic Flint Implements at 
Foxhall Road, Ipswich,” the figure of the section was inadvertently omitted, 
although the legend and key-diagram were inserted, The complete figure will 
be found in the Proceativigs of the Geologists’ Association, vol. 25, Fig. 11, p. 136. 
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ee Arab origins, 55; brass- 
_ casting, 1; fire and fire-making. 85; 
* Hausa grammar, 78; steatite figures, 
109; stone armlets, 106; stone circles, 
Gambia, 173 ; *ce aleo Cameroon, 

_ African Studies, Harvard, 16. 


Age and cranial capacity, 522. 

Age-grades, Kipsikis (Kenya) men, 59 
women, 67, 

Agriculture: and irrigation, Melanesia, 62 
(105) ; and stone circles, Gambia, 222. 

Ajanta frescoes, boats with oouli, 298 

Akamba religion, 14. 

Albanian place names, 21; ee also 
Balkans. 

Alpine race, 54.(91); and Shetlanders, 
483. 

America, Central: Chronology, 36; Maya 
chronology, 108; Maya numbers, 39; 
Maya sculptures, 34; stone yokes, 58. 

America, North: Gods of Mexico, 87; 
Hopi buffalo dance, 12; oculi on bata, 
299; stone yokes, Mexico, 58; The 
Conquest of Mexico, 44; US, Army 
Anthropology, 5. 

America, South ; fishing in the bay of Rio 
de Janeiro, 9; linguistics, 100. 

American intelligence, U5. 

American Quillwork, a possible clue to ita 
origin, H. Ling Roth, 72. 

Amulets, ovil eye, 161. 

Anvestor-worship : and monoliths, 1554f. ; 
Bantu, 14; current in Kerala, 60. 

Ancestral spirits and illness, Kipsilcis 
(Kenya), 73. 
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IS: bones from Harborough Cave, 414. 

Annam, oouh on boats, 298, 

Annual General Meeting, Minutes, 1. 

Anthropological notes: British Associa- 
tion meeting, 1923, 90; Bronze Age 
burial near Brough, 79; decay of cus- 
tom in Ashanti, 17; Imperial Bureau 
of Anthropology, 70; International 
Congress of Americanists, 1924, 129; 
local branches of the Institute, 8; 
Oxtord University Anthropological 
Society, 79, 129; Prehistoric Society of 
East Anglia, 30; Prix d’Ault du Mes- 
nil, 49; Prix Hollandais, 49; relics of 
British elephants at Oxford, 17; Uni- 
versity of Bristol Speleological Society, 
79, 129; the Tertiary flints from East 
Anglin, 49, 

Anthropology : at the British Association, 
1923, 103 ; Imperial Bureau of, 70. 

Anthropometry: Canadian Shetlanders, 
473; cranial capacity and intelligence, 
322; yellow-skinned races of South 
Africa, 152; «ec also Physical An- 

_ thropology. 

Arab: origins at Garun Gabbas, F. W, H. 
Migeod, 55 ; eee alxo Ababda, 417. 

Archwology ; Age of the Chalky Boulder 
Clay, 10; ancient man in Britain, 89 ; 
at the British Association, 1923, 103 ; 
Bohéme, Age du Bronze, 15; Bronze 
Age, 43; cave finds near Bristol, 8 (16) ; 
Chatcolithic culture, Thrace, 2: Derby- 
shire caves, 125, 402; Easter L. stone 
image, 71; Egypt, season's excnva- 
tions, 63: elephants’ tusks, ete., from 
Oxford, 17; Eoliths, 32,51,74; Estho- 
niu, 122; experimental eoliths, 51, 74; 
explanation of cave paintings, 118; 
Finland, 122; Ghar Dalam, Malta, 18 ; 
Gtaco-Budelbist relief, India, 80 ; Har- 
horongh Cave, 402; Hornsea harpoons, 
31, 48, 83,102; lee Age and Man, 3; 
Les Hommes Fossilee, 128 > Maglemose 
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34, 36, 39, 108; wazes avd labyrinths, 
35; megaliths, Guernsey, 57; Meao- 
potamia, 54; microliths from Meso- 
potamia, 69; midden and hearth, 
Chark, 53; monoliths in Assam, Li); 
‘orth Agean, 107; veculi on boats, 
289; painted neolithic pottery, Buako- 
wina, 263; Palwolithic cave paintings, 
118, 131; Paleolithic implements, 
Ipswich, 229; Paheolithic Egypt. 13 : 
Piltdown flints, 59 ; pre-dynastic burial, 
Egypt, 81; sheela-na-gig at Onksey, 
86 < Sinai, stone age, 123 ; stone circles, 
Gambia, 173; stone yokes, America, 
58; stone implements, Malta, 38; the 
Tertiary flints from East Anglia, 49; 
see algo Stone Age. 

Archeological literature of Finland tm 
1922, C. A. Nordman, 122. 

Arctic culture, 280. 

Armenoid race, 54 (91). 

Armstrong, A. L.:; Exploration of Har- 
borongh Cave, Brassington, 402 (Report 
on Animal Remains, J. W. Jackson, 
414); further evidence of Maglemose 
culture in East Yorkshire, 83; Sepul- 
ehral eave at Tray Cliff, Castleton, 
Derbyshire, 123. 

Armstrong, EC. R. + vee, of The Conquest 
of Mexico, 44; obituary notice of, 42. 
Art: Bushman paintings, 92; cave 
paintings, 118, 131; Gneoo-Buddhist 
relief, India, 80 ; rock paintings, Papua, 
119 | steatite figures, Sierra Leone, 109 ; 
threshold and hearth designs. 93; ere 

aloo Archwology, Teehnology. 

Aryan kinship terms, India, &2. 

Aryans, 43. 

Ashanti, decay of customs, 17. 

Assam : carved monoliths, 150; sacrifice, 
110. 

Aurignacian implementa, 79. 

Austen, Leo: Karigara customs, 19. 
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424. 
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B., E, Wi; rev. of an annotated Bibli- 
serene of Sir Richard Francis Barton, 


file ld see Mesopotamia, 
Ba-Ganda: see Ba-Hima, 444. 


Bagshawe, Fo 4.: Rock paintings of the 
Kangeju Bushman, Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, 92, 

Ba-Hima, the origin of the, W. 
tree, 484. 

Ba-Huma ; see Ba-Hima. 

Balkans: bird tradition, 34, 61; em- 
broidery patterns, 40: head hunting, 
11; magic, witches and vampires, 121 ; 
qilace-names, 21; pottery, see Schi- 
yeinitz ; remedi¢s for diatase, 82 ; taboo, 
52. 

Bangu languages, Papua, 4, 547. 
Baniara District, Papua, Notes on Native 
Customs in the, A. Liston-Hlyth, 467. 
Bantu: beliefs and mayic, 14; phonetics, 

7; relationship svatems, 448; se also 

Ba-Nyoro: see Bo-Himw, 484. 

Barnes, A. Sand J. Reid Moir: so oriticiam 
of Mr, Hazziedine Warren's views on 
Eoliths, 32, 74. 

Baro, Gambia, stone circles, 219, 

Barton, Juxon; Notes on the Kipsilas or 

_ Lambwa tribe of Kenya Colony, 42. 

Baskerville, Mra: George : the King of the 
Snakes and other Folklore stories 
from Uganila (reviewed), 6. 

Beaker folk, 43 (78). 

Pa H. G.: Rapa Nui, stone image, 


A Crab- 


chan plants of, 75, 

Belgium, oculi on boats, 320. 

Benares, oculi on boats, 297. 

Berbers, 117. 

Bessarabia, Neolithic pottery ; se” Schi- 
penita. 
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Betrothal, Cameroon, 389- 

Bhats, Punjab, 96. 

Bibliography of languages of Western 
Division of Papua, 358. 

Bird tradition: in the west of the 
Balkan Peninsula, M. Edith Durham, 
33, bl. 

Birth custonis : 
Papua, 470). 

Birth, Marriage and Deutl Ceremonies of 
the Ayip tribé, Central Cameroon, 
L. W.G. Maleolm, 383, 

Blackmore, A P.: the Piltdown flints, 59. 

Blagden, ©. O.: ren, of British North 
Borneo, 28; rev, of The Sea Gypeies of 
Malaya, 25. 

Boats: ancient Egyptian, <0; 
pa 

Bohdme, Age du Bronze, V5. 

Bone implements: harpoons from Horn- 
gea, Report on, 31; Noolithie, at 
Schipenitz, 285; Palwolithie. 407-9 : 
Thrace, 2; see also Archeology. 

Borneo, British North, 28. 

Boslop skull, M7. 

Bosnia, see Balkans. 

Boswell, PG. Hand J, Reid Moir: The 
Pleistocene deposits and their con- 
tained Palmolithio flint implements at 
Foxhall Road, I[pawich, 229. 

Boulder clay, chalky, 251 i.. 10. 

Boule, “Marcellin: Les Hommes Fossiles 
(remiewed), 128. 

Bowditch system of Maya Chronology, 36_ 

Boya, seclusion of, Papua, 365. 

Bradley, BR. N, = Duality, « Sady in the 
Psycho-Analysis of Race (reviewed), 46 
Brasa-casting in the Central Cameroon, 

L. W..G. Malcolm, 1, 

Brassington, Harborough Cave, 402, 

Brazil: fishing, 9. 

Breton, Adola C.: obituary notice of, 76, 

Brewster, A, B.: The Hill Tribes of Figt 
(reviews! ), 66 

Bride-price, Cameroon, $90, 

Brigham, C. C,: A stady of Amerncan 
Intelligence (reviewed), 115. 

Britain, ancient man im, 89. 


Kipsikia (Kenya), 49; 
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British: Association, 103: Columbia, 
oouli on canoes, 299 ; Museum Guide to 
Maya sculptures, 34; New Guinea, see 
New Guinea ; North Borneo, 28. 

Bronze Age and the Celtic World, 43. 

Bronze, Age du, Bohéme, 15. 

Bronze Age: Finland, 122; burial near 
Brough, 79; hand-pin, Harborough 
cave, 410; midden at Chark, 53; 
rapiers, Mycenwan, 107 (172); Schi- 
penitz, 286; skull, Derbyshire, 129. 

Brooks, ©. E. P.: The age of the Chalky 
Boulder Clay, 10; the Evolution of 
Climate (reviewed), 23. 

Broom, R.: A contribution to the Cranio- 
logy of the Yellow-skinned Races of 
South Africa, 132, 

Brown, A. R.: Notes on the social organi- 
zation of some Australian Tribes, Pt. I, 
424, 

Buddhism: Greco-Buddhist stone relief 
from India, 80. 

Budu, Gatnbia, stone circles, 207. 

Buffalo dance, Hopi, 12. 

Bugi languages, Papua, 334, 347. 

Bukowina, painted Neolithic pottery, 
263. 

Bulgaria : see Thrace. 

Bull-roarer: Cameroon, 398, 400; Kip- 
siki, 55; Papoa, 362. 

Burial; and atone circles, Gambia, 199 ; 
Cameroon, 394; Hottentot graves, 
140; Kipsikis, 74; New Guinea, 19 ; 
pre-dynastie Egyptian, 81; Derbyshire 
cave, 125. 

Burkett, M. C.: Paleolithic cave paint- 
ings, 131; the loe Age and Man, 37. 

Burma, oculi on beats, 321, 

Burton, Sie Richard Franciz, an annotated 
bibliography of, 77. 

Bushmen: craniology, 132; paintings, 
92. 

Bu-Soga : see Ba-Hima, 484. 

Butmir: see Thrace. 

Buxton, L. H. Dudley: Recent excava- 
tions in Mesopotamia, 54; and Arthur 
Thomson, Man's Nasal Index in relation 
to certain climatie conditions, 92. 
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Cameroon, Central: trass-casting, 1; 
birth, marriage and death ceremonies, 
388, 

Canadian Shetlanders, Notes on, 473, 

Canoe-rocking, automatic, Papua, 372. 

Cardwell, A. W.: Notes on Fire and fire- 
making (Gold Coast), 85 ; stone armlets 
in the Gold Coast, 106. 

Carthaginians in West Africa, 174, 215, 

Carved Monoliths at JamOgari in Assam, 
J. HL Hatton, 150. 

Casson, Stanley ; Mycemean elements in 
the North Agean, 107. 

Casticton, Derbyshire, Tray Cliff cave, 125. 

Catamarans of India, 302. 

Catania, oculi on boats, 306. 

Cave exploration: 8 (16); Ghar Dalam, 
Malta, 18; Harborough cave, Derby- 
shire, 402; Tray Cliff caye, Derbyshire, 
123. 

Cave paintings ; palmolithic, 118, 131, 

Celtic World, Bronze Age and the, 43. 

Central Bureau of Anthropology, 5. 

Ceremonies : Men's, Kipsikis (Kenya), 61 ; 
Pairama, Papua, 361; se also 
Cameroon, 

Cerumics : see Pottery. 

Ceylon: oculi on boats, 295; prawn- 
catching, 124. 

Chaleolithic Culturo in Thrace, Some 
affinities of, V. Gordon Childe, 2. 

Chalky Boulder Clay ; 231 ff. ; age of, 10. 

Chark near Gosport, midden and fire- 
hearth, 53. 

Charms : against evil eye, 161; see also 
Balkans. 

Chellean implements, 251, 

Chiefs, ceremonial, Papus, 367. 

Child-birth, Cameroon, 388, 

Childe, V. Gordon: Schipenitz, a late 
Neolithic station with painted pottery 
in Bukowina, 263; some affinities of 
the Chaleolithic culture in Thrace, 2; 
obituary notice of Jarcslay Palliardi, 
64. 

Chinese boats, oculi on, 208. 


Chota Nagpur megaliths, 155. 

Christian Clironology, Maya and, 36. 

Chronalogy: Maya, 34, 39, 108; Mavu 
and Christian, 36. 

Circumcision, Kipsikie (Kenya), boys, 5! ; 
girls, 6:3. 

Civilisation wrbaine an Mzah, 117. 

(lans: Australia, 424; totem, of Krp- 
sikis, 45, 

lark, J. Cooper: Fishing in the Bay of 
Rio de Janeiro, 9. 

Olassificatory system and dual organiza- 
tion, 7%, 

Climate, evolution of, 23. 

Climatic conditions and man’s nasal index, 
92. 

Clitoridectomy, Kipsikia (Kenya), 63, 

Codrington, Robert: by J. L. Myres, 
17. 

Contribution to the Craniclogy of the 
Yellow-skinuwd Races of South Africa, 
R. Broom, 132. 

Cooke, I. Ho: on the Discovery of on 
undisturbed Midden and Fire-hearth at 
Chark, near Gosport, 53. 

Copan: see Maya. 

Copper Age > Finland, 122. 

Copper: implements, at Schipenitz, 256 ; 
in Thrace, 2 (7). 

Cor-spirtt ond worship of the dead, 
Assan, 157. 

Correlation of Mental and Physical charac- 
teristics in Man, J, L. Myres, 73. 

Country and population, 45, 

Cowry-ahelly as mourning, Cameroon, 401, 

Crabtree, W. Ao: A stady in African 
Phonetics (reviewed), 7; the origin of 
the Ba-Hima, 454. 

Qranial capacity, relation of, to intelli 
genee, 322. 

Craniology of the Yellow-skinned Races 
of Sonth Africa, a Contribution to, RB. 
Broom, 132. 

Craniometry t Canadian Shetlanders, 473 ; 
nasal indices, 116 ff; Tray cliff skull, 
IS1; yellow-skinned mecs of South 
Africa, 132; see also Physieal Anthro- 
pology. 
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Crawford, 0. G.8.: the Andover District 
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Crawshay, de B.: Prehistoric man in 
Mesopotamia, 69. 

Criticiam of Mr. S. Haxzlediny Warren's 
views on Eolitha, A, & Barnes. and 
J. Reid Moir, 32, 74. 

Cross-cousins ; Fipi,4; marriages, 79, 84. 

Cucuteni pottery, 265 fi. 

Culture-complexes, 15. 
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Cumberland: Threshold and Hearth 
Designs, 93. 

Cyprus, oculi on boats, 300. 
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Dames, ML. : obituary noties of J. TL. 
Myrea, 17. 

Danees: Hopi buffalo, 2; Papua, 371. 

Dardania and some Balkan place-names, 
21. 

Dawkins, Sir W. Bord: Obituary notice 
af Sir Henry Howorth, 54. 

Dead, worship of, 157. 
Death customs: Cameroon, 304;  Kip- 
sikis (Kenva), 73: Balkwns, 33 (56). 
Derbyshire Caves Research Committee : 
Harborough Cave, 402; Tray cliff, 125. 

Derry, D. E., and GW. Murray: a Pre- 
Dynastic Burial on the Red Bea Const of 
Egypt, 81. 

Despott, G.; Excavations at Ghar Dalam 
(Dalam t'ave}, Malta, 18. 

Thimapotr and Jamoigiri monoliths, Assam, 
150. 

Dimini ware, 2. 

Diseases : avere/!, 125: Balkan remedies 
for, 82. 

Divination, Kipsikia (Kenya), 62, 74, 75. 

Divoree, Kipsikis (Kenya), 74. 

Dixon, R. B.: The Racial History of Man 
(reciewed), BB. 

Dogs’ teeth ornaments, Papua, S83, 

Dolmens: Guernecy, 57; ae aloo Mega- 
liths. 

Done, J.: Girls’ Puberty Oustoni im 
Boigt (‘Torres Straits), 4. 


Deorobo : see Kipsikis, 42, 

Dorro head-hunters; E. Baxter Riley, 18, 

Dravidian kinship terms, 81. 

Dreams, note on, C.G, Seligman, 120. 

Driberg, J. H.: the Lango, a Nilotic tribe 
of Uganda (reriewed), 99, 

Dual organization: Australia, 424; 
India, G. & Ghurye, 79, 

Dug-out, Indus, 202. 

Durham. M. Eo: o bird tradition in the 
west of the Balkan Peninsula, 33; Dar- 
dania and some Balkan plaoc-names, 21; 
Head-hunting in the Balkans, I ; 
Magie, witches and vampires in the Bal- 
‘ans, 121; some Balkan embroidery 
patterns, 40; some Balkan talwos, 52; 
some Balkan remedies for disease, 82; 
the Seclusion of Maidens from the Light 
of the Sun, and a further note on the 
Bird Tradition in the Balkans, 61. 

Lhye processes, Naga, 22. 
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Early Iron Age : 43,45 ; bronze hand=pin, 
410, 

Earth-spirit and stone cireles, Gambia, 
222 ff. 

Easter 1. stone image, 71. 

Eclinburgh, Local Branch of the Institute, 
S. 

Edo, sex-ratio, 112. 

Egypt > Ababda, 417 ; and oouli on boats. 
300; Fabolithic Age, G. W. Murray, 
13; pre-vlynastic burial, 81; season's 
exeavations, 63; zat and oculi, 360), 
SO). 

Elephant remains at Oxford, 17, 

Embroidery pattems, Balkan, 40. 

England ant Wales, Races of 36 

FKinglish boats, modification of ocull, 820), 

Koliths: a» eriticiem of Mr, 5. Hazzledine 
Warren's views on, J. Reid Moir and 
A. 8. Barnes, 32. 74; reply. 8 HL 

— Warren, 51. ; 

Esthonin : Archwoloyy, 122 

Evil eye: anil stars on boats, SL): Bal- 
kan spells, 82; in some Greek villages 
ofthe Upper Hatiakmon Valley in Weat 
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Macedonia, M. M. Hardie (Mrs: F. W. 
Haslueck), 160; signe on boats, Multa, 
316; oouli on boats, 280. see also 

Beolution and Progress of Mundeiqel, 47. 

Evolution humaine, 99. 

Excavations at Ghar Dalam (Dalam Cave) 
Malta, G. Daspote, 18. 

Exogamy : se¢ dual organization in India, 
TH, 0, 

Exploration of Harborough Cave, Braa- 
sington, A. L. Armetrong, 402, animal 
remains, J. W. Jackson, 414. 

Eve colour, Canadian Shetlunders, 478. 

Eyjap, Cameroon: birth, marriage and 
death customs, 334, 
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F., H. J.: rene. of an annotated, list of 
Dolmens, ete,, Guernsey, 57; La Terre 
et Evolution humaine, 99+ The Racial 
History of Man, 88. 


Fallaize, E. N. > Obituary notice of Miss 
Adele (. Breton, 76. 

Fatianove culture, 122, 

Fauna: of Dalam Cave, Malta, 18 ff 


of Harborough Cave, Derbyshire, 414; 
of Tray Clit Cove, Derbyshire, 128, 

Febvre, L.: La Terre et [Evolution 
humaine (reviewed), 99, . 

Festival of San Zopito, the, H. J. Rese, 65, 

Fyi, Is; eatehing the sun, 114; Ail 
tribes of, 66; the uterine nephew, 4. 

Finland : archwological literature in 1922, 
122. 

Fire and fire-making (Gold Coast), notes 
on, A. W. Cardwell, 85. 

Fire-hearth, midden and, at Chark, neat 
Gosport, 53. 

First-fruit, offerings, Gambia, 227. 


Fishing: in the Bay of Rio de Janeiro, 
J, Cooper Clark. 9; prmwn-catehing in 
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Plonting, R. M.: Stories from the Early 
World (reviewed), 6 

Fleure, H. J. : the Races of England and 
Wales (reviewed), 36: rev. of Traité 
comparatif des Nationalités, 24. 

Flint implements; Egypt, 13; eoliths, 


32, 51. 74: Foxhall flints, 29; from 
hark, 53; Harborough cave. 408: 
Maglemose, Yorkshire, 83, 102; micro- 
lithe, Mesopotamia, 69; Palwolithie, 3, 
229, 245; Piltelown, 59;  pressure- 
flaking, 74; Tertiary flinte,49 ; see also 
Archwology, Eoliths, Stone Age, Stone 
Implements. 

Fly Basin languages, Papua, 335, 351. 

Folklore: Balkan bird tradition, 33, 61 : 
Balkan embroidery patterns, 40; Bal- 
kan head-huonting, 11; Balkan place- 
naines, 22; Balkan magic, 121; Balkan 
renwdies for «diseases, 82; Balkan 
taboos, 52; evil cye, Macedonia, 160 ; 
Festival of San Zopito, 65; India, 60 ; 
passage of Red Sea and African stories 
of river-crossings, 96; “ possession by 
‘Bhots ” in the Punjab, 95 ; seclusion of 
maidens, 61; stories from the carly 
world, 6; stories from Uganda, 6; 
threshold and hearth designs in Cum- 
berland, 93; see also Religion and 


Magic. 
_ Foxhall flints, 8. H. Warren, 29. 
“Foxhall Road, Ipswich : paleolithie im- 
France, oculi on (ere S19. 
Frazer, Sir James: The Golden Bough 
(reviewed), 67. 
Frobenius Leo: Das unbekannte Africa 
(reviewed), 56. 
Fulani and Wa-Hima, 487. 
Fulas, West Africa, 174 ff. 
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. Galicia, Nealthic pottery : see Schipenitz. 








Geology : pleistocene, Ipswich, 229; see 
also Boulder-clay. 

Ghosts, Balkans, 121, 

Ghurye, G. 8. ; Dual organization in India, 
79, 

Girls’ puberty custom in Boiga (Torres 
Straits), J. Done, 94. 

Glacial aye: and man’s nasal index, 113; 
chalky boulder-cluy, 10,231 ; climate of, 
23; deposits, 3, at Ipawich, 229; ser 
also lee Age. 

Gods: Fiji, 4; Mexico, 87. 

Gogodara languages, Papua, 355, 351. 

Goitein, H.: Primitive ordeal and Modern 
Law (reviewed), 127. 

Gold Coust: fire and fire-making, 85; 
atone armiets, 106. 

Golden Bough, the, 67. 

Gordon, D. H.: some notes on ” Posses- 
sion by Bhats "in the Punjab, 95. 

Gosport (Chark), midden and fire-hearth, 
53. 

Gowland, W.; by J. L. Myres, 17. 

Gozo and Malta, oculi on boats, 315, 

Greoo- Buddhist stone relief from India, 
80. 

Grammar, Papuan, 337, 

Greece: evil eye, 160; oculi on boata, 
303: ser also Balkans. 

Guérin, F. W. Mu: an annotated list of 
Dolmens, Menhirs, ete, (Guernsey), 
reviewed, 57. 

(rucrnsey, megaliths, 57. 

Gunkuru, Gambia, stone circles, 200, 


HL. 
ar L.: rer. of Mazes and Labyrinths, 


ae M. W.: rev. of La Civilisation 
urbaine au Mzab, 117. 

Haddon, A. C.: A new form of Mask 
from the Sepik, Pupusa, 50; stuffed 
human heads from New Guinea, 20. 

Hair colour, Canadian Shetlanders, #78, 
481. 

Hair-dressing, Ababda, 419. 

Haliakmon Valley: evil eye, 160. 
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Hallstatt mronts, 43. 

Hamites: see Ababda, 47; 
42. 

Hanno and Weat Africa, 174 ff. 

Harborough cave, Derbyshire, exploration 
of, 402. 

Hardie, M. M. (Mrs. FW. Hasluck): The 
Evil Eye in some Greek Villages of the 
Upper Haliakmon Valley in West 
Macedonia, 160, 

Hartland, E.8.: rer, of Bantu Beliefs and 
Magin, 14. 

Harvard African Studies, 10. 

Hastuok, Mrs. F. W.: see Hardie, M. M. 

Hews grammar, 78. 

Head-honting in the Balkans, M. Bdith 
Durham, 11; se also New Guinea, 

Herodotus and African, 177 ff, 

Herzegovina : set Balkans. 

Hobley, ©. W.: Bantu Beliefs and Magic 
(revi ered). 

Hocart, A. M.; Catching the Sun, 14; 
the uterine nephew, 4; who ate the 
Melanesians !, 472. 

Hoernes, Moriz, by J. L. Myres, 17, 

Homicide custome, Kipsikts (Kenya), 47- 

Hommes Foasiles, Lea, 128. 

Hopi Buffalo dance, Elsie C_ Parsons, 12. 

Hornell, James: survivals of the use of 
oculiin modern boats, 289; ae Oouli. 

Horns and the evil eve, 14. 

Hornsea harpoons, 31, 48, 83, 102. 

Horseshoe and evil eye, 162. 

Horus, and oculi on boats, 300, S02, 500. 

Hottentots, craniology, 152. 

House: men’s (ravi), Papua, $61; Neo- 
lithic types, 260. 

Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle: Obituary 
notioe of B4. 

Human remains (tecth), Dalam Cave, 
Malta, 21, 95, 27, 30, 31, 33. 

Human sacrifices, Papua, $85. 

Huts, Neolithic, 265, 

Hutton, J. Ho: Angami Naga dye pro- 
ersees, 22; carved monoliths at Jamifi- 
“goriin Assam |150; Indonesian culture, 
130; sacrifice by hurling from the roof, 
110. 


Kipsikis, 
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The, sex ratio, 112. 

Ten Age: and man, M. ©. Burkstt, 37, 
J, Reid Moir, 3; European correlations 
of chalky boulder-clay, 10; sre also 
Archmology. 

Iilness, Kipstkis (Kenya), 73; see also 
Balkans. 

Im Thorn, Sir Everard; yer, of The Hill 
Tribes of Fiji, Oo, 

Imperial Bureau of Anthropology, 70, 

Imunu, Purari Delta, Papua, 362. 

India: ancestor-worship,60 ; dual organi- 
zation in, 79: Greee-Buoddhist stone 
relief, 80- oculi on boats, 289; “* Pos- 
seston by Bhnits.” 95_ 

Indonesian: culture, 130; mewalithic 
colture of, Mr. Hutton's comments on, 
W. J. Perry, 62; ace ole Assam. 

Infanticide, Kipsikis (Kenya), 50, 

Inheritance, Kipsikis (Kenya), TT. 

Tnitiation: and Passover, 96; 111 ; 
ave Cireumeision. 

Intelligence and cranial capacity, 322. 

Ipswich : palwolithic implements, 229, 245. 

Trish ekull, trephined, 113. 

Tron Age: Finland, 122; see also Early 
Iron Age. 

Irrigation: and agriculture, Inlonesia, 
62 (105); Naga, 130, 

Isotherms and the nasal index, $2, 100, 

Italy: festival of San Zopito, 65; oculi 
cit lvomta, STR: 
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Jackson, J. Wilfred: Animal Itemains from 
Tray Clit Cave, Derbyshire, 128; Re- 
port on Animal Remains from Har- 
borough Cave. Derbyshire, 414 

Johnston, T, BR. St. > the Islanders of the 
Pacific (reviewed), 26, 

Jolie, West Africn, 173 ff, 

Joyce, T. AJ: British Museum Guide to 
the Mondslay Collection of Maya aoulp- 
tures (remuted), 34: note on a stone 
teliel in Greeo-Buddhist style from 
North-West Indio recently acquired by 
the British Museum, 80. 
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Kaiemunu, Papua, 361, 375. 

Kalahari Bushmen, 16. 

Kamerun: ave Cameroon. 

Karigara customs, Leo Austen, 19. 
Kenyan: see Kipsikis, 42. 

Kerala (India), ancestor-worship, 60. 
Kerbach, Gambia, stone circles, 201. 
Kiev, Neolithic culture : see Schipenitz. 


Kipsikis or Lumbwa tribe of Kenya 
Colony, Notes on the, Juxon Barton, 
42: sge-grades, 59, 67; ancestral 
spirits and illness, 73; birth customs, 
49; bull-roarers, 55; burial, 74; 
ceremonies, 61; circumcision, 51, 63; 
clitoridectomy, 63; country and popu- 
lation, 45; death customs, 73; divina- 
tion, 62, 74, 75 ; divorce, 73; genealogy, 
48+ homicides, 47 ; illness, 73 : infanti- 
cide, 50 ; inheritance, 77 ; marriage, 70 ; 
medicine, 74; names, 50; omens, 46; 
physical anthropology, 44; pursuits, 
44; sexual relations, 68 ; totemiam, 48 ; 
twins, 50; widows, 76. 

Kiwai languages, Papua, 335, 351, 

Klaatech, Hermann: the Evolution and 
Progress of Mankind (rewsened), 47, 

Korana skulls, 142. 

Kucha, Gambia, stone circles, 206. 

Kurgans of Russia : see Schipenitz. 
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Labyrinths and Mazes, 35. 
Lango (Uganda), 98. 
of the Western Division of 
Papua, Sidney H. Ray, 352; sve also 

Law, modern, 127. 

Leaf-shaped soords, 43. 

Linguistics: Australia, 424; Ba-Hima, 
485; Bantu, 7; Hausa grammar, 78 ; 
Le Langage, 27 ; Naga dyes, 22 ; Papua, 
western division, 352;  plant-names, 
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Bechuanaland, 75; relationship terms, 
Bantu, 448; South America, 100; the 
uicaning of meaning, 68. 

Liston-Blyth, A: Notes on Native Cus- 
toms in the Baniara District, Papua, 
467. 

Livesey, H.: a note on Threshold and 
Hearth Designs in N.W. Cumberland, 
93. 

Long. R. C, Ee: Maya and Christian 
Chronology, 36; Maya and high num- 
bers, 39; the Burner period of the 
Mayas, 108; revs. of British Museum 
Guide to Maya sculptures, 34, and the 
Gods of Mexico, 87. 

Lothrop, 8. K.: stone yokes from Mexico 
and Central America, 58. 

Lotus; pattern on Assam monoliths, 152; 
design on boats, India, 292. 

Low, A.: report on skeletal remains from 
Tray Cliff Cave, Derbyshire, 123. 

Lurmbwa tribe of Kenya Colony, 42. 

Lyons, A. P.: Tree reverenee amongst 
Papuans, 41. 


M. 


Macalister, R. A. 8. : Obituary notice of 
E. C, R. Armstrong, 42. 

Macedonia: Evil eve, 16); 
Thrace, 

Mackenzie, Donald : 
Britain (reriewed), 89. 

Maglemose culture in Yorkshire: A. L, 
Armstrong. 83: Hornsea harpoons, 31, 
48; T. Sheppard, 102. 

Malay boats, oculi on, 298, 

Malaya, sea qupaies, 25. 

Maleolm, L. W. G.: Notes on Birth, 
Marriage and Death Ceremonies of the 
Eydp tribe, Central Cameroon, 388. 

Malta; and Gozo, oculi on boats, 303, 
313: excavations at Ghar Dalam, 18; 
stone implements, 38. 

Man: and his environment, the place of, 
in the study of the social sciences, J. L. 
Myres, 104; the Tee Age and, 3, 37- 

Mandingo, 174 ff. 


see len 


Ancient Man in 
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Man's Nasal Index in relation to certam 
Climatic Conditions, Arthur Thomeon 
and L. H. Dudley Buxton, 92. 

Marett, KH. Ro: rev. of The Meaning of 
Meaning. 68. 

Marriage customs: Atstralia, 427, 459, 
415; Cumeroon, 3); Kipsikis, 70; 
Papun, 468; Wangonde, 453. 

Masai: see Kiqeikcia, 42. 

Masingara languages, Puywia, 335, S47. 

Mask, a new form of, from the Sepik, 
apna, A.C. Hadden, 50. 

Musula. boat, bndia, 240, 

Matrilineal Rociety, 81. 

Matthews, W. H.: Mazes and Labyrinths 
(reviewed), 35, 

Mawislay Collection of Maya sculptures, 
4. 

Maya: and Christian Chronology, R. C. E. 
Long, 36; high numbers, 39 ; sculptures, 
44; the Burner period, 108. 

Mazes amd labyrinths, 35. 

Medical practice in the Balkans, 82. 

Modicine, Kipsitis (Kenya), 74. 

Mediterranean: oculi on boats, 302. 

Meetings of the Tnatitute, 460, 

Megaliths : carved monoliths, Assam, 150; 
Gambia, date af, 200; Guernsey, 57; 
Indonesia, 62; Malta, 38; method of 
erection, West Africa, 187; stone 


circles, Gambia, 173. 


Melanesia: Dr. Rivers’ investigations in, 


14: see also New Guinea. 


Melanesians, Who are the {: A.M. Hocart, 


472. 

Mentors: Gambia, 185. iL: Gwernaey, 
57. 

Merauke Innguages, Papua, 335, 347. 

Mercier, Marcel: La Civilisation Urbaine 
aia Miab (reviewed), 117. 

Mengui Archipelago, sea-qypaies, 35. 

Mesopotamia: microliths, 69; recent 
excavations in, L, H. D. Buxton, 
54. 

Mexico: Conquest of, 44; gods of, 87; 
atone yokes, 58, 

Midden and Firehearth at Chark, near 
Gosport, J, H. Cooke, 53. 
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Mipood, F, W. Ho: Across Equatorial 
Mirica, (reviewed), 126; Arab origins at 
Garaun Gabbas, 55. 

Miriam languages, $35, 551. 

Miseellanea, 460, 

Moir, J. Reid’: the Ice Age and Man, 3: 
and A. S& Barnes, a criticism on Mr. 
Haxeleding Warren's views on Eoliths, 
32, 74. and P. G, H. Boswell, the 
Pleistocene deposits and their contained 
Paleolithic Flint implements ot Fox- 
hall Road, Ipewich, 229, 

Moklovia, Neolithic pottery: see Schipe- 
nitz 

Mongols: psychology, 73 (117). 

Monoliths; carved, at Jamiptirt, in 
Assam, 1): Gambia, 153, 108. 

Montenegro > srr Balkans. 

Momdlie, Roy L.: Paleopathology (re- 
ruired), 125; The Antiquity of Disease 
(reviewed), 125. 

Morley, 8. G.. on Maya Chronology, 36. 

Mourning, Cameroon, 401, 

Mousterian implements, Tpewieh, 24%. 

Moyamba (Sierra Leone}, steatite figures, 
109. 

Mulligan, J. H.: we Reid, R. W- 

Murawari tribe, Australia, 433. 

Murray, G. W.: and D. E. Derry, a Pre- 
dynastic Burial on the Red Sea Coast of 
Egypt, 81; Egypt, the Palwolithic 
Age, 13; the Ababda, 417. 

Murray, MAL: and D, A. Passmore, the 
Sheels-na-gig at Ouksey, 86; season's 
exouvations in Egypt, 63; Stone im- 
plemwente from Borg en Nadur (Malta), 
38. 

Musical metruments, Cameroon, 308, 400. 

Mycenwan elements in the North EHyean, 
Stanley Casson, 107- 

Myres, J. Lo: Correlation of Mental and 
Physical characteristics in man, 73; 
the Place of Man and his environment 
in the study of the soeial sciences, 104; 
WH. BR. Rivers, 14; ree. of The Bronze 
Age and the Celtic World, 43. 


Index. 
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Naga< culture, 62, 130; dye-processes, 
22. 

Naniing, of Kipsikis, 50, 

Nandi: see Kipsikis, 42. 

Nasal Index, Man's, in relation to climatic 
conditions, 12. 

Nationalities, 24. 

Nansaku languages, Papua, 396, 554, 

Navajo: se Hopi. 

Neandertal wan, 47. 

Neolithio Age: Finland, 122; midden at 
Chark, 53; pottery in Bukowina, 263 ; 
tee leo Archeology, Megaliths, Stone 
Implements. 

Nephew, the Uterine, A. M. Hocart, 4. 

Not-sinkers, Neolithic, 283. 

Now Guinea: Haniara district customs, 
467+ hoead-hunters, 18, 19,20: Kari- 
gure customs, 19; language of Western 
Papua, 332; Pairana ceremony, Purari 
Delta, S61; rock paintings, 119; 
sago-making, 91; Sepik mask, 50; tree 
revermnor, 41. 

New South Wales tribes, Australia, 443, 

New Stone Age,45 ; see also Neolithic Age. 

Niari-maru, Gambia, stone cireles, 215. 

Niloto-Hamitic tribes : see Kipsikis, 42. 

Nioro, Gambia, stone circles, 217, 

Njeu, Gambia, stone virelva, 214. 

Nordenskifld, Erland: Deductions sug- 
gested by the geographical distribution 
of some post-Columbian words used by 
the Indians of South America (reriewed), 
LOO. 

Nordic race, 473. 

Nordman, (.A.: Archeological literature 
of Finland in 1922, 122. 

Norton, W. A.: Plants of Bechuanaland, 
75. 

Nose, anatomy of, 93. 

‘Nose-taking in the Balkans, 11. 

Notes on the Kipsikis or Lumbwa Tribe 
of Kenya Colony, Juxon Barton, 42. 

Numbers, Maya, 39. 

Nomerals, Papuan, 343. 

Nyasaland: see Wangonile. 


0. 

Oceania: Fiji hill-tribes, 66: Fiji, the 
uterine nephew, 4; Papuan head- 
hunters, 18, 19,20; Papuan mask. 50; 
Papuan tree reverence, 41; Rapa Nui 
stone image, 71; suvi-worship, 26: see 
also Now Guinea. 

Gouli on hata: Ajanta freseoes, 298 - 
Annom, 296; Belgmm, 220; Boenares, 
207; British Columbia, 209; Burnia, 
$21; Catania, WH; Ceylon, 205; 
Chinese, 298 > Cypras, 00; deities and 
oculi, 302, d00; Eeypt, nzat and oouh, 
a), 300; English, 320; evil eve-and 
oon, 239, 316; Franee, 519; Greek, 
4; Horns and oul, 300, 302, 300 : 
fndia, 289; Ltaly, 318: lotus design, 
202: Maloy, 208: Maltu (and Goro), 
305, 313; Mosnla boat, 290: Meiliter- 
tanean, 302; Palermo, 311; Phoeni- 
cian, 305: Portugal, 316; Roman, 306; 
Sicily, 906; the sun and senli, 36, 
09 > Syracuse, S06. 

Offerings: of pigs, Papa, 3M: bo eurth- 
spirit, Gambia, 226, 

Ogden, ©, K. and L. A. Richards: The 
Meaning of Meaning (reviewed), 68. 

Omens of Kipsikis (Kenya), 46. 

Ordeals, 127. 

Ovambo sknoll, 147, 

Oxford University Anthropological So- 
ciety, 8, 79_ 129, 

P. 

P.. HL J. Eis ree ef Anciont Man in 
Britain, 89; vet, of Duality, a study in 
the Psycho-Analysis of Race, 46; vee, of 
Etude sur lorigine de Age du Brongw 
on Bohéme, 15; rev of Every-day Life 
in the New Stone, Bronze and Early 
Tron Ages, 45; revs. of Les Hommes 
Fossiles and Fossil Men, 128; nem. af 
the Andover District (ordnance map), 
116; rev, of the Evolution of Climate, 
23; 

Pairama Ceremony in the Purari Delta, 
Papua, F. FE. Williams, 361 (see contents, 
p. S61). 
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Paleolithic Age: Age of Chalky Boulder 
Clay, 10; Aveline’s Hole, 8 (16): cave- 
paintings, 118,131; climate, 23: Egypt, 
13 ; fintimplements, Ipewich, 229, 245 ; 
ee Age and Man, 3, 37; nasal indices, 
LIZ; snevession of glacial stages, 37. 

Palermo, oculi on boats, 311. 

Palliardi, Jaroslav, obituary notiew of, 64. 

Panchan, Gambia, stone circles, 216, 

Papua: see New Guinea, 

Parb languages, Papua, 334, 347. 

Parker, Henry : Stone Circles in Gambia, 
173, 

Parkes, A.S.: the respective sex-ratins 
of white and coloured races, 97. 

Parsona, Elsie Clewa: the Hopi Bufinle 
Dance, 12. 

Parsons, F. G, : Notes on Canadian Shet- 
landers, 475; ver. of The Races of 
England and Walvs, 36, 

Passage of the Red Sea, G. Rohoim, 96. 

Passmore, A.D. and M. A. Murray: the 
Sheela-na-gig at Oakeey, 86. 

Passover and Initiation, G. Rolwim, 11. 

Patrilineal society, 81. 

Peake, Harold: the Bronze Age and the 
Celtic World (reviewed), 43. 

Penzer, N. M.: an annotated Biblio- 
graphy af Sir Richard Francis Burton 
(reviewed), 77. 

Perry, W..!.: Mr. Hutton's comments on 
the Megalithic Culture of Indonesia, 62. 

Personal ornament, Paya, 467. 

Pheenicwn boats, oculi on, 506, 

Phonetics, Bantu, 7, 

Physteal Anthropology: Array Anthro 
pology (U.8.A.), 5; Canadian Shet- 
landers, 473; cranial capacity and 
mitelligence, $225 craniology of the 
yellow-skinned races of South Africa, 
132; evolution and progress of mankind, 
47; Hipekiz, 44; Mesopotamia, 54 
(G1); neal index, 92: pre-dynastio 
Egyptian skull, 81; races of England 
and Wales, 36: radkal history of ian, 
88: eex-ratios, ‘07: mer-ration and race, 
142; skull from Derbyshire tave, 123; 
eee algo Human Remains. 
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Piltdown  fliints, 
59. 

Pipes, of cast brass, Cameroon, 1. 

Pisharoti, K. Rama: Notes on Ancestor 
worship current in Kerala, 60. 

Planta of Bechuanaland, W, A. Norton, 
75. 

Pleistocene deposits and their contained 
Palwolithic flint implements at Foxhall 
Road, Ipswich, P. G. H, Boswell and 
J. Reid Moir, 229, 

Pliny and Africa, 175 fi. 

Polybius and West Africa, 175 {£. 

Polynesia : sce Oceania. 

Polynesians and Melanesians, 472, 

Portugal, oouli on boats, S16. 

“Possession by Bhiite" in the Punjab, 
some notes on, D. A. Gordon, 95, 

Pottery: Berber wheel, 117 Chaleolithie, 
Thrace, 2; Dalam Cave, Multa, 22; 
Fonyi and Jola, 182; Harborough 
Cave, 411; Myoenman, 107; North 
Egean, 107; painted Neolithic in 
Bukowina, 265. 

Prawns in Ueylon, method of catching, 
24. 

Predynastic Burial onthe Red Bea Const 
of Egypt, G. W. Morray and D. -&. 
Derry, 81. 

Prehistoric man: Boskop skull, 147; 
Broken Hill skull, 148 ; in Mesopotamia, 
Bis in the Binai Peningula, 123; Malta, 

> Tray Cliff cave, Derbyshire; 123 
ae also Archeology, Noolithia Age, 
Palmolithio Age. 

Prehistoric Booiety of East Anglia, 30, 
105. 

Proseott, W. H.: The Conquest of Mexico 
(reviewed), 44. 

Prospectora, 43 (Tt). 

Paycho-analysis af Race, 46, 

Psychology ; Aimerican intelligenoe, 115: 
correlation of mental and physical 
characteristics, 73: dreama, 120: 
nicasurement of emotion, 101. 

Ptolemy and West Africa, 1754, 

Puberty customs: Papua, 470; Torres 
Straits, 94. 


the, H. PL Blackmore, 


Punjab; “ Possession by Bhiits.” 95. 
Purari Delta, Papuo, Pairama ceremony, 
S61, 


(). 
Quennell, M. and (. H. B.- Every-day 
Life in the New Stone, Bronz and 
Early Iron Ages (reviewed), 45. 


RK 


RL, 8. Ry ree. of Le Langage, Introduc- 
tion linguistique 4 I Histoire, 27, 

Race, psycho-analysis of, 46. 

Races of Eagland and Wales, 36. 

Facial History of Man, 88. 

Rapa Nui: a stone image, H. G. Beasley, 
71. 

Kay, Sidney H.: Langwages of the 
Western Division of Papua, 332. 

Red-crag Hints, 49- 

Reid, R. W. and J. H. Mullizan : Relation 
of cranial capacity to intelligence, 322, 
Relation of Cranial Capacity to Intelli- 
gence, R. W. Reid and J. H. Mulligan, 

oa. 

Relationship systems of the Wangonda 
and Wahenga Tribes, Nyasaland, Mere- 
dith Sanderson, 448. 

Relationship terms: Australia, 424; Fiji, 
the uterine nephew, 4; Papua, 470, 

Religion and magic: ancestor-worship, 
India, 60; and stone circles, Gambia, 
222; Assam, 157,110; Balkan disease 
remedies, 82; Bantu, 14; Cameroons, 
S88; catching the sun, 114+ cave 
paintings, 118, 131: Cumberland, 93: 
deities and oouli, $02, 30: evil wye, 160; 
festival of San Zopito, 65; Fiji, 4; 
gods if Mexico, 87: Hopi biffalo dance, 
12; Indonesia, 62; Naga, 130: Pai- 
rami ceremony, Papua, 561; Papuan 
misk, 50; Papuan tree-reverenoe, 4 : 

passage of the Red Sea, 96; Passover 

and initiation, 111; “ Possession by 

Bhits,” Punjab, 95: some Balkan 

taboos, 52; The Golden Bough, 67 ; 

witches and vampires in the Bulkans, 

T21 | sce also Burial, Folklore, 
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Research Committees, 4, 125, 402. 
Respiratory channel, nose as, (4. 
Rhodesian skull and Koranss, 146, 145. 
Richards, J. A. and ( K. Qgden: the 
Mianing of Meaning (reviewed), 68. 

Riley, E. Baxter: Dorro head-hunters, 
18; Sago-making on the Fly River, 91. 

Kio de Janeiro, fishing, 9. 

Ritchie, J. E. and J. : Fossil men (transla- 
tion of Los Hommes Fosajles) (reriewed), 
128. 

Rivers, W. A. R., the late: by J. £, 
Myres, 14; resolution of Cowneil, 3. 
Rock paintings: from the Central Dis- 
trict, Papua, W. M. Strong, 119; of the 
Kangeju Bushmon, Tanganyika Torri- 

tory, F. J. Bugshawe, 92. 

Rotem, G.: passage of the Red Sea, 96 - 
Passover atid initintion, 96, 111. 

Roman beats, oouli on, 306. 

Rose, H. J.: the Festival of San Zopito, 
65. 

Rostro-carinates ; 32; Ipswich, 26. 

Roth, H. Ling: American Quillwork, 72. 

Russia, Neolithic pottery : see Schipenita. 

Ratter, Owen: British North Borneo 
(reviewed), 28. 
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8. Fl: revs. of Palwopathology and the 
Antiquity of Disense, 125; rep, of the 
Evolution and Progress of Mankind, 47. 

S., F. C.: rev. of Army Anthropology ; 
Vol. XV, pt. 1, History of the Medical 
Department of the 0.8. Army in the 
World War, 5; rev. of a Study af 
American Intelligence, 115: rev. of 
the Measuremont of Emotion, 101. 

Sacrifice: animal, Gambia, 226; by 
hurling from the roof (Aasaim), 110, 

Sago-making on the Fly River, E. B. Riley, 
91. 

Sampaso, Gambia, stone circles, 207, 

Sanans languages, Papua, 334, 347. 

Sanderson, Meredith: Relationship 
systems of the Wangonda and Wahenga 
Tribes, Nyasaland, 448, 
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Sanguli-Job, Gambia, stone circles, 206, 

Sanskrit kinship terme, 83. 

‘Scandinavia : archmology, 122. 

Schipenitz : a lute Neolithic station with 
painted pottery in Bukowina, V. Gordon 
Childe, 263. 

‘Schranel, Joseph: Etude eur l'Origine de 
V'Age du Bronze en Boheme (reviewed), 
15. 

Sea-qypsies of Mulayu, 25. 

Seligman, C, Gi, : note on Dreams, 120, 

Sepik mask, Papua, 50, 

Sepatchral Cave at Troy Chit, Castleton, 
Derbyshire, Leslie Armstrong, 125. 

Serva: see Thrace. 

Serbs: sed Balkans, 

Sereres, West Africa, 173 ff. 

Sex ratios, 97, 112. 

Sexual relations: Kipsikis (Kenya), 68 ; 
Papi, 468. 

Seton-Karr, H. W.: Prehistoric man in 
the Sinai Peninsula, 123. 

Sheela-na-gig at Oaksey, M.A. Murray and 
A. D. Passmore, 86. 

Shell-mound : see Chark midden, 53. 

Sheppard, T.: the Discovery of Magle- 
mose remains in Hornsen, E, Yorks, 
102: the Maglemose harpoons, 48. 

Shetlanders, Notes on Canadian, F_ (. 
Parsons, 475. 

Shirigs (witch), Balkan, 121. 

Bicily, oouli on boats, 306. 

Sierra Leone, steatito figures, 109. 

Binai: Stone Age: 123. 

Skipsen, flinta from, 83. 

Skull measnrements: ace Craniometry, 
Physical Anthropology. 

Sky-spirits, Indonesia, 62. 

Slip-ware, Neolithic, 268. 

Smith, W. Whately: the Measnrement of 
Emotion (rectemed), 101, 

Soapstone, ace Bteatite. 

Social organization of Australian tribes, 
Notes on, Pt. 1, A. R. Brown, 424. 

Sociology: Australian tribea, 424; Bal- 
kan taboos; 52; Cameroon birth, 
mariage antl death ceremonies, 388 ; 
dual organization, India, 79; Fiji, the 


uterine nephew, 4: Hopi bufiulo dance. 
12; Puirama ceremony, Papon, 361 ; 
Kipsikis, 42; Nyasalonil, 448; ovden|s 
aul (aw, 127: the place of man and his 
environment in the study of the social 
sciences, 104; see also Folklore, Re- 
ligion and Magic, 

South Africa, craniology of yellow-skinned 
races, 132. 

Spellé against evil eve, 162, 165. 

Spence, Lewis: The Gods af Mexico 
(reviewed), 87. 

Stature und cranial capacity, $22. 

Steatite figures from Moyamba District, 
Sierra Leone, W. Addison, 109. 

Steels for fire-making, Weat Africa, 85. 

Stone Age: see Archmology, Mogaliths, 
Neolithic Age, Palwolithie Age. 

Stone armiets in the Gold Coast, A. W. 
Curdinall, 106. 

Stone circles in Gambut, Henry Parker, 175. 

Stone image, Easter L, 71 

Stone implementa; East Africa, 45; 
Malta, 24, 27, 28; 31, 38; Schipenitz, 
284; polished celt, Tray Chit cave, 
128 Sinai. 123: Sonth Africa, 152; 
see olto Flint Imploments. 

Stone Relief in Gnece-Biddhiat style 
from North-West Indin Trecently 
acquired by the Rritish Museum, note 
on a, T. A. Joyoe, 80. | 

Stone yokes from Mexico amid Central 
America, 8. K. Lothrop, 58. 

Stonework, Indonesia, 62. 

Bitrandloopirs, 153. 

Striation of tnt implements, 240, 

Strong, W.M.; Reck paintings from the 
Cintral District, Papi, 119. 

Stuffed homan heads from New Cuinea, 
AU, Haddon, 20 (ser afeo 18, 19), 

Sub-crag flints, 51. 

Sun, ostching the, A. M. Hovart, 114. 

Sun, the seclusion of maidens from the 
light of the, in the Balkans, 6f. 

Sun-worslip and megaliths, Afries, 196. 

Survivals of the we of ooulj in Modern 
Boats, James Hornell, 289; see oral. 

Syracuse, oculi on boats, 306. . 
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T., Eo: rev. of Across Equatorial Africa, 
126; revs. of Stories from the Karly 
World, and the King of the Snakes and 
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1921 Newberry, Percy E., Esq., 0.B.E.. M_A., Oldbury Place, Ightham, Kent. (79) 

1921 Newbold, Douglas, Baq.. Dmberloy Lodge, East Grinstead, Sussex, 

1913 Newhall, D. V., Esq., 16 Bast 74th Street, New York City, 

1898 Newton, Wm, M., Esq., Sionmeriill Cottage, Dartford, Kent. (§) 

1919 Nicholla, Major T. B., c/o Messrs, Holt and Co., 3 Whitehall Place, 8 W. 1. 

1910 Noel, Mics Enitha F., ST Moscow Court, W. 2 

1918 Norman, Walter Henry, Esq., Witley, Salisbury Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, 

1071 Norton, Rev. W. A., M_A., BlLitt. (Oxon), Prof. of Bantu, University of Cape 
Town, /’.0. Box 594, Cape Town. 

1913 Nuttall, T. E., Esq., MD., P.G.8., 7.P., Middleton, Huncoat, Accrington. 


1920 O'Donnell, 8. P., Esq., 1.C.8., Delhi, India. 

1900 Oke, Alfred William, Fsq., B_A., LL.M, PS.A., F.G8., F.LS., 32 Denmark 
Villas, Hove. (*) 

1905 Oldman, W. O., Esq., 17 Bristow Mill, 8.1.2. 


1909 Page, John William, Esq., 14 Glenhurst Road, Monnamead, Plymouth. 

1906 Palmer, Herbert Richmond, E«q., B.A., LL.B., C.ALG., F-R.GS,, Barrister- 
at-Law, Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmorland ; Zungeru, Northern Nigeria. (%) 

1921 Palmer, L. 8., Esq., D.Se., College of Technology, Manchester, 

i910 Panikkar, KR. M., Baq., AP. A. 0. College, Aligurh, 8. Dnuidia, 

1919 Pape, Capt. A. G..20 Northumberland Street, Edintnergh. 

121 Parker, Wm. Rushton, Esq., M.A., MLD. (Cantab.), F.Z.S., FES. Meapent 
Palace Hotel, Picradilly Circus, W. 1, 

(906 Parkyn, E A., Esq., MAL, 23 Parkhill Road, Hampetead, N.W. 3. 

1904 Parsons, #. G., Esq., F.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, University of London ; 
St, Thomas's Hospital, SB. 1, (5) 

1913 Passmore, A. D., Exq., Wood Street, Surimdon, Wilts, 

1909 Patten, C.J., Esq. M.A., MLD., 5e.D., Professor of Anstomy, The University, 
Sho field. 
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1925 Panl, Very Rev. David, D.D., LL.D., 53 Fountainhall Road, Edinburgh, 

1907 Peabody, De. Charles, Peahody Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, Maza., 
U.S.A. 

1918 Peake, A. E., Fsq.. M.R.C.5., L.B.C.P., Arnold House, Corsham, Wilts. 

1911 Peake, H. J. E., Esq., F.S.A., Vice-Presmment, Westbrook House. Newtury. 
Berka, (95). 

1916 Peake, W_E., Esq., 208 Florida Avenue, Youngstoien, Ohio, U.S.A. 

HWS Pearson, Karl, Esq., F.RS., Professor of Applied Mathematics, University 
College, Londow ; 7 Well Road, Hampstead, NW. 3, (%) 

1920 Pearson, Lady Neville, 24 Cumberland Terrace, Regent's Park, NW. 1. 

1002 Peale, Major W. C., 20 Dogpole, Shroirshury. 

1920 Penzer, N. M., Esq., Clifton Hill, St. John's Wood, NW. 8. 

1924 Perram, Charles H., Esy,, M.D. 55 Bromlam. Ravel, Badford, 

1900 Petrie, Sir W. AL Flinders, D.C.L., LL.D., F.RS., F.B.A., Edwards Professor 
of Egyptology, University College, Gower Street, WiC. 1. (%§) 

17 Pliiipps, Capt. J. E., B.Litt., 10., FR.GS., Katebte, Uganda, Army & Navy 
Club, Pall Mall, SW. 1, 

1928 Phillips, David M,, Kay,, 16 King's Gardens, West End Lane, Hampstead, NW, 3. 

1914 Phillips, Rey, E.A., M.A., The Vicarage, Lower Basildon, Reading. 

1910 Phillips, J. Gastrell. Kaq., 19 Zwiperial Square, Cheltenshawi, 

1916 Phillipson, Rev. J, H., The Yews, Pietoria Road, Tamworth, Staffs, 

192] Phillpotts, Mies Bertha S., Girton College, Combriilye: 

1925 Pisharoti, K. Rama, Esq., M.A., Principal, Sanskrit College, Trippoonitura, 
Coclan State, 8. naa, 

1922 Pitt-Rivers, Capt, George H., Goverpment House, Melbourne. 

1913 Pooook. BR. 1, Esy., FBS. 7 Tariton Street, Bloomstury, WiC. 1. 

LH? Posnunkky, Signor Arthur, La Marchatrasae 14, Charlottenburg, Berlin. 

1919 Prideaux, C.5., Esq., Ermington, Dorchester. 

183 Prooet, H.. Esq., Bangor Hotel, 4-8 Torrington Squan, WAC. 1. 

LMT Preraft, W. P., Esy., ALS. British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell 
Koad, SW. 7. 


POE Qhuiele, A... Esq. Hos, Counse., 125 Loughborough Park, 8.1V. 9. 
17 Quiggin, Mrs. A. Hingston, MLA., 8 Grentcheater Road, Cambridge, (*) 


M09 Radelitie-Brown, A. R,, Esq., M.A,, Professor of Social Anthropology, Univer- 
sity of Cape Town, P.O. Bor O94, Cape Town. 
12) Ragian, Baron, 4. St, Georye’s Road, SW, 1, 
1921 Rameden, John St. M_, Exq., Bulstrode, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. 
[868 Ransom, Edwin, Key., P.RGS., 24 Ashburnham Road, Bedford. (*} 
2u2 
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1907 Rattray, Capt. R.8., Mompong, Ashanti, W. Africa. (%) 

1800 Ray, Sidney H., Esq., M.A., 218 Balfour Road, Ilford. (49) 

1903 Read, Carveth, Esq., M.A.. Emeritus Professor of Philosophy and Companitive 
Psychology, University of London: Woodlane, Birmingham Road, Solidull, 
Woerwickshire. (*9) 

1875 Read, Sir C. Hercules, Hon. LL.D., F.8.A., F.BA., Past-Presment (1599- 
1901), (1917-1919), Keeper of British und Medieval Antiquities and 
Ethnography, British Museum; 6 Palace Gardens Terrace, Kensington, 
W. 8. (95) 

1922 Reddi, D, Sadasiva, Esy.. Dinnaford, Lakhereddepalt Post, Cuddapah District. 
S. India. 

1886 Reid, Robert William, Esq., M.D., Professor of Anutomy in the University of 
Aberdeen, 67 Albyn Place, Aberdeen. (§§) 

1913 Richarda, J. F., Eay., M_A.. 1CS,, FR.AS.; c/o Messrs, Binny and Co,, 
Madras. South I ics. 

1914 Richardson, Hubert N. B., Esq., B.A, F.OS,, 16 
Edinburgh. 

1901 Ridgeway, Sir W., M.A, Se.D., F.B.A., Hon. LLD,, Hon. LittD., Pasr- 
Prestpent (1908-10), Disney Professor of Archwology and Grereton 
Reader in Classics in the University of Cambridge, Hon. Member 
Anthrop. Soc. Brussels, Hon. Member Deuteche Gesellachaft ffir Anthro: 
pologie: Caius College; Cambridge ; Fen Ditton, Cambridge: (98) 

1993 Rigz, Herbert, Esq., WA. K.C., P., FSA. Wallhurat Manor, Cowfold, 
Horsham. 

1920 Ritchie, J. Esq., The Museum, Perth, 

1920 Ritchie, W. W., Esq., Postal Commissioner, Harbin, N. China. 

1918 Robarts, Nathaniel F., Esq., 23 Olive Grove, South Norwood, S_E, 25. 

1922 Roberta, K. Stanley, Ena., Royal Societies Club, St, James's Street, S.W. 1. 

1902 Robinson, HL C., Esy., Selangor State Musewm, Kuala Loomyner, Federated 
Malay States. (4) 

1922 Roed, C. F., Tisq., B.8c., Durlstone Manor Prinate Hotel, Champion Hull, 5.8. 5. 

1920 Rogers, Frank H., Esq., B.A., 19 Hale Road, Altrincham ; ¢/o The Secretariat, 
Entebbe, Uganda, 

1924 Roheim, Dr, Gera, VJ Hermina ul 254, Budapest. 

1912 Roscoe, Rev. J., Ovington Rectory, Watton, Norfolk 

1901 Rose, H. A., Esq., Milton House, La Haule, Jersey, Chan, Is. (4) 

1911 Rose, H. J., Esq., M.A., Professor of Latin, University College of Wales, Abery- 
atwylh. (4) 

1882 Roth, Henry Ling, Esq., 95 Waterloo Creacent, Halifax. (4) 

1904 Routledge, W. Scoreshy,!Eaq., MLA. 4 Hyde Park Gardens, W. 2. (®) 
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123 Roxby, Prof, Perey M_, School of Geography, 10 Abercromby Square, Liverpool. 
1925 Rutherford, Miss Barbara Y., Meadowbank, Fortrose, Ross-shire. 
1922 Rutter, Major E. Owen, Wattisfield Croft, Suffolk. 


1005 Salaman, C., Esq., Treborough Lodge, Roadwater, Somerset. 

1919 Salaman, M. H., Esq., Wadlington, Lodsworth, Sussex. 

1921 Salaman, Redcliffe N., Esq., Humestall, Barley; Royston, Herts, 

1924 Samuels, Rupert C., Esq., M.M., c/o Smith, MeKenzie d& Co., Mombasa, BEA. 

1914 Sanderson, G, M., Esq,, M.R.CS., c/o P.MO., Zomba, Nyasaland ; Broxbourne, 
Parkstone, Dorset. 

[88 Sarawak, HH. the Dowager Ranee of, Grey Friars, Ascot. , 

1876 Sayce, Rey. A. H., MLA., LL.D., Professor of Assyriology in the University of 
Oxford, Queen's College, Oxford. (*%) 

1921 Sayce, KR. Urwick, Esq., Natal University College, Pietermariteburg, Natal. 

1921 Schwartz, John, Esq., Broomwood, Sevenoaks, Kent, 

1921 Seott, G. C., Esq., B.A, SPS, El Fasper, Sudan. 

1922 Seagar, R, b., Kaq.. clo Baring Bros. & Oo., Léd., 8 Bishopsgate, B.C. 2. (*) 

1923 Selby, Major H. J., 29 Cavendish Avenue, Gillingham, Kent, 

1923 Seligman, Mra. B. Z., Cowrt Leys, Toot Baldo, Oxford. 

10 Seligman. Charlos G.. Esq., M.D,, F.R.S,, Present (1923), Professor of 
Ethnology, University of London, Court Leys, Toot Baldon, Oxford. (* §) 

[$24 Sennett, Richard H., Esq., F.G.8., 58 Fitzjomes Avenue, W, 14. 

1885 Seton-Karr, TL. W.. Eaq,, 8 St. Paul's Mansions, Hammersmith. (%) 

[908 Shakespear, Col. J. C.VLG., C4LK., D.S.0.. 414 Clive Court, Maida Vale, 
W. 9. (9) 

1023 Sheppard, T., Eeq.. M.Se., The Municipal Museum, Hull. 

1920 Shorthose, Major W. T., Navel and Military Club, 94 Piceadilly, W. 1. 

1898 Shribsall, Frank Charles, Ksq., M.A.. MD., Treascrer, 15 Well Walk, Ham p- 
stead. N.W.2. (*%) 

MES Shuffrey, Paul, eq, Phorncote, Kdgehill Road, Kaling, W. 1S. 

1919 Simmons, G, Alan, Faq.. MARCS., L.R.CLP., Edgecomle, Newhury, Berks, 

1922 Simpson, Rev. A. G,, Banks Terrace, Appleby, Westmoreland. 

1921 Singer, Chus., Esq,, M.D., 5 North Grove, Highgate Village, N.6_ (*9§) 

101 Skeat, W. W., Exq., toe 17 Coombe Road. Croydon. (%§) 

1922 Skrimehire, Ernest H. M., Esq.. 4 High Street, Highgate Village, N. 6. 

1922 Skurray, Miss Frances Clare, Summerfield, Abingdon, Berks, 

1918 Smallwood, G.W,, Esq., Selivood, St. Austell, Cornwall, 

190 Smith, Rev. E. W,, Bnatone, Burwood Park Road, Walton-on-Thames. 

HW Sinith, Cal. W. Ramsay, D.Sc., M.D., C.ML, F.R.S. (Edin.), Permanent Head. 
Health Department, Belair, South Australia, 
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1905 Smurthwaite, T. E., Esq., 134 Mortimer Road, Kensal Rise, NW. 10. 

1910 Sollas, W. J., Esq., M-A., Se-D., LL.D., F.RS., Professor of Geology in the 
University of Oxford, 84 Bantry Road, Oxford. (%) 

1893 Somerville, Rear-Admiral Boyle, T.. C.MLG., R.N.. 50 Markham Square, Chelsea, 
S.W.3. (9) : 

192] Spear, F, Gordon, Esq., M.A., Esher House, Beechen Chiff, Bath. 

1909 Spencer, Lieut.-Col. L, D., Egyptian Army, Wau, Ahartoum, Sudan; Army 
and Navy Club, Pall Mail, S.W. 1. (*) 

1919 Spokes, P. Sidney, Esq., JP. MRCS, Castle Place, Lowes, Susans. 

1920 Sprott, N. A., Esqy c/o H.B.H. The Nizam's State Railway, Seounderatad, 
Initia ; Heathfield, Eccles Old Road, Manchester. 

1908 Stannus, H. 8., Esq. M.D., 57 Russell Square, WC. 1. 

1921 Statham, Col. John, C.B., C.MLG,, C_BLE., Parkgate, Dublin ; Athen@um Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

1915 Stefinsson, V., Esq., American Geoyraphinal Society, Brondway, at Lotth Street, 
New York City. 

1880 Stephens, Henty Charles, Esq.. F.L.S., F.G.8., F.0.8., Cholderton, Salisbury, (*) 

1924 Stocks, Mrs, (, A. de Beauvoir, Ladies’ Carlton Club, 8 Chesterfield Gardens, 
W.t. 

1913 Stolyhwo, Dr. K., Pracownia Antropologic:na ; Warsaw ul Kalikata 8, Poland. 

1922 Stooke, G. Beresford, Esg., Mukah, Sarawak, via Singapore, 8.8. 

1883 Streeter, E. W., Eaq., FRG. F.Z8., 49 Compayne Gardens, Hanypatead. 
NW. 6. (*) | 

1903 Strong, W. M., Esq., M.A. B.C., Port Moresby, Papua, via Australia. (©) 

1923 Suffern, Canning, Esq.. M.B., Hill Head, Fareham, Hants. 

1902 Sykes, BrigGen. Sir P. Molesworth, K.C.LE., C.LG., Bel Event, St. Brive, 
Dinard, Brittany. (*") 


1899 Tabor, Charles James, Esq., White House, Knott's Green, Leyton, Essex. 

1915 Tagart, B.S. B., Eaq., Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia, via Cape Town, 

1905 Talbot, P. A., Esq., Abbots Morton, Inkberrow, Worcestershire. 

1906 Tata, Sir D. J., e/o Jeremiah Lyon and Co, 4 Corbet Court, Graceehurch Street, 
Et. 3: {*) 

1918 Taylor, Edward Reginald, Esy,, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C2(*) 

1922 Taylor, Guy A., Esq., M.A., B.Sc. (Cantah), Native Development, 3,0, Bor 35, 
Salishury, So Rhodesia, 

1915 Taylor, Leslie F., Esq., 24 Shan Road, Rangoon, Burma, 

1924 Tello, Dr. J. C., University Museum, Lona, Peru. 

1912 Temple, Mrs., Los Foams, Generalife, Granada, Spain, 

1879 ‘Temple, Lieut.-Col. Sir R. C., Bart., C.LE., Room 54, Irudin Office, SWE) 
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[88] Thane, Sir George Dancer, St. John's Road, Harrow, (>) 

1924 Thein, M. Myint, Esq., B.A., Queens’ College, Cambridge: 

HWM Thomas, N. W., Esq. MLA., Corr, Mem. Soc, l'Anthrop: Paris; Corr. Member 
Comité des Etudes historiques et scientifiques de \'Afrique de Ouest ; 
Exwoba, Trefonen, Oswestry, (*4]) 

[884 Thomas, Oldfield, Esq, FRS., F.Z.8., 14 St Petersburg Plave, Bayswater Hill, 
W. (*4) 

1920 Thomas, 'l. Gordon, Esq., 12 Avenue Road, King’s Lyn. 

1914 Thompson, W. B., Esq., Warren Bank, Brampton, Cumberland. 

1890 Thomson, Arthur, Esq., M.A., M.B.. Professor of Hurnan Anatomy in the 
University of Oxford, The Museum, Oxford. (4) 

1882 Thurn, Sir Everard Fim, K.C.MLG., K:B.E.. @.8.. Pasy Prestoestr (1919-20), 
Cockenzie Howse, Prestonpans, East Lothian, (8) 

1911 Thurston, Edgar, Esq,, CIE... Cumberland Lodge, Kew, Surrey. 

1923 Tildesley, Miss Miriam 1... 50 Gloweester Street, Pinlico, &.W. 

1896 Tims, Lieut.Col. H. W. Marett, 0.B.E., M.A. MD. 37 De Vere Gardens, 
Kensingion, W. 8. 

1599 Tocher, James F., Esq., BSe., F.LC, Crown Mansions, 414 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 

121 Tomblings, D.G., Esq., Makerere, Kampala, Uganda. 

1901 Toray, E., Faq., 17 The Grove, Boltons, S.W. 10. (98) 

1922 Tove, E. Geoffrey, Esq,, 61 York Terrace, Regent's Park, NW. 1. 

19123 Tozer, A. M., Esq., Ph.D., Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A: (*) 

1925 Tristram, L. Esq., B.A. clo The Westminster Bank, € ‘ombrudge. 


1911 Uganda, The Right Rev. the Bishop of, Ugandu, 


1910 Vellenoweth, Miss L., Dunedin, Baliiwin Crescent, Myatt's Park, 8.E. 
112 Vickers, Douglus, Esq., Chapel House, Charles Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
1911 Vischer, Major Hans, Charlwood Park, Charhcood, Surrey, 

1923 Voge, Mra. Lily M. B., 4 Chony Avenue, Edinburgh. 


1891 Waddell, Lt-ol. L. A., C.B., C.1.K., LLD., 55 Campbell Streit, Greenock, (*4i) 

1905 Walker, Basil Woodd, Eaq., M.D., 6 Dawson Place, Pembridge Square, W. 2. 

1920 Walker, W. Seymour, Esq,, Maidan-I-Naftun, Ahwaz, 8. Persia. 

1912 Waller, Rev. C. L., Southwold, Suffolk. 

1919 Wallis, B. C., Esq., 1 Elmwood Crescent, Hay Lane, Kingsbury. N.W. 9. 

1925 Walmesley, Thomas, Esq.. M.D., Professor of Anatomy, Queen's University, 
Belfast. 
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1922 Ward, Edwin, Esq., F\S.A. (Scot.), Keeper of Art and Ethnographical Depart- 
ment, Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 

1902 Warren, 8. Hazzledine. Esq.. F.G.S., Sherwood, Loughton, Essex. (8) 

1918 Watkins, Lieut.-Col, 0. F., Native Affairs Dept., Nairoli, East Africa. 

1923 Webster, Prof. Hutton, College of Arts and Sciences, The University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, U.S.A. (*). 

1924 Welch, Francis B., Esq., British Legation, Athens, Grevee. 

1907 Welch, H. J., Esq., 9 Homefield Road, Bromley, Kent. 

1907 Wellcome, Henry S., Snow Hill Buildings, Holborn, EC. 1. 

1912 Wells. S., Esq.. 52 Oakholme Road, Sheffield. 

1905 Westermarck, E., Esq., Ph.D., Kashkisgatan 44, Abo, Finland. 

1921 Wheeler, R. E. Mortimer, Esq., D-Litt., Notional Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 

1907 White, James Martin, Esq., 1 Cumberland Place, Regent's Park, N.W. 1. 

1921 Williams, F. E., Esq., High Street, Unley Park, S, Australia. 

1921 Williams, O. Guise, Esq.. Mwanza, Tanganyika Territory, E. Africa. 

1910 Williams, 8. H., Esq., L.D.S., R.C.S, (Eng.), FSA. 52 Warrior Square, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

1909 Williamson, R. W., Esq., M.Se.. The Copse, Brook, near Witley, Surrey. (9§) 

1920 Willoughby, Rev. W. C., The Kennedy School of Missions, 889 Asylum Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. 

1922 Wilman, Miss M., Mefrregor Museum, Kimberley, South Africa. 

1921 Wilson, J. 'T., Hsq., F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy, St. John’s College, Cam- 

; bridge. 

1920 Wollaston, A. F. B., Esq., M.R.CS., L-R.C.P., King’s College, Cambridge ; 
The Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 1%. (*) 

1916 Woodford, Capt..C. E. M., Bowshot's Farm, West Grinstead, Sussex. 

1909 Wright, A. R., Esq., M.'s Patent Office, Southampton Buiidings, WC. 2. 

1911 Wright, Rev. F. G., Kingscote, King’s Street, Chester. 

1918 Wright, H. Neweome, Esq., LL.D., St, Austell, Cornwall, 

1903 Wright, W., Esq. M.B. D.Se., F-R.CS., F.S.A., Dean and Professor of 
Anatomy, London Hospital, E.; Villa Candens, Vicarage Way, Gerrard's 
Cross, Bucks. (*%) 


1906 Yule, G, Udny, Esq., F-RS,, P.S.S., St. John's College, Cambridge, ({) 


AvyitiatTep Societies [under By-Law TX}. 
1915 Brighton Public Library, Museums and Fine Art Galleries, Brighton. 
1921 Speheological Society, University of Bristol. 
1900 Tie Oxford University Anthropological Society, cfo R. R. Marett, Bay., MLA., 
Exeter College, Oxford. | 
1912 The London School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C. 


in 


SOCIETIES, erc., EXCHANGING PUBLICATIONS 
with Tite 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





Dublin...Royal Dublin Society. London... India Office, Whitehall. 
— Royal Irish Academy. ~~ Japan Society. 
— Royal Society of Antiquaries. — Nature. 
pairs ea Royal Scottish Geographical — Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Society. — Quatuor Coronati Lodge, No. 2076. 
— Royal Society of Edinburgh. — Royal Archwological Institute. 
— Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. — Royal Asiatic Society, 
Glasgow. -Philosophical Society, — Royal Colonial Institute. 
University Institute of — Royal Geographical Society. 
Archwology. ; — Royal Society. 
London... African Society. — Royal Society of Literature. 
— British Medical Association. — Royal Statistical Society. 
— British Psychological Society. — Royal United Service Institution. 
— Egypt Exploration Society. — Science Progress. 
— Folklore Bociety. ~ Society of Antiquaries. 
— Geologists Association. Taunton ... The Somersetshire Archao- 
— Hellenic Society. | logical Society. 
— Subject Index to Periodicals, Truro...Royal Institution of Cornwall. 
EUROPE. 7 
Avsruta-Huscary. | DesMank. 
Agram...Kroatische Archiologisohe Ge- | Copenhagen...Société des Antiquaires du 
sellschaft. | Nord. 
Budapest ... Magyar Tudomndyos Aka- Pence. 
~- Magyar Nemzeti Néprajzi Ostalya. Lyms...Sonéte d’Anthropologie de Lyon. 
Cracow...Akademija Umiejetndsei. Paris...L’ Anthropologie. 
Vienna,..Anthropologische Gesellschaft. © — Roole d'Anthropologie. 7 
— K. Akademie der Wissenschaften. — Institut de Paleontologie, Humaine. 
Begin, — Musée Guimet. ; / 
Brussels... Académie Royale des Sciences. — Repertoire d'Art ot d'Archeologie. 
— Collection de Monographies Ethno- — __ Revue de I"Histoite dew Religions 
— Inatituts Solvay. Soap ctias am 
Brussels...Société d'Anthropologie de — Soc. des Americanistes, 
Bruxelles. — Société d'Anthropologie. 
— Société d’Archéologie de Broxelles. | — Année Sociologique, 
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GERMANY. 

Berlin...Berliner Gesellschaft fir Anthro- 
pologie, Ethnologie, und Urgesehichte. 

— K. Museum fir Volkerkunde. 

Cologne... Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum. 

(Giessen... Hessische Blatter, 

Gotha... Petermanns Mit 

Halle-a-d-Saale...Kaiserliche Teopoldine 
Carolina Akademie der Deutschen 
Naturforscher. 

— Deuteche Morgenliindische 
achaft. 

Hamineg...Museum fir Volkerkunde. 

Kiel,..Anthropologischer Verein fiir 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Leipug .. Archiv fiir Religionswissen- 
sacha ft. 

— Museum fiir Volkerkunde. 

— Orientalisches Archiv. 

— Verein fiir Erdkunde. 

Munich...Archiy ffir Rassen und Gesell- 
schaft Biologie. 

— Deutsche Gesellschaft fir Anthro- 
pologie, Ethnologie, und Urgeschichte. 

Stutigart...Zeitschrift ffir Morphologie 
und Anthropologie. 


Gesell- 


GREECE. 
Athens...Ephemeris Archaiologiké. 
— Annual of the British School of 
Archeology. 
Iraty. 
Florence,..Societi Ttaliana di Antropo- 
logia, Etnologia, ¢ Psicologia Com- 
parata, 
Rome... Accademia dei Linoei. 
— Societi Romana di Antropologia. 
Turin... Archivio di Psichiatria. 


NETHERLANDS. 
Amsterdam...Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenscha ppen. 


Amsterdam .._Publications of the Koloninal 
Instituut, Amsterdam. 

- Internationales Archiv fiir 
Et 

The Hague...Koninkiij Instituut voor 
de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandach India, 


Norway. 
Bergen... Beregns Museum. 


Pouanp. 


Warsaw...Bulletin Areheclogique Polon- 
ais. 


Russa. 
Dorpat...Publications of the University. 
Helsingfors...Suomen Muinaismuistoyb- 

distyksen Arkakauskirja (Journal of 
the Finnish Archwological Society). 
Moscow.,,.Imper. Obshchestvo Lubitelei 
lestestyoznania, Antropologii, i Etno- 
grafii, 
Petrograd... lmper. Akademia Nauk. 


SPatx. 
Barcelona... Institut de Ciencies. 
Madrid...Junta Superior de Excavaceoni= 
y Antignedades. 
— Junta pars Ampliacion de Estudios 
© Investigaciones Cientificas. 
San Sebastian...Sociedad de Estudios 
Vasoos. 
Sweven. 
Stockholm ... Academy of Antiquities, 
National Museum. 
— Nordiska Museet. 
— Ymer. 
Uppeala...La Bibliothique, l'Université 


Royale. 
SwitzeuLanv. 
Neuchitel ... Soc. Neuchateloise de 
Géographie. 
Zurich... Musée National Suisse. 


AFRICA. 


Care CoLoxy. 


Cape Town...Royal Society of South 
Africa, 


Eayer. 
Cairo... Société Sultanieh de Géographie. 
Giza,..Archwological Survey of Nubia. 





Tronsvoul, J, - The South | Khartum...Welloome Laboratory Reports. 


African Institute for Medical Research. 


a 
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AMERICA. 


Ea Plata...Musenm. | 


Bazin. 
Rio de Janciro,...Museu Nacional. 
CANADA. 


Ottawa... Royal Society of Canada. 
Toronto,..Canadian Institute. 


Eovapor. 
‘Quito... Academia Nacional de Historia. 


Chicago...Field Museum. 
Ithaca, New York...American Journal of 


Psychology. 

Lancaster, Pa. ... American Folkiore 
Society. 

New York...American Museum of Natural 
History. 


~ Columbia University. 
— Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, 
Philadelphia... University Museum. 
Washington... American Anthropologist. 


Perv. — American Journal of Physical Anthro- 
Lima.,.tnen. pology. 
. — Bureau of Ethnology. 
Usrrep Srares. — Journal of Heredity, 
Berkeley, Col....University of California. — Smithsonian Institution. 
Cambridge, Mass. ... Peabody Museum, — United States Geological Survey. 
Science, — United States National Museum. 
ASIA. 
Cura. JAPAN, 
Shanghai,..Royal Asiatic Society (China Tokio... Asiatic Society of Japan. 
branch). — Tokio-Daigaku (Imperial University), 
absiia Java. 
et Archwological Batavia:,.Bstaviansche Genootechap van 
Bombay...Anthropological Society. = se Nha PE 


— Indian Antiquary. 

— Royal Asiatic Society. 

Caleutta...Bengal Asiatic Society. 

— The University. 

4 Colombo...Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon 

branch), 

Ranchi... Bihar 
Society. 

Rangoon...Burma Research Society. 

Simla...Archwological Reports. 


and Orissa Research 


Puriprine Istanps. 
Manila... Bureau of Science, 


Siam. 
Bangkok...National Library. 


Srrairs SrrceMenrs. 
Singapore,..Royal Asiatic Society (Straits 
Branch). 


AUSTRALIA AND PACIFIC. 


Honolulu ... Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum. | 

Melbourne... Royal Soviety of Victoria. 

New Plymouth, N Z....Polynesian Society. 


Sydney...Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

— Royal Society of New South Wales. 

Wellington, N.Z....New Zealand Institute. 

— Dominion Museum. 
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EXCHANGES FOR “ MAN.” 


ENGLAND. 
Hull... The Naturalist. 
Liverpool...Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society, 
London...British Association, 
— Church Missionary Review, 
— Engenies Review. 


— Journal of the East India Association. 


— Lancet. 

— School of Oriental Studies: 
— Science Progress, 

— Soctolomwal Review. 


— South American Missionary Society. 


AngENTinr. 
Za Plata... Museum. 


Avereia-Honxeary. 
Buidapest...Magyar Nemzeti Museum, 
Lavow | Lemberg)...Ladu. 
Afedling,.. Anthropos, 

Prague. ..Ohzor. 

Ch, Bradigé...Pravik. 

Veenna...Wiener  Prithistorische 
sobrift 


7eit- 


Beveiom, 
Brussels... Bulletin de la Société d' Btudes 
Voloniales, 
— Bull. de la Soc. Géographie. 
— Instituts Solvay. 
— La Revue Congolaise, 
— Missions Belge. 


DExMARK. 


Copenhagen...Meddelelser om Danmark 
Antropologie. 


FRANCE. 
Dar,.,Société de Borda. 
Paris.._Institut de Paleontologie Humaine. 
~ Journal de Psychologie. 
— L’ Anthropologie. 
— La Geographic. 
— La Nature. 
— La Revue Préhistorique, 
— L'Ethnographie. 


Paris...L Homme Prehistorique. 

— Revue d'Ethnographie et des Tradi- 
tions Populaires, 

— Société Préhistorique Fran¢aise. 

— Statistique Générale de la France. 


GEEMANY. 
Danng...Weat Preussisches Frovineial- 
Museum. 
Dresden... Bericht 
Erdkunde. 
Frankfurt a/M...Vlker-Musevm. 
Giessen... Hesaisehe Blatter. 
Gotha... Petermanns Mitteilungen, 
Guben...Niederlauzitzer Mitteilungen, 
Hamburg...Museum fir Vilkerkunde, 
Aiel,..Mitteilungen des Anthropolo- 
gischen Vereins in Schleswig-Holstein. 
Munich..Correspondenzblatt. 
— Geographische Gesellschaft. 
— Prihistorische Blatter. 
Niirnberg ... Bericht der Natur-histori- 
schen Gesellachaft. 


Iypra. 
Calcutta... The University. 
Simla... Archmological Reports, 
Eahore...Punjab Historica! Society, 
Poont...Bhandarkur Oriental Research 
Institute. 
Ranchi...Man in India. 


des Vereins fiir 


Tray. 
Como,..Rivista Archeologica della Pro- 
vincia de Como. 
ome... Rivista Italiana di Sociologia. 
— Reale Societa Geografica Italiana, 
Milan.. Scientia. 
JAVA. 


Weltevreden ...Djawi. 


Mixonca. 
Mahon... Revista de Menorca, 


NETHERLANDS, 
Amsterdam...Nederlandach Indie, Oud und 
Nieuw, 
Leiden...Rijks Museom van Oudheden. 
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Nonway. 
Trondijem...K. Norske 
Selskab. 


Nome...Rassegna di Studi Sezeuuli. 


PALESTINE. 
Jeruselem...The American School of 
Onental Research. 
PoRTUGAL. 
Lisbon... Archeologo Portugués. 
tt Archivo de Anatomia e¢ 
pologia. 
Porto...Sociedade Portuguéea ide Antro- 
pologia ¢ Etnologin. 
Rmopesta. 
Bulawaoyo...Proceedings of the Rhodesian 
Seientifie Association. 
Sian. 
Bangkok, Siam Society. 
SPary. 
San Sebastion...Sociedad de Estudios 
Vascos, 


Videnskabers 


Anthro- 


SWEDEN. 
Uppsala...La Bibliotheque, L'université 
Royale. 
SWITZERLAND. 
Basel... Natursforschenden Gesellsclait, 
Genens,..L'Institut Suisse d’Anthropo- 
logie Générale. 
— Ville de Généve. 
Zurieh...Bchweizerisches 
Volkskunde. 
— Johreshericht der 
-schaft fir Urgeachichte. 


Archiy fiir 


Schweiz-Gesell- 


ArFrica. 

Natal, Ptetermaritsburg,..Museum. 

Eoypt, Khartoum...8udan Notes and Re- 
cords. 

Seneqal, Daker...Bulletin do Comité 
W'Etudes Historiques et Scientifiques 
de PAfrique Occidentale francaise. 

Eouabor. 
Gheito... Academia Nacional di Historia, 
Mexico. 
Memeo... Ethnos. 
Perv, 

Lima... Revista del Archivo Nacional de! 
Peru. 

— Revista de Psiquiatria Disciplinas. 

Usrrep States. 

Berkeley, Cal.... University. 

Boston... American Journal of Archmology: 

Chieago...Open Court. 


New York ... American Museum of 
Natural History. 

— Museum of the American Indinn Heye 
Foundation 

— Science 

Philadelphia... American Schoul of Orien- 
tal Research, 

— Proceedings of American Philoso- 
phical Society. 

Washington Bureau of American 


Ethnology. 
Tahiti, Papeete... Bulletin ile [a Socitte 
d'Etudes Océanionnes 
Yuqosnavia. 
Zajreb.,.Narodna Starina, 


SUBSCRIBERS TO PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Birmingham. Central Free Library. 
— University Library. 

Cairo, School of Medicine. 
Coimbra, Museu Antropologico. 
Cork. University College. 

Glasgow. Mitchell Library. 

— Horniman Musenm. 

— London Library. 

Lucknow. Provincial Museum, 
Madras, Connemara Public Library. 


Madras, Archwological Survey, 
Michigan. University. 
Newcastle. Public Library. 
New York. Cornell University. 
Ottare, Geological Survey. 
— Library of Parliament. 
Salford. Royal Museum. 

Tokyo. Imperial University. - 
Vancouver. University of British ‘ 
Columbia. . 

Vietoria, B.C. Provincial Library, 
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